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LUX IN TENEBRIS. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS, 





In the heart of the night unrest, 
In unrest a springing hope, 
As into the folding west 
Sank the flocks of the starry cope. 


Oh, may we, too, be blest 
With that divine unrest! 


In the heart of the night desire, 
In desire a sleepless hope 

That turned where an orbéd fire 
Hung over the eastern slope. 


Oh, may we, too, not tire.’ 
Watching that orbéd fire! 


The watchers arose in the night 
And followed the mystic ray, 
And came, with the breaking light, 
To the source of the world’s new day. 


Oh, may that morning-light 
Our spirits’ quest-requite! 
New BRIGHTON, STATEN ISLAND. 
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BY HERBERT E. CLARKE. 


It has come to me just this minute— 

How strangely one’s thoughts will rove— 
Long since a maiden loved nie, 

And I tried to return her love. 





But I was not very successful, 
I could never make believe. 
One should be deceived a little 

Before he tries to deceive. 


But she bore with my boyish temper; 
I know what she used to say: 

‘*He knows not love at present, 
He will come to know it one day.”’ 


She is fully avenged if she knew it; 
It is years since we said good-by; 

My love has just left me laughing. 
And I can only sigh. 


I sigh for the lips of coral, 
I sigh for the curls of gold; 

He has gone to his dolls and marbles, 
He is only three years old: 


And my worship bores him sadly, 
For it interrupts his play— 
He knows not love at present, 
He will come to know it one day. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. s 
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THE GLAD TIDINGS OF BETHLEHEM. 
BY HETTA LORD HAYES WARD. 
THE night was still, the hillsides cold, 
Men slept; the year was waxing old. 
The woolly sheep lay still and white, 
The purple sky with stars shone bright. 


The shepherds lay upon the ground, 
About their heads their mantles wound, 


All fast asleep beside their sheep. 

It was a blessed night for sleep; 
fier note ot enarin weteotvondiioaes 
"Retr vigils while the shepherds slept. 

At midnight came a wondrous light, 

The shepherds started in affright, 

Rese up with haste, tho sore afraid; 

“Bear not” the bois angel mid 


“ Behold I bring you tidings good,” _ 
(Down knelt the shepherds wheye they ojood,) 
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“Great joy this day to all I bring, 
For unto you is born a King: 


“ In David’s city, Bethlehem; . 
Is born, this night, of David's stem 
“ A Savior, which is Christ, the Lord, 
As was foretold in Bely Word. 
‘‘ And this to you a sign shall be; 
The heavenly babe you there shall see 


“In homely swaddling clothes arrayed, 
And rudely in a manger laid.” 


Then suddenly a multitude, 
A heavenly host about them stood, 


And praising God with joy they ery, 

‘* All glory be to God Most High! 
‘“‘Good-will to men, and peace on earth.” 
*T was thus they sang our Savior’s birth. 


**Good-will to all good willing men!”’ 
Till Christ, our Lord, shall come again, 


We, too, with all the heavenly host, 
Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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THE AMERICAN REVISION. 
BY THE REV. T. 8. POTWIN. 


THE time will now soon arrive at which the American 
revisers promise a new edition of the Revised New 'Tes- 
tament, which shall embody the features indicated in the 
appendix of American readings. 

This edition will without doubt be heartily welcomed 
in this country. But there seems to be an opportunity 
for something more, and something of great value. We 
know that the Germans adopted a plan of revision for 
their Bible differing from that adopted in England, in 
which the Americans were invited to join. They issued 


‘at first, a Probe Bibel, on which they sought the judg- 


ment of all scholars, and which should only be the basis 
of a final revision. 

The advantage of this method it is not necessary to stop 
to point out. The question now is whether this interval 
of fourteen years cannot be made to yield us substan- 
tially the same benefit of delay and widely extended 
study and co-operation. 

The result in greater accuracy and increased publie 
confidence which must follow this course ought not to be 
missed for any slight reasons. 

We happen to know that there is a feeling among the 
‘survivors of the American Company that so’many of 
‘their number have already died that those who remain 
‘would, perhaps, have no right to go outside of what was 
‘originally agreed upon for the American edition. But 
-we devoutly hope that too great importance will not be 
igiven to this view of the case, and that some wise plan 
‘will be hit upon by. which the good possibilities of the 
‘present shall not. be tied up by the facts of the past. 

It is already ten years and more since the revision was 
‘brought out. Many have given up hope of its being 
‘adopted in place of the old version. We do not share 
this feeling, especially when we recali the fact that it re- 
quired a generation for King James’s Version to acquire 
its place over those that had preceded it. We believe that 
the rule get the best will cause it to prevail for general 
use. And for this very reason we think every friend of 
it must desire that it be made as perfect as possible. 

Another fact favorable to’ continued labor upon it is, 
that the fault which is found with it relates to the Eng- 
lish style much oftener than the sense of the rendering. 

Some of the most influential of the combined com- 
._panies seem to have been somewhat oblivious of the fact 
‘that idiom is no less a part of a language than its vocables. 
They did not feel the responsibility for English style that 
old translators felt and avowed. The desire for the great- 
est possible accuracy, which should stand the test of this 


scientific age, led them often to transfer idioms | 


which so far forth are not translated at all, except by imi- 
tation. 

‘In this respect the work on the Old Testament is far 
superior to that upon the New. For the Hebrew idiom is not 
such as to tempt any one to substitate it.for the English. 

Now it is next to impossible that every survivor of the 


| American Company slould not be able to add something. 
of ‘value to his work: after fourteen 
conference with other minds, Tt is equally certain that ex 





years of study and 
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ceedingly valuable aid to correctness can now be gathered 
from the thought and work of other men. Shail these 
possibilities all go for nothing in a work which, when it is 
fixed, must remain for centuries, errors as we ee 
is true? We modestly suggest the dead. cou) 
find no fault with changes which the. sw 
make unanimously. 

If the work is now made as complete as these f 
opportunities allow, there can be no doubt of. the early 
adoption of the revision in this country, and it would 
not be strange if it should finally prevail in England itself 
over the first edition. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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AN ANTIPODAL CHRISTMAS. 


BY JOHN VAUGHAN LEWIS, D.D. 








IT was my fortune once to spend a Christmas under 
the tropic of Capricorn, in the South Pacific, in a sailing 
vessel, and in a dead calm. Of course, it was midsum- 
mer, with the sun directly overhead. The sea was like a 
burnished mirror for reflecting the glare, and it seemed 
to reflect the heat, too. Certainly the white deck. did. 
The only air in motion was that which was sucked 
through the portholes and pumped out again, as the ship 
lazily rolled on the long swell. Even the albatrosses had 
dropped into the water, and were paddling about the ship 
like ducks in a pond, ‘‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner ” 
contended for the mastery with reminiscences of carols 
and bells. 

“So lonely "twas that God himself scarce seemed there to be.” 
It was an abstract. Christmas, without a single con- 
ventionality of my wontedness. But when I reached 
the haven where I would: be, almost the first package 
that I opened of -nry. newspaper mail was an English 
illustrated Christmas number, : all aglow with pict- 
ures of ‘Christmas in’ Australia,” as full of merry- 
making as Squire Wardle’s kitchen. It made me realize 
that even an antipodal Christmas might have a concrete 
side, and I hope I learned something. 

What revived the memory for this writing was, first, 
catching myself in an incipient Pharisaic smile at Har- 
per’s Magazine for December, illustrating the Nativity 
with pictures of the Annunciation; and then, not long 


‘after, doing the very same thing again, at finding in my 


mail some new Sunday-school Lesson leaflets, with the 
Crucifixion as the theme for the Sunday before Christ- 
mas. All my ingrained prepossessions, prejudices and 
habitudes for the Christian year and its orderly se- 
quences stood on end, for a mometit, at such ‘anachro- 
nisms. But I brushed them down, and began to muse. It 
seemed a grief and pity that any Christians should 
have no practical acquaintance with that which is 
so dear and so helpful to liturgical-bred people. I won- 
dered how they managed to rightly‘ diyide the Word of 
truth according to the proportion of faith. It must, I 
thought, be something like the familiar rhetorical case of 
the ‘‘ man left alone on a desert island with only a Bible.” 
But I knew better than that. Then, somehow, my mind 
wandered off to Japan, and the ‘‘ Report on Christianity’ 
which was sent to the State Department by our Minister 
at Tokio, Mr. Swift, just before his death. While testify- 
ing to the rapid progress made by Protestant missionaries 
in gaining converts and organizing churches of large and 
influential membership, he noted a growing dissatisfac- 
tion amoug the native Christians with the dogmatic 
‘methods of the missionaries, and a disposition to re-in- 
terpret the Gospel for themselves. If I remember. aright 
some such spirit was manifested by the converts in a 
Presbyterian Synod held not many months ago at Tokio. 
Bishop Wilson, of the Methodists, is reported as .corrob-_ 
orating Mr. Swift's statements, and expressing his faith 
‘in the sincerity and ability of the Japanese theologians to 
‘adapt Christianity to the Japanese mind. Bishop Hare, 
of the Episcopalians, was greatly impressed with the in- 

and astuteness of the disciples whom he was 
sent to shepherd, and says ‘‘the whole state of thought 
‘and feeling among the Japanese forbids the introduction - 
into Japan, as permanent institutions, of branches of 
either the English or the American Church.” 

“In some quarters it is openly claimed by Japanese pro- 
fessing entire loyalty to Christ, that Christianity is an_ 
Oriental religion, and thatthe Western natious have not 
properly, or, at least, not fully comprehended its genius 
‘and teaching. It is, thérefore, within the possibilities that. 
the extreme East may yet send beck ay antiphonal Gospel 
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to the Western Churches. There is no reason why it shall 
not The utmost ambition of “ 
cism,” h is making so much noise 
now, is to put ry to the ‘en 
whom the Word clbect 

their ears and see with their \ 
their knowledge of facts and ¢ 
be surprising if the umchang 
upon the Gospel an attitude 
spirit nearer akin to that of 1 
which has received the truth ate many media. It 
need not alarm us if new light shall break forth from 
God’s Word when it shall come to be read and pondered 
again by Oriental minds and hearts. It is no disparage- 
ment of the fidelity of our Western tradition of the Gos- 
pel, nor its sufficiency unto salvation for Western men, 
to admit that it may require recasting when it passes the 
180th meridian on its westward course back to Zion. 
‘It shall not return unto me void; it shall accomplish 
that whereunto I send it’—that ‘‘every man may hear 
in his own tongue the wonderful works of God.” 
With God is no parallax, neither tropic (the metaphors 
used in James i, 17); but with men it is eSsential to com- 
pare positions before they can compare observations. 

Well, then! The Christian year, which the liturgical 
Churches of European origin so justly love and follow 
(and here comes in my antipodal Christmas), becomes 
strangely inverted when transferred to the other side of 
the equator. St. John’s Day and Christmas exchange 
solstices; reversing the symbolical teaching which they 
suggest in the northern hemisphere—‘‘ He must increase, 
butI must decrease.” Lent is nolonger the “spring” fast 
as the name signifies, but relapses as it were to Judaism 
and the Day of Atonement. ‘‘ Eastertide makes all things 
new” for us; but there it sees all things wax old and 
ready to vanish away. All Saints reverts to its original 
appointment seasonally (May), and if the Great Republic 
had occupied Brazil, Decoration Day and All Saints 
might ‘‘ concur” or “‘ occur,” as liturgists say, with much 
effect. Iam astonished when I think how many of my 
own sermons would be ruined in crossing the equator. 
The ‘‘doldrums” is a famous place for mildew. Yet I 
can see how preachers under the Southern Cross can 
find new symbols in the antipodal year. The sun in the 
zenith at Christmas, coming forth as a bridegroom out 
of his chambers, and rejoicing as a giant to run bis 
course, is no forced analogy to the truth of the Nativity. 
Advent in the failing days of the winter solstice, speaks 
to us of the night coming when no man can work, but 
think of the antarctic circle as it gladly hails the sun’s re- 
turning—*‘ the night is far spent, the day is at hand.” 
Even so, I can believe that by the guiding of the Holy 
Spirit the Antiscians of Japan and China will follow the 
Sun of Righteousness no less than we, tho their shadows 
fall the other way from ours. On a round world men 
stand face to face, when they stand back to back, if they 
would but realize that truth. 

Now, to pick up and bind two loose threads of my 
reverie. Those Sunday-school leaflets are not so very 
indefensible; for does not the Christian year follow up 
Christmas Day with feasts of martyrs—St. Stephen, 
December 26th, the martyr in will and deed; St, John, 
December 27th, the martyr in wili, but not in deed; and 
the Holy Innocents, December 28th, martyrs in deed, but 
not in will? Nay, more, the octave and completion of the 
Feast of the Nativity is the Feast of the Circumcision, 
when the first drops of the precious blood were shed for 
our redemption by him who was “made of a woman; 
made under the law.” 

I suppose, also, it might seem incongruous to the 
Messrs. Harper to illustrate a Lent number of their 
magazine, with annunciation pictures. But that is what 
the Church does in almost every year. For the Feast of 
the Annunciation, March 25th, falls in Lent thirty-two 
times in thirty-six years. Very often it falls in the Holy 
Week, and, according to a very constant tradition of 
the Primitive Church, the night in which our Lord was 
betrayed was the anniversary of the Annunciation. One 
of the Father’s cites the fact, in connection with the Leviti- 
cal precept, ‘‘ Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s 
milk,” as an added enormity of the crime of Judas. 

There is a word current just now, of recent coinage at 
least for its present use, which, however, convenient for 
ethical philosophers and social reformers, is not needed 
among Christians. Indeed, I seem to have observed that 
in its secular applications that word “altruism” often 
cloaks*a determination to force one’s own ideas upon 
cther people for their good, without any diagnosis of 
their malady. One’s own system (nostrum) is the 
panacea. 

“ Open your mouth and shut your eyes, 
I'll give you something to make you wise.” 

Or, negatively, of other people’s opinions and practices 
the stand taken is: ‘“‘I don’t like it, and, therefore, you 
sha’n’t have it.” The good old Christian word, charity, 
is not worn out nor obsolete, and it stands for the bond of 
peace and of all virtues. It is eminently the Christmas 
word in respect of differences among brethren. ‘‘ Look 
not every man on his own things, but every man also on 
the things of others.” Opposites are not necessarily con- 
traries. Often they are complementary to each other, 
-** Thou hast made the North and the South,” and “as far 
as the East is from the West, so far hath He set our sigs 
from us," '! Gloria in excelsis Dey, et in terra par,” 
POINT PLBARANT, N, 7, 

















THE LAST POEMS OF PHILIP BOURKE 
MARSTON. | we 
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Pe example, the sestet of “Re 
‘** The Choice”: 
“ Nay, come up hither. From this wave-washed mound, 
Unto the furthest flood-brim look with me; 
Then reach on with thy thought till it be drown’d. 
Miles and miles distant tho the last line be, 
And tho thy soul sail leagues and leagues beyond, 
Still leagnes beyond those leagues, there is more sea.” 

The next day, Rossetti was looking over “ Songtide,” 
and said to Marston: ‘‘ You spoke last night about the 
sestet of ‘The Choice’ being fine, Philip, but this line of 
yours is worth all my six,” and he pointed out in the 
blind poet’s sonnet, ‘‘ Wedded Grief,” the line, 

“ Whose sea conjectures of no further land.” 

On another occasion, when Marston was not present, 
the name of Arthur O’Shaughnessy was mentioned, and 
the excellence of his lyrics commended. 

“Yes,” said Rossetti, ‘‘O’Shaughnessy has done some 
good work, but that Philip Marston stands at the head 
of all the younger men is, I think, beyond question.” 

This was a high testimony to Marston’s ability, and 
when I add that Mr. Theodore Watts and Mr. Swin- 
burne shared Rossetti’s opinion in regard to the blind 
singer’s place in poetry, it will, I think, be evident that 
the last poems of one who comes to us with such creden- 
tials, are entitled to more than ordinary consideration. 
Moreover, the fact that ‘‘ A Last Harvest’* is published 
after the death of the author, gives additional interest 
and significance to the volume. There is always some- 
thing of mystery and pathos in the birth of a child 
whose father is dead. To know that the parent whose 
features it carries will never be seen on earth again, is a 
strange reversal of the order of things; and, just as we 
scan the face of a posthumous child for some resem- 
blance to its dead father, so do we search these poems— 
the posthumous children of Philip Marston’s brain---for 
anything which may recall the singer who has gone out 
from us. 

The first question which will be asked is, ‘“‘Is the vol- 
ume, or is it not, an advance upon Marston’s previous 
achievements?” and to that question the answer is at 
once, ‘* Yes” and ‘‘ No.” Yes, in the sense that a higher 
level of artistic workmanship is sustained throughout; 
No, inasmuch as it contains, with one exception, no son- 
net or lyric which is distinctively finer in its way than 
anything to be found in “Songtide,” “‘ All in All,” or 
‘“ Wind Voices.” The most notable poem in the col- 
lection is the opening one—a lyric which, in the haunt- 
ing witchery of its melody, recalls Edgar Allan Poe at 
his best, and in which, under the metaphor of ‘‘ Love's 
Pleasure House,” Marston sings his worship of the physi- 
cal beauty of womanhood: 

* Love for himself a Pleasure-House— 
A Ple House fair to see— 


The roof was gold, and the walls thereof 
Were delicate ivory. 


“ Violet crystal the windows were, 
All gleaming and fair to see— 
Pillars of rose-stained marble up-bore 
That house where men longed to be. 


“ Violet golden, and white and rose, 
That Pleasure-House fair to see 
Did show to all, and they gave Love thanks 
For work of such mastery. 


* Love turned away from his Pleasure-House, 
And stood by the salt deep sea— 
He looked therein, and he flung therein 
Of his treasure the only key. 


“ Now never a man till time be done 
That Pleasure-House fair to see 

* Shall fill with music and merriment, 
Or praise it on bended knee.” 

It was a happy thought of Mrs. Moulton’s (the editor 
of the volume) to set this fine lyric in the entrance hall 
of Philip Marston’s last House of Poetry, for it stands 
there like an alabaster Venus awakening to warm life 
in the portico of a Temple of the Muses. Indeed, Mrs. 
Moulton has unusual qualifications for the labor of love 
which she. has undertaken. Her own high place as a 
poet, and her excellent judgment as a literary critic, are 
too well known to need comment; and her long and inti- 
mate friendship with the blind poet gives exceptional 
interest to the tender and pathetic little sketch with 
which she prefaces the volume. s 

The poems are divided into three sections, ‘* Lyrics,” 
‘* Last Garden Secrets,” and “Sonnets.” ‘‘ Love’s Lady,» 
the second ‘‘lyric” in the volume, is written in quatrains, 
which recall Omar Khayyam. It is a fine poem, and 
contains some beautiful lines, but is unequal, and too 
long to quote. 

‘Tender as twilight when the moon is near,” is a beau- 
tiful line, as Marston himself was aware, for he repeats 
it, ward for word, on page 106,in the sonnet, ‘“‘ Her 
Atmosphere,” Whether this is due to accident or to de- 

* A Last Harvest; Lyrics and Sonnets from the Book of Love.” By 


the late Philip Bourke Marston, With Biographical Sketch by Louise 
Phandler Moulton, London; Elkin Mathews, 











labored, such criticism seems small and ungracious. The 
only wonder is that Marston should have achieved as 
much as he did, and that the poems of a blind man should 
exhibit such delicate effects of light and shade and color 
and tone. Grace, music and sweetness—the qualities 
which are characteristic of all his work—are especially 
noticeable in the volume before us. Here is a love-lyric 
which would have delighted the heart of Rossetti: 


“GO, SONGS OF MINE. 
“ Go, songs of mine to bring her on her way 
With whisperings of love: 
*Tis bleak March now, but then it shall be May, 
With gentle skies above 
And gentle seas below, what time she hears 
Your little music chiming in her ears. 
“ Cold, cold this day, and white the air with snow, 
And dark this place wherefrom 
My hastening music ever loves to go 
To find its natural home— 
Its home with her to whom all charms belong: 
Who is both Queen of Love and Queen of Song. 
“Shall glad spring come? Shall May come with warm hours 
And laughter of clear light, 
And blossoming trees, and festivals of flowers, 
And nightingales by night, 
That pour their shuddering sweetness on the air— 
The music of an exquisite despair? 
“ And shall she come, who is my Spring of springs— 
Herself than May more fair? 
Sweet is the song the Night’s sad songster sings, 
But her tones are more rare— 
Ah, shall she come, who is Spring and Summer in one— 
To my sad life its star, its moon, its sun?” 

The ‘‘ Last Garden Secrets,” which one naturally turns 
to first, are somewhat disappointing, partly, perhaps, 
because one expects too much, partly because there is 
nothing to bear comparison with that lovely and perfect 
lyric, ‘‘ The Rose and the Wind,” and partly because some 
of them have already appeared in a previous volume. 
One, however, ‘“‘A Ruined Garden,” is a hitherto unpub- 
lished ‘‘Secret,” which puts my grudging words to 
shame.* 

The most remarkable feature in ‘‘ A Last Harvest” is 
the high average excellence of the sonnet work. It is 
true that the series, taken as a whole, is somewhat sub- 
dued in tone, and that the book contains nothing with 
the somber strength of ‘‘ No Death,” of ‘‘Wind Voices,” 
or with the simple pathos of ‘‘ Not Thou, but I,” which 
was printed in ‘‘Allin All”; but, on the other hand, the 
sonnets in ‘‘ A Last Harvest” have a chastened mellow- 
ness and maturity which indicate a distinct advance in 
artistic workmanship. Here is one which, if somewhat 
conventional in conception, is very finely expressed: 


“ TO-MORROW. 
“I said ‘ To-morrow!’ one bleak, winter day— 
* To-morrow I will live my life anew,’— 
And still ‘ To-morrow! while the winter grew 
To spring, and yet I dallied by the way, 
And sweet, dear Sins still held me in their sway: 
* To-morrow! I said, while summer days wore through 
‘To-morrow!’ while chill autumn round me drew; 
And so my soul remained the sweet Sins’ prey. 
“So pass the years, and still, perpetually, 
l cry, ‘ To-morrow will I flee each wile— 
To-morrow, surely, shall my soul stand free, 
Safe from the siren voices that beguile!’ 
But Death waits by me, with a mocking smile, 
And whispers— Yea! To-morrow, verily!’ ” 

The one defect in this sonnet is, of course, the rhyming 
of “‘ verily” and “‘ perpetually” in the sestet. Where the 
constant repetition of perfect rhymes tends, in a degree, 
to become monotonous and to weary the ear, a skillful 
variation enhances rather than lessens the beauty of a 
poem. This must be done, however, with a very dex- 
terous hand, for any careless rhyming im so delicate a 
piece of workmanship as a sonnet, not only breaks the 
measured ‘* marking time” (like the marching of a mul- 
titude), which is the result of the recurrence of the rhyme 
at regular intervals, but is a distinct defect. Strangely 
enough—for an unerring ear is the one thing we might 
have expected in a blind man—Marston is occasionally at 
fault in this respect, not only in his earlier work, but in 
his latest volume. 

The use of the rhymed couplet with which Marston 
so frequently concludes his sonnets, is strictly legitimate, 
and indeed, is often desirable, for the sake of variety 
and convenience, but in the sonnets not formed upon 
the Shakespearean model, the more delicate and distant 
decline of the rhyme (like the distinguishable dying 
away of sweet music), is, I think, more harmonious. 

There are many other sonnets—‘‘ Not only rooms 
wherein thy Love has been,” the second and third of the 
‘* Four Parables,” and ‘‘ When in the darkness I wake 
up alone,” which I should like to quote, but which, as my 
aim is to stimulate, not to satisfy the reader's interest in 





* Published in Tam INDRPRNDENT, February 20th, 1801,—RD, 
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‘« A Last Harvest,” I must leave him to seek out for him™ 
self. Below, however, I give a poem which I venture to 
predict will find its way into many an anthology: 


“LOVE ASLEEP. 
“ IT found Love sleeping in a place of shade, 
And asin some sweet dream the sweet lips smiled; 
Yea, seemed he as a lovely, sleeping child. 
Soft kisses on his full, red lips I laid, 
And with red roses did his tresses braid— 
Then pure white lilies on his breast I piled, 
And fettered him with woodbine sweet and wild, 
And fragrant armiets for his arms I made. 


“But while I, leaning, yearned across his breast, 
Upright he sprang, and from swift hand alert, 
Sent fortha shaft that lodged within my heart. 
Ah, had I never played with Love at rest, 
He had not wakened, had not cast his dart, 
And T had lived who die now of this hurt.” 

One more extract and I have done. Here is a poem 
which should, in the ordinary way, have been noticed 
among the lyrics, but with which I prefer to conclu de. It 
was written in Marston’s last years, when ill health and 
misfortune had had their cruel will of him; and pessimis- 
tic and hopeless tho it be, itsurely “voices” the inarticu- 
late cry of manya human heart. It was first published, 
as were many others of Marston’s poems, in THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 

* ALAS! 
“* Alas for all high hepes and all desires! 
Like leaves in yellow autumn-time they fall— 
Alas for prayers and psalms and love’s pure fires— 
One silence and one darkness ends them‘all! 


“ Alas for all the world—sad fleeting race ! 
Alas, my Love, for you and me Alas! 
Grim Death will clasp us in his close embrace 
We, too, like all the rest from earth must pass. 


“ Alas to think we must forget some hours 
Whereof the memory like Love's planet glows— 
Forget them as the year her withered flowers— 
Forget them as the June forgets the rose! 
“ Our keenest rapture, our most deep despair, 
Our hopes, our dreads, our laughter and our tears 
Shall be no more at all upon the air— 
No more at all, through all the endless years. 
“We shall be mute beneath the grass and dew 
In that dark Kingdom where Death reigns in state— 
And you will be as I and I as you— 
One silence shed upon us, and one fate.” 
These lines of Marston’s have a strange pathos to 
us, who read them now when the grass grows thick on 
his grave. It seems as if he must be still alive; as if the 
man who wrote them was too human to die, and as if 
death were not natural, but unnatural, as if it were 
some dreadful mistake which will be discovered and set 
right beforeit is too late, and before our own time to 
die arrives. 

Death natural! No, it were as unnatural to tear a 
nestling babe from the bosom of its mother, and to cast 
it out into the night, as to drag us from the familiar 
breast of this dear old earth to which we cling—this| 
earth with its love and friendship, and little children, its 
fields and flowers, sea and sky, sunlight and starshine, 
and sweet consolations of Art and Song—and hustle us 
away underground, thick-walled in a desolate dungeon of 
oozy clay, where never a human voice can reach us more, 
and where no sound but the stealthy writhing of the ob- 
scene worm breaks the black horror that wraps us round. 

And yet, in other moods, it seems to me as if death 
were less like an iron and inexorable curtain of night, 
which has been let down between us and our lost ones, 
than like the dark blinds we set in our windows—blinds 
which from the outside look black and impenetrable, but 
which, from the inside, scarce serve to soften the light. 
And at such times I seem to see—close-pressed against 
the windows of the House of Death into which he has 
entered—the face of Philip Marston gaze out into the 
night, as he turns away for one moment from the joyful 
greeting of sister, mother, father and friends, and steals 
a wistful glance at the sweet, vain world he has left be- 
hind. He is lonely now no longer, and sadness has gone 
forever from his brow; but in the once sightless eyes— 
sightless never again—there dwells a look of tender and 
infinite pity for us who have yet to face the mystery 
which he has solved. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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ONE OF THE IMPOSSIBLE THINGS. 


BY WILLIAM C. WILKINSON, 





To secure obedience from your chiidren or your pupils 
to another than yourself. ‘‘ Not transferable” is the brand 
of Nature on every kind of personal influence or authori- 
ity. There aré some impossible things, however, which 
it is well to attempt. But it is not well for a father to 
attempt transferring the authority by which he succeeds 
in getting himself obeyed to any other person whatever, 
not even to the mother. It is not well for a principal 
teacher to attempt to make his assistant obeyed by his 
scholars. It is not simply impossible because tt is so diffi- 
cult; rather, it is impossible because it is contrary to na- 
ture. It had better not even be attempted. 

True,it is exceedingly important that mothers should be 
obeyed by their children. And it is exceedingly impor- 
tant that assistant teachers should be obeyed by their 
pupils. But the faculty of authority, the capacity. to 
command, is an original gift. It cannot be imparted. It 
cannot be simulated. There is an infallible instinct by 


are to govern them. It is instinctive to obey when the 
right person bids. If the mother has the natural gift of 
authority she will he obeyed by her children. If not, not. 
No intervention of the father will avail on her behalf if 
that natural gift be wanting. If the father be present 
he may, to be sure, enforce the mother’s requirement; but 
it is then not the mother but the father that the child 
obeys. Watch if, in the father’s absence, the child is at 
all more obedient on the next occasion to the mother. 
The father’s interference to attempt making the mother’s 
authority respected will serve only to render her infirmi- 
ty more painfully evident to the child. It will surely 
in the end diminish instead of increasing the child’s dis- 
position to obey. The same thing holds true of the several 
relations between principal and assistant teachers and 
their pupils. f 

Hardly anything can be imagined more irritating to 
children than to be subjected to the management of per- 
sons disposed to demand but incapable of commanding 
obedience. Mothers that are not endowed with the orig- 
inal gift of authority would do more wisely not to at- 
tempt to exercise authority. It only exasperates with- 
out subduing. A better way is to win influence with 
the woman’s and the mother’s beautiful arts of affection- 
ate persuasion. Influence may be more or less effectual. 
{t may grow from less to more. But authority is com- 
pletely effectual or it is worthless. . It seldom changes in 
amount except to become less and less. 

Atall events it isan axiom—a first principle never to 
be brought into question—that one person cannot cause 
a second person to be obeyed by a third. 

[have here used the language of final, unalterable 
conviction. Perhaps I ought to qualify my expression. 
Let me then be understood as proposing a postulate for 
the wise to consider and correct me in, if I have made a 
mistake. I turn my talk into a question: “ Is it not one 
of the Impossible Things?” If it be asI think it is, truly 
impossible, then certainly there issues the important 
practical conclusion, widely applicable: Let it never be 
attempted. 


TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
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JAPAN: A TRIP INTO THE INTERIOR. 


BY THE REV. J. L. ATKINSON, 





HAVING secured a passport from the proper authori- 
ties for a fixed and proper reason the writer set out 
for a trip into the interior. A portion of the island of 
Shikoku was the object of attraction, and the route taken 
was that by way of the inland sea from Kobé. The 
method of conveyance was the well-known kawa-joki, a 
little steamer of light draught made to run up and down 
the inland sea for the benefit of the shareholders of the 
three or more companies owning the vessels. Some per- 
sons profanely speak ofthese steamers as a teakettle-in-a- 
bathtub style of conveyance, while others call them “ in- 
convenient conveniences.” Each succeeding year, how- 
ever, sees some degree of improvement in their size, 
speed and interior arrangements. The hight of the third- 
class cabin in many of them does not exceed four feet 
from floor to ceiling. The passengers must of necessity 
creep in like dogs, and when in lie down side by side as 
closely as they can be packed when there is a good flow 
of travel. Some years ago the writer bought the use of 
the purser’s cabin when taking a trip similar to the pres- 
ent one. Having nothing better to do after waking in 
the morning a few seconds were given to taking the di- 
mensions of the exceptional accommodations. The length 
of the cabin tutned out to be eight feet, the breadth four 
feet and the hight three feet two inches! The second- 
class cabin is from five to six feet in hight, the floor be- 
ing coveredwith the usual two-inch-thick house mats. 
The passengers are allowed only enough room to lie down 
in when travelers abound. The first-class saloon is of 
the same hight as the second, and in addition to the 
usual mats has a cheap tapestry carpet spread over them. 
A large mirror is the only other furniture provided. 
Each cabin or saloon is alike in its arrangements for so- 
ciability. There are no berths, no chairs, no tables to 
come between fellow-travelers—they sit together, sleep 
together, eat and drink and smoke together irrespective 
of age, rank or sex. The re-arrangement of individual 
toilets is a matter of general interest somewhat intensi- 
fied when the actor is a foreigner! The food provided is 
Japanese and is of good quality. The meals are served 
rather noisily by a steward and a lot of dirty boy assist- 
ants. Saké is also a part of some of the meals and is 
given ia quantities large enough to loosen unnecessarily 
the tongues, and redden the faces of those who believe in 
availing themselves of anything and everything that 
comes gratis or as a part of their tickets. Some of the 
new boats are now provided with small, separate, first- 
class cabins of which exclusive use can be had by paying 
the full fare for each berth. 

These steamers are officered, engineered and manned 
entirely by Japanese, who do their work well and with a 
list of accidents and losses surprisingly small. A for- 


eigner (¢. e., an American or European) is usually treated 
with marked cordiality by all on board. This can be 
accounted for in part by the substantial fact that the 
Japanese, on the whole, do in their hearts like to see the 
foreigner traveling about in their country. Another 
reason is that the bulk of the officers, engineers and men 





‘which those who are to be governed recognize those who 


_on these steamers have bad more or less of their training 


under foreigners. This training has shown them the 
rough: side of the foreigner, without doubt; but it has 
also shown them the genuine kindness of heart of the 
roughest of them in times of trouble. They have also 
learned by observation and experience that the courage 
of the foreigner rises with danger, and that he struggles 
to the last with desperate tenacity against every oppos- 
ing element, person or thing. But whatever the reasons, 
the foreigner is, without doubt, regarded with real admi- 
ration by all who labor on these little kawa-jéki—these 
little kawa-joki that shoot hither and thither through th 
inland sea of Japan from Osaka on the extreme east to 
Shimonoseki on the extreme west, defiling the clear at- 
mosphere with their streaming clouds of blackest smoke, 
deafening the ears of travelers and townspeople with 
their phenomenally loud and shrill whistles, yet quicken- 
ing the pulses of trade by the rapid movement of cargo 
and of passengers, and hastening on the progress of 
nineteenth century enlightenment and civilization in 
Japan, 


Reaching the intended port —Imabari— at noon, 


-after sixteen and a half hours of travel, a stop was 


made long enough to take tiffin and to call on a few 

friends—Japanese of course. Duty and pleasure finish- 

ed, jinrikisha were taken for a point eighteen miles into 

the interior. The jinrikisha and jinrikisha men of Shi- 

koku are very much like the same articles in other parts 

of Japan. When a foreigner appears on the scene as a 

prospective ‘‘ fare” there are invariably weighty reasons 

for his paying double the sum a Japanese would be asked 

for the same journey with the same conveyance. In fact 

the foreigner who persistently travels as a Japanese. 
and at rates paid by an ordinary native, is in danger of 
being regarded—and treated—as only ‘‘ white trash.” 
The jinrikisha man is usually:a genial, good-natured 
fellow; he has, however, one weakness that ‘‘ the fare” 
needs to guard against. The bargain made, and a por- 
tion of the journey completed, a stop is made by the 
men at some wayside tea house for a cup of tea anda 
few whiffs of tobacco. ‘‘The fare” is usually shown 
into a little room, that he may enjoy himself in private. 
Having ‘‘rested” to his satisfaction, he may find on 
coming out to his jinrikisha that he has been sold out to 
another set of men, who stand smiling and harnessed, 
ready to carry him still further over the route. He will 
in all probability be asked by his first set of men, with 
much smiling, deep bowing and loud sucking in of the 
breath, to hand over the entire bargain money there and 
then. The writer has known of “ fares”—himself 
among the number—who have in this way been sold and 
resold several times during thirty or forty miles of trav- 
el. Thisis one of the ways the jinrikisha man has of 
making his labor a little more piquant and a trifle more 
profitable. That ‘the fare” may be somewhat incon- 
venienced and a bit fleeced by the method does not make 
it any the less interesting to men to whom petty gambling 
is one of the greatest pleasures of life. 

The main roads of Shikoku are neither worse nor 
better than similar roads in other parts of Japan. The 
crossroads are usually execrable. The bridges—where 
there are any—do not seem to be built for either comfort 
or safety. In some instances they are so narrow, or the 
spaces between the flat parallel stone slabs are so danger- 
ously wide that the jinrikisha has to be lifted bodily and 
carried over. It is surprising, too, that the residents of 
even town-like villages are so willing to allow their main 
thoroughfares to remain in such abominable plight as 
many of them are in. In one such place my men called 
a barber out of his shop to help them pull out of a seem- 
ingly bottomless mud hole they had floundered into in 
the middle of the street! The local and prefectural 
authorities seem to be equally indifferent and stolid. 
New roads, broad and attractive, are being made; but 
the work is so lightly done'and the bridges are so poorly 
built that the ordinary rains of the country soon cut 
them into sections almost impassable. The Japanese 
have not yet adopted the Roman idea of thoroughness 
in their road-making and bridge-building enterprises. 

Walking over a bit of mountainous road, a farmer was 
overtaken and a little conversation indulged in to relieve 
the tedium of the way. The condition of the weather 
having been settled to the satisfaction of both, the crops 
came in for a share of consideration. The farmer said 
that up to the time of the September typhoon the entire 
agricultural population of that part of the country was 
at one in frequently saying that no such year for an 
abundant rice crop had ever been seen in Japan, nor 
would be likely to be seen in the future. The destruc- 
tive September typhoon disappointed them, yet, notwith- 
standing the great damage, the year might well be 
numbered among those called honen—* fruitful years.” 
Other farmers on the route confirmed this man’s state - 
ments. 

The end of the journey reached, a native friend was 
called on in order to learn what hotel had better be pat- 
ronized. This friend had frequently in past years, and 
in that town, been the kindest of hosts; but since Treaty 
Revision has become a nationally ‘‘ burning question” no 
private Japanese outside the twenty-five mile limit from 
a Treaty Port is allowed to entertain a foreign friend 
overnight. ‘‘The foreign friend must go to the hotel,” 
was the imperative command of the police to another 
Japanese gentleman whose guest 1 was in another town 
not many months before, The gentleman replied; “ But 
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we have frequently entertained this foreign friend in 
our house in past years.” The officer then said: ‘‘ We 
all know your friend very well, and I am exceedingly 
sorry, but strict orders have come from the authorities 
about the enforcing of this rule.” In another town a 
lady friend of the writer’s was invited to spend the 
night at a very pleasant home where she—and the 
writer also—had been entertained before. She declined 
the invitation at first and quoted one of the experiences 
narrated above, The host assured her that no such in- 
convenience would arise there, so she gladly accepted 
the cordial invitation. At midnight she was aroused 
from her sleep by the statement that the police had 
come and ordered her immediate removal to the hotel. 
She arose, slipped on her dress and shoes, and was con- 
ducted to ‘‘ the hotel ”—a noisy, dirty place. This law— 
in force to-day—has a bad savor of both tyranny and 
narrowness. The sooner the Japanese Government can 
see its way clear to repeal it the better for its reputa- 
tion among “ foreigners.” 

The hotel to which I was directed was an ordinary, 
small town affair, with surroundings non-hygienic, non- 
esthetic and withal malodorous. The people, however, 
were kind and attentive; hence the stay of a couple of 
days was fairly comfortable. Im the larger towns bet- 
ter hotels, many of them two stories in hight, are now 
being built. The furnishings, accommodation and food 
are Japanese, of course; but “ improvement” is the order 
of the day in hotels as in other things that have form 
and are visible to the eye. 

The next section of the journey was partly over a very 
level plain, and partly over a lofty mountain range. The 
first part traveled being flat, and the road fairly good, 
the ride in the early morning air was decidedly exhila- 
rating. The farmers were out in strong force all over the 
fenceless and extensive plain; some were chopping up with 
arude hoe the stumps of the rice plants, some were plow- 
ing with the usual single cow or single horse for motive 
power, while the women, both young and old, with long- 
handled wooden mallets, were industriously thumping 
the plowed-up clods into dust. The absence of children 
in the fields was quite noticeable. There is child labor in 
Japan, but, fortunately, the Japanese as a people are so 
deepiy interested in the intellectual education of their 
children that they cheerfully send them to the schools 
that are now so abundantly provided for them. 

While walking over a part of the mountain range a 
troop of children, with flags and banners, was met and 
questioned. The boy at the head of the troop, after 
making a most profound obeisance, said iu reply to a 
question, that the day being their Emperor's birthday 
they were out to celebrate it. He was a bright, sturdy 
little fellow, with sparkling black eyes and beautiful 
ruddy cheeks—eyes, cheeks and bearing all aglow with 
health and patriotism. The whole troop howed as it 
passed by, and then no doubt had much to say to each 
other, and to their parents on their return home, about 
the blue-eyed foreigner they had met on the mountain, 
and the chat he had given them on patriotism and other 
things. 

Some years ago a lady missionary received a letter 
from an American friend asking what she, in America, 
could do to help on the work of her friend in Japan. 
The missionary, in replying, said: ‘‘I think that a ship- 
load of pocket-handkerchiefs would be about as useful a 
gift as you could make.” The youthful nose in Japan 
has not even yet made the completest acquaintance with 
that useful article; but the facial improvement is so 
great that perhaps something less than a shipload would 
answer to bring up the arrearages in some parts of the 
country. The cleaner noses, faces and hands, also the 
more tidy appearance of the dress of the children, are no 
doubt due in large part to the common schools and to 
the instruction received there. It is quite certain that 
the present appearance of children in the country is very 
much better than it was ten or fifteen years ago. The 
improvement does not stop with the appearance; the in- 
tellectual life of the youth in both city and country has, 
during the last few years, made rapid and vital progress. 
The rising generation cannot possibly be, in its thoughts, 
aims and beliefs, what the past generations have been, 
nor even what the present generation is now. The 
intellectual hfe and ferment everywhere energetical- 
ly active must produce a more enlightened, a stronger 
and a better race of men and women than Japan has yet 
produged during its long history. 

In the region of country over which this trip was 
taken there are four Christian churches. When the last 
statistics. were taken—now almost a year ago—one of 
those churches had an adult membership of 33, 
another had 113, another had 285, while the 
fourth had 3863. These churches contributed during 
the yedr for the support of their pastors, evan- 
gelists and evangelistic work in that region, yen 
1,223. This sum at the present rate of exchange is equal 
to $1,000 United States gold. Each church has a build- 
ing which it owns, three of them being in the ‘‘ foreign” 
style. Two of them have bells, also ‘ foreign,” with 
which to call the people to worship. 

When the first bell was rung the people of the town 
stopped their ears so that they might not hear the hate- 
ful Christian sound. After a time the Christian ac- 
quired a little of the wisdom of the serpent, and 
made arrangements with the authorities to ring out 





the mid-day hour as soon as it reached the telegraph 
office from Tokio, from which city it is reported every 
day. The people now “‘ dig out their ears,” as the Japan- 
ese idiom has it, pull out their watches, keep an eye on 
their clocks, and so wait for the joyful sound of the 
Christian bell! 

These churches are no insignificant factors in stimula- 
ting the intellectual life of all that region of country. 


Kops, JAPA. 
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THE YELLOW BOY’S ROOM. 


BY GEORGE STEWART. 











Romantic Lord Lytton was, but not superstitious. 
His death, however, has revived the story of the Yellow 
Boy’s Room, the ghost chamber said to exist at Kneb- 
worth House, the beautiful ancestral home of the Lyt- 
tons for more than six hundred years. At Mr. W. P. 
Frith’s door must the charge be laid of having put the 
interesting tale in circulation, for we find it first in his 
engaging volume of ‘‘Reminiscences.” After relating 
Westwood’s experiences with the weird woman of the 
Maison Blob, the painter supplements the story by an- 
other anecdote of more tragical significance. 

‘“‘At Knebworth,” he says, *‘the seat of Lord Lytton, 
there is a bedchamber called the ‘YellowBoy’s Room.’ ” He 
then proceeds to relate that during a visit to Knebworth, 
Lord Castlereagh, while the guest of the grandfather 
of the late British Ambassador to Paris, was assigned, 
without a word of warning.to the mysterious and haunted 
room. Feeling very tired, he soon dropped into sleep; but 
his uneasy slumbers were troubled, and it was not long 
before he awoke. What it was which startled him his lord- 
ship never knew, but the sight which met his eyes as he 
gazed at the still burning fire in his room was start- 
ling enough. The figure of a boy with long, yellowish 
hair streaming down, sat in front of the fire- 
place with his back toward the Irish nobleman. As the 
latter looked, the lad arose, turned toward him, and 
drawing back the curtain at the bottom of the bed with 
one hand, with the other he drew his fingers two or three 
times across his throat. Of course, the impression pro- 
duced on Castlereagh was decidedly disturbing. Bulwer 
insisted that he must have been dreaming, but his lord- 
ship declared with emphasis, that he saw the figure as 
distinctly as he saw his host at that moment, and that, 
far from being asleep, he was wide awake. Mr. Frith 
then adds that Mr. Bulwer did not tell Lord Castlereagh 
—Byron’s “‘ carotid-cutting Castlereagh”—that the Yel- 
low Boy always appeared to any one who was destined 
to die a violent death, and always indicated the manner 
of it to his victim. 

A more amusing and less unpleasant incident is told 
of the same chamber at Knebworth by our artist-author, 
the subject being a timid, nervous brother painter, who 
spent a night at the poet’s lovely and stately retreat in 
Hertfordshire. The father of the author of ‘‘ Lucile,” Mr. 
Frith says, confided the details of the Castlereagh story 
to his guest on_ allotting the Yellow Boy’s room to him, 
remarking on bidding him good-night: ‘‘ You will not be 
frightened, will you?” ‘‘ No—o—o,” said the painter, 
with an ashy face. ‘‘ Well, it is getting late; what do 
you say to retiring? Yes, that is your candle. Too 
warm for a fire in your room. You don’t mind? Good- 
night.” The rest of the story shall be told, says Frith, 
‘*in my old friend’s words, as nearly as I can remember 
them.” ‘‘I had seen,” he went on, ‘“ the infernal room 
before dinner, and I thought it looked a ghostly sort of 
place; and when I reached it that night, what would I 
not have given to be back in my own room at home! I 
looked under the bed, up the great, wide chimney, and 
had a shock from the sight of my own face in the 
looking-glass. No ghost could be whiter than I was. 
I don’t believe in ghosts, you know, but still it was 
really too bad of Lytton to tell me such things 

just as I was going to bed, and then to put 
me in the very place! There was an awful old cabi- 
net. I managed to pull open the door, and was tugging 
at the other when my candle went out—how,I don’t 
know—somebody seemed to blow it out. I can’t tell you 
what became of it; all I know is I jumped into bed with 
my boots on, and lay trembling there for hours, Frith— 
literally, for hours—till sleep took me at last; and never 
was I more thankful than when I awoke and saw the 
sun shining into the ‘ Yellow Boy’s Room.’” 
The circumstantiality with which Mr. Frith tells these 
short tales must convince his readers that he is thorough- 
ly satisfied in his own mind that the incidents which he 
so carefully describes all happened at Knebworth. And 
yet, in that respect, he is altogether out in his reckoning. 
There is no Yellow Boy’s room in that grand old house of 
the Lyttons at Knebworth. Lord Castlereagh never 
spent a night there, nor is it known that he ever visited 
the place in his life. Inthe autumn of 1884, I spent two 
or three very agreeable days at Knebwroth, the guest of 
Lord Lytton, who very kindly showed me everything of 
interest about bis home and its charming surroundings. 
I thought it strange that the Yellow Boy’s room—if there 
really was such a room—had not been open to me, and 
that the story associated with it in the Frith reminis- 
cences had been kept back. So I sent off a hurried note 
to ‘“‘ Owen Meredith,” then performing his ambassadorial 
functions in the gayest capital in Europe, and an early 





“ Paris, 8th Feb’y, 1888. 

“My dear Mr. Stewart:—I answer your letter of the 12th 
ulto. in desperate and unavoidable haste. 

“Mr. Frith’s autobiography is all wrong about the story 
of the ‘Yellow Boy.’ That story was told by Sir Walter 
Scott of Lord Castlereagh, who is said to have seen the 
‘Yellow Boy’ in some house in Ireland, at the time when 
he was Secretary for Ireland, just before the Union, and 
the story went that the apparition then predicted to him 
the mode of his death, But the incident, certainly, did not 
occur at Knebworth, nor do I think Lord Castlereagh was 
ever there. Yours very faithfully, LYTTON.” 


The Castlereagh story is quite familiar to the readers 
of Scott and Lockhart’s noble biography. In the latter 
part of the year 1822, Sir Walter, writing to that gallant 
young son of his, then a lieutenant in the Fifteenth Hus- 
sars, whose portrait, visitors to Abbotsford will remem- 
ber, hangs directly over the mantelpiece in the library, 
says: 

“You have heard of poor Lord Londonderry’s (Castle- 
reagh’s) death by his own band, in a fit of insanity. This 
explains a story he once told me of having seen a ghost, 
and which I thought was a very extraordinary narrative 
from the lips of a man of so much sense and steadiness of 
nerve. But no doubt he had been subject to aberrations 
of mind, which often create such phantoms.” 


A little further on Lockhart supplies the ghost story, 
to which Scott’s letter alludes, in these words: 


“Lord Castlereagh, when commanding, in early life, a 
nilitia regiment in Ireland, was stationed one night in a 
large, desolate country house, and his bed was at one end 
of a long, dilapidated room, while at the other extremity 
a great fire of wood and turf had been prepared within a 
huge, gaping, old-fashioned chimney. Waking, the middle 
of.the night, he lay watching from his pillow the gradual 
darkening of the embers on the hearth, when suddenly they 
blazed up, and a naked child stepped from among them upon 
the floor. The figure advanced slowly toward Lord Castle- 
reagh, rising in stature at every step, until, on coming 
within two or three paces of his bed, it had assumed the 
appearance of a ghastly giant, pale as death, with a bleed- 
ing wound on the brow, and eyes glaring with rage and de- 
spair. Lord Castlereagh leaped from his bed, and con- 
fronted the figure in an attitude of defiance. It retreated 
before him, diminishing in size as it withdrew in the same 
manner that it had previously shot up and expanded. He 
followed it, pace by pace, until the original childlike form 
disappeared among the embers. He then went back to his 
bed and was disturbed no more. This story Lord Castle- 
reagh told with perfect gravity, at one of his wife’s supper 
parties, in Paris, in 1815, when Scott was among the hear- 
ers. I had often heard him repeat it—before the fatal ca- 
tastrophe of August, 1822, afforded the solution in the text 
—when he merely mentioned it as a singularly vivid 
dream, the product, probably, of a feverish night, follow- 
ing upon a military debauch, but affording a striking indi- 
cation of the courageous temper which proved true to itself 
even amidst the terrors of fancy.” 

QUEBEC, CANADA. 





INDIAN NOTES. 
BY THE REV, GEO. F. PENTECOST. 


It bas been said by some one that if the British should 
be driven out of India the only evidence remaining to 
testify of their occupation would be the empty brandy 
cases left by the officers and the beer bottles by the sol- 
diers of the army. This is one of those strongly exag- 
gerated figures of speech which we come across occasion- 
ally, uttered with intent to adorn atale. Now the one 
thing that at first strongly strikes a newcomer into In- 
dia is the evidence of British occupation everywhere 
manifest; and not only of their occupation but of the 
unparalleled results of that occupation in every variety 
of public and permanent material civilization which 
marks their presence and power—magnificent public 
buildings at the various capitals, both of the Imperial 
Government at Simla and Calcutta and at Bombay and 
Madras. The English are but a handful in comparison 
with the vast millions of natives, perhaps sixty thousand 
British soldiers and less than half that number of civil- 
ians, Government Civil Servants and private merchants. 
There are not, perhaps, 2 hundred thousand English 
people -in India (exclusive of the Eurasians, who are not 
English, but half castes); and what is this little handful 
to the three hundred millions of natives? Yet that little 
handful dominates this whole Empire as easily and as 
powerfully as they do any of their colonies, albeit India 
is in no sense acolony. It has been said again, that if 
every native should reach down and take but a single 
pinch of earth between thumb and two forefingers they 
could with that amount of earth bury-the English two 
feet deep under the soil; and yet in respect of every ma- 
terial and permanent improvement the genius and the 
work of English hands are apparent. I have been looking 
over the advance issues of the last census, kindly fur- 
nished me by the officials of that department. I am sure 
a few facts gathered from that source will be of interest 
to your readers. 

Of railroads the British have built, and are now oper- 
ating more than 16,000 miles, carrying annually more 
than a hundred million of passengers, and putting into 
circulation more than twenty millions sterling, or $100,- 
000,000. These railroads are superbly built and equip- 
ped. There is scarcely a line in the whole Empire that 
is not as well built and ballasted as the superb lines of 
the Pennsylvania and New York Central Railroads, and 








mail brought me these lines; 


every line is far better built and equipped than our own 
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roads. One cannot but observe the care and thorough- 
ness with which their rails are laid; all placed on iron 
chairs, which rest on either wooden or steel ties, and 
every rail carefully bolted to its follower. Every bed is 
magnificently ballasted. The stations along the roads 
are models of solidity and perfectness—all built of 
either brick or stone, with commodious platforms solidly 
constructed after the models of the best English lines at 
home or in Britain. Their first and second class car- 
riages are commodious and comfortable, furnished with 
all the appliances and conveniences of modern travel, 
adapted to the peculiar climate and conditions of this land. 
Thethird-class carriages,in which theswarming thousands 
of natives travel, are, of course, comparatively rude, but 
perfectly comfortable for them, considering their cus- 
toms and habits. The scale of fares is peculiar. First- 
class feves are high, say five cents per mile, but then there 
are but comparatively few first-class travelers, the aver- 
age accommodation for this class being not more than 
one carriage to a train, and usually not more than half a 
carriage. The second-class carriages are almost as com- 
fortable as the first, except that the space allotted to 
each traveler is about one-quarter less, The fare is just 
half that of the first. The third-class accommodations 
are enormous, for every train goes laden with natives—a 
thousand on each train being not an excessive average. 
The fare here is about one-third of a cent per mile, or say 
a hundred miles for thirty-five cents, which is about 
the value of a rupee. On almost all the trains there are 
one or two compartments set apart for what is called the 
** intermediate” traveler; a class between the second and 
the third. Here one is secure from the mass of natives, 
and usually certain of having only Europeans or at least 
Eurasians for fellow-travelers. The fare is about one 
cent per mile; that is, from Bombay to Calcutta (1,800 
miles) for about fifteen dollars. As I have tried every 
class of travel in India I can testify that a journey may 
be made in the intermediate carriage with great comfort, 
especially in what is called the cold weather. Travel, 
therefore, in India may be as cheap or as expensive as one 
likes, or chooses. The native is a great traveler. It was 
supposed at first that the so-called ‘‘ unchangeable” and 
‘‘ ineradicable” antagonisms engendered by caste would 
prevent the natives of different castes from occupying the 
same carriages and so prevent much traveling. The 
cheapness of the fares, the immense convenience afforded 
to the common people for getting about from one station 
to another (they never, or rarely, make long journeys), 
has, however, almost swept caste distinctions in this re- 
spect out of existence. A poor Brahman and a sweeper are 
not unfrequently found seated in the same carriage and 
crowded into the same apartment. They preserve their 
castes by means of their lotas, or drinking pots, which 
every native carries with him, so that he may not be de- 
filed by drinking out of the same vessel as that used by a 
lower caste man. Next to our own country, railway lines 
are being built more rapidly in India than in any other 
country in the world. I ought to say that every railroad 
is under the immediate supervision of the Government— 
not owned or operated by the Government, but inspected 
and regulated by the Government. The “ out” in Indian 
railway travel is the slowness of the speed at which the 
trains are dispatched. Except the mail trains the speed 
will not average twenty miles an hour, and in many 
cases much less than this. Competition, however, is be- 
ginning to remedy this defect. 

After the railways one notices the splendid roads and 
highways. There are now opened and in operation 26,- 
000 miles of beautiful roads; the greater part of these 
are metaled and as smooth and hard as a floor. I have 
traveled hundreds of miles on these splendid roads by 
tonga and dak garry with greatest comfort and little or 
no fatigue. Usually the builders of these roads have been 
careful to plant trees on either side, so that, in fact, they 
are for the most part magnificent avenues, stretching 
away and across the great continent and up and down it 
for hundreds and thousands of miles. Besides the metaled 
roads there are hundreds of miles of good post roads run- 
ning in every direction, which have not yet had the 
broken metal spread over and rolled into them. Except 
in the rainy season these are capital roads. Every year 
more and more miles are being metaled. Over these 
roads all people, both European and native, may pass 
with perfect safety; for the greatest work England has 
done for India is that she has introduced an era and 
reign of peace and safety where for centuries there was 
neither. Nor are the natives, even of the lowest classes, 
slow to recognize these splendid benefits, both to them 
and to their country. Of course these magnificent public 
works in the shape of railways and highways were not 
built alone for the benefit of the people and to develop 
the resources of the country, but were for precautionary 
military provisions. The great mutiny of thirty-five 
years ago taught the English that in any future emer- 
gency of that kind, it must be absolutely practicable for 
them to move their troops with ease and dispatch, instead 
of marching them through swamps and over miserable 
roads, as they had to do to alarge extent during the Se- 
poy rebellion. At the same time the people and com- 
merce get the benefit of these works. These roads would 


make a paradise for bicyclers, for over them one might 
journey from one end of India to the other without a dis- 
mount on account of unridable roads. 


Next, let me speak of the telegraph. There are now 





84,000 miles of line in operation, using 116,000 miles of 
wire, and transmitting annually 3,000,000 of messages. 
The telegraph lines are under the direct management and 
control of the Government; in fact here, as in England, 
they constitute a part of the postal system. The rates 
are of three degrees. First, there is the ‘“ urgent” mes- 
sage that takes precedence of all other business and is 
“rushed” through to its destination; for this one has to 
pay two rupees, or about sixty cents. Then there is the 
‘‘ordinary” message that takes its chances with other 
business and is dispatched in its turn and delivered at 
once at the end of the route; for this one rupee, or 
thirty cents, ischarged. Then there is what is called the 
‘‘ deferred” message, which is liable to lag behind a little 
if the line is full of other business, and may be delivered 
by the postman in his ordinary round of letter delivery; 
but ordinarily it will get across the continent or to its 
destination anywhere in India, within eight or ten hours; 
for this eight annas, or fifteen cents, is charged. You are 
allowed eight words exclusive of address and signature. 


Upon the whole the system is both cheap and expe- 


ditious—much more so than our own monopolistic sys- 
tem, 

Then comes the really great and efficient Post Office 
System of India. Under this department of public serv- 
ice there are in all 71,000 miles of post roads, with more 
than 8,000 post offices. This department transmitted 
and delivered last year more than 300,000,000 packages 
of postal matter—letters, papers, books aud parcels; that 
is, at least one package for every inhabitant in the land. 
The excellent ‘‘ parcels post” system isa part of the serv- 
ice by which small parcels not exceeding seven pounds, 
I believe, may be transmitted through the post office at 
a very moderate rate. In fact, this department does all 
the small express business of the country at a rate far 
below the prices charged by our express companies, and, 
upon the whole, much more expeditiously. The postal 
rates are low. Post cards are sold by the department 
at any post office for one quarter of an anna per card, 
which is less than half acent of our money; an ordinary 
letter is dispatched and delivered for half an anna, or 
about one cent. Book postage, both domestic and for- 
eign, is the same as ours or about the same. The depart- 
ment is not so liberal with newspapers, every’ paper re- 
quiring to be stamped with half an anna stamp, or about 
one cent. But the Indian Postal Service is far and away 
ahead of ours in that the free delivery of letters is every- 
where provided for, in country and in city, and the de- 
livery is more frequent than with us even in the large 
cities. 

The native police force, under European supervision, 
is everywhere present, in city and country, and the po- 
licemen are always polite and deferential, at least to Eu- 
ropeans; and I have no reason to believe that they are 
otherwise toward their own countrymen. It is a nation- 
al force, and all policemen are practically soldiers. 

It remains for me to speak in this connection of the 
vast Educational System put into operation and annu- 
ally being extended by the British Government. The 
Government is committed to a system of national educz- 
tion from the lowest primary vernacular schools to the 
highest university education, in which both the Orient- 
al and Western classics are taught. There are in India 
to-day in round numbers 95,000 Government schools of 
all grades. In these schools there are more than three 
millions of pupils of all ages; this, of course means, so far 
as Government schools are concerned, schools for boys; 
that is, about twenty per cent. of the boys of school- 
going age are being educated in English or the vernac- 
ular languages of the country. Of private and mission- 
ary schools (mostly missionary) there are in addition 
more than 40,000 having a pupilage of more than half a 
million scholars. In these schools girls as well as boys 
are taught. Sothat altogether there are about 135,000 
schools in India the direct result of British occupation 
and government. In these schools (Government and 
missionary) there are now more than 3,600,000 pupils. Of 
these 500,000 are studying English and an equa! number 
are studying classical languages, either Oriental or 
Western. The above results of British and foreign occu- 
pancy may serve to illustrate the vast material and moral 
work which is being done for this land and which (not a 
tenth or a tithe of it) would or could have ever been done 
under native rule. These are very impressive facts; 
and the most fanatical of the natives, who still resent 
the British occupation of the land, are bound to admit 
them and acknowledge the incalculable benefit which 
they have conferred and are conferring upon India. 

Of course these things are telling with vast and rap- 
idly increasing power upon the stupendous system of 
Brahmanical Hinduism, undermining both the ancient 
faith and tending to destroy the caste system, which at 
present is the greatest obstacle to the evangelization of 
India. The Brahman priests know this and are desper- 
ately opposed to every element of progress. The British 
Government is nominally neutral in her policy toward the 

various religions of the country, with all the moral power 
which she exercises thrown practically against Chris- 
tianity; that is, by her attitude of conciliation toward 
Mohammedanism and Hinduism. But in spite of the cold 
shoulder everywhere shown to all Christian enterprises, 
she is unconsciously and unintentionally doing an im- 
mense auxiliary missionary work; that is, God is over- 
ruling the Public Works Department, the Educational 





Department, and the Postal Department for the further: 
ance of the Gospel. 

One is more and more surprised at the rapid spread of 
the English language among the native people; this, of 
course, is especially true in the larger cities and public 
stations and cantonments. English is essential to the 
holding of any post in the Government, even the lowest, 
and as the Government practically controls employment 
itis the ambition of Young India to press into these fa- 
vored fields. Noone can estimate what the effect of the 
English tongue will ultimately have upon the religious 
faith and life of the people. My own conviction is that 
it is the greatest evangelizing force, next to the direct 
truth of the Gospel, in the land. No native who speaks 
English can long hold to the faith of the ancient or espe- 
cially to that of the modern Hindu; for with the Eng- 
lish language comes a knowledge of Western literature 
and science, before which the absurd superstitions and 
beliefs of Hinduism must fall away as darkness before 
the dawn. The desperate effort toward the revival of 
Sanskrit learning by the Brahmans to counteract the ef- 
fect of the rapidly conquering English tongue and speech 
is an evidence of the fear that the Brahman leaders feel; 
at thesame time that very revival is tending to overthrow 
Hinduism, for with a better acquaintance of the Sanskrit 
literature, and especially with a diffusion of the knowl- 
edge of the Sanskrit scriptures, there comes an inevitable 
disillusion to the minds of the people; for one only 
has toread the ancient Hindu scriptures to see the ab- 
surdities and puerile follies of the faith which rests upon 
them. The ancient Brahmans did well to forbid the 
learning and the reading of the Sanskrit scriptures, es- 
pecially the Vedas, to all except Brahmans. 

Unconsciously and undesignedly, then, it is most ap- 
parent that the British Government in India, not in sym- 
pathy with Christianity, is still doing a John the Baptist 
work every day by casting up a highway for the Gospel 
and gathering out the stones which impede the progress 
of the truth. 


CALCUTTA, INDIA. 
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THE BREAD BOYS OF DAMASCUS. 


BY FREDERICK J. BLISS. 








THE gamin is a type everywhere, but there are sub- 
divisions. Dickens and Victor Hugo have immortalized 
the gamins of London and Paris; but I believe that the 
Damascus variety has never got into literature. As, 
however, he has at odd times been of a singular sort of 
service to literature, it is time that he was mentioned. 

The general characteristics of the gamin are, of course, 
homelessness, independence, jollity, carelessness, shrewd- 
ness, good-temper, a dash of brutality and a dash of 


_sweetness. In Damascus these qualities are to be found 


in the Malula bread boys. They are in the great city, 
up to all its tricks and its manners, familiar with every 
bazar and intricate passage, but they are not of it. Na- 
tives of the country villages are to be found by thousands 
in Damascus, but they soon lose their identity; the Mal- 
ulites, however, are always to be distinguished. You 
turn a corner and see advancing a huge tray of bread, 
with a small boy walking under it. Something in his 
dress, in his expression, in his walk, will usually tell you 
whether he is a Malulite or an ordinary bread boy—Mos- 
lem or Christian. If, however, you wish to be perfectly 
sure, you can say to him: ‘‘Uch tchobi?” If he looks 
blank, he is no Malulite; if his face lights up with an 
amused smile, you have found what you are looking for. 

Uch tchobi, is not Arabic, and Arabic is the universal 
language of Damascus. The Malulites speak Arabic as 
well as any one, but among themselves they use a lan- 
guage of their own, a language which approaches per- 
haps more nearly to the tongue spoken in Palestine at 
the time of Jesus Christ than any other living dialect, 
possibly excepting the Aramaic spoken in Mesopotamia. 

Twenty-five miles to the northeast of Damascus, in a 
range of the Anti-Libanus, perched high under the mass- 
ive cliffs which encircle it like an amphitheater, is the 
village of Malula. When the Arabic language flooded 
the land at the time of the Saracen invaders, the old 
dialect, Syriac or Aramaic, fled into this wild recess, and 
there has remained to this day. While the millions of 
Syria and Palestine now speak Arabic, a paltry couple 
of thousand in Malula and two small villages near by 
cling proudly to the ancient dialect. This dialect is not 
only strongly flavored with Arabic but it has adopted 
many Arabic words and phrases; still at heart it remains 
Aramaic. 

For a few days during last June I pitched my tent at 
the entrance of the Malula amphitheater, and it was 
there that my acquaintance with the bread boys began. 
We had arrived at night, and long before we were 
through breakfast the next morning the tent was sur- 
rounded by men, women and children, all chatting in the 
dialect I had come to study. We called two or three 
boys in, and I at once fixed upon Machoil as my chief 
preceptor. A broad face and flat nose has Machoil, with 
a pale, sallow complexion, and soft brown eyes, very pa- 
tient and melancholy. On that morning he was dressed 
in blue cotton, full trousers, waist, and loose cloak. A 
brown shaw! flowed from his head, bound to it by thick 
twists of camel’s-hair ropes. Notebook in hand, I began 
to question him as he squatted on the floor, and gazed at 
me with those melancholy brown eyes, It was very easy 
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to get the first fifty words—all nouns, names of common 
objects. Their affinity with old Syriac, Hebrew or Ara- 
bic was easily apparent. Presently the lesson was ad- 
journed from the tent to a wild gorge which pierces the 
cliff back of the town, where the blue limestone rocks 
take savage and fantastic forms. Many a lesson I had 
from Machoil. Often I came across him by chance; in 
the narrow, twisting streets, by the fountain, or in the 
village oven, where he was feeding his fire with the 
crackling thorns; and after a salutation, I would say in 
Arabic: ‘‘ What is the Syriac for ‘she killed me’?’ or, 
‘* How do you say, ‘I killed you’ ?” 

I think it was in Malula itself that I awakened the sus- 
picion which I grieve to say I recognized later on in 
Damascus, a suspicion which all the Malulites had that I 
was not quite right in the head. Why should a foreign 
gentleman bother himself for a month with a language 
that could be of no use to him? Why should he affiliate 
with baker’s boys? Indeed, our zeal for the dialect was 
supposed by some to be a blind, our real object being to 
discover gold and treasure hidden in the caves and rock 
tombs with which the cliffs are pierced, In the interests 
of this theory, we were represented as agents of the 
American Government, in receipt of a salary and with 
an eye to a percentage. 

Why this desolate and crag-encircled town should have 
been the nursery of the art of baking is hard to explain; 
but snch is the fact, and most of the Christian ovens in 
Damascus are worked by Malulites. In November I 
visited the old city to complete the brief notes taken on 
the dialect in June. I had Machoil in mind, but I cer- 
tainly was not prepared to meet him on the first walk I 
took in the bazars. However, there he was with a load 
of bread on his head. We greeted cordially, and he gave 
his address, the Oven near the Gate of Thomas, at the 
Cross Roads by the Cook Shop. That almost matches a 
London address, as: Dorset Square, Regent’s Park, Baker 
Street, Marylebone Road, N. W., which I have seen on a 
letter. If wehave our attention called to a particular ob- 
ject, it is odd to notice how it multiplies. I had not 
dreamed that London could have so many bakeries, let 
alone Damascus. Every other shop seemed to be a bak- 
er’s shop, and half the boys bread boys. ‘‘ Malula” was 
written plainly on many of their faces. In the after- 
noon, on my way to the Gate of Thomas, I stopped before 
several bakeries; but Machoil’s face did not show itself till I 
got to the second oven beyond the Cross Roads. I got to 
calling this oven the University, as it was here that I téok 
lessons in comparative philology. The front opening in 
the street is small, and the entrance is blocked by a 
counter piled with loaves of bread, but the interior of the 
room widens out in indefinite gloom, for, like most East- 
ern ovens, this one has no window. The oven itself is 
built out into the room. In front of it, standing ina 
deep pit or cutin the floor, is As’ad, Chief Baker and 
Proprietor. As he salutes me his face brightens with a 
smile as well as with the glow reflected from the broad 
mouth of the oven. I never tire of watching him at 
work. Uhlil, at the side of the oven, mixes the dough in 
atrough. Tall, slim and pale is Uhlil, mild of manner 
and gentle of speech; but he mixes dough like a mighty 
man of valor. His arms are bare to the elbow, and his 
body sways back and forth rhythmically as he kneads 
away, every now and then slapping down the whole 
mass with a resonant sound. When the dough is ready, 
he makes it up into loaves, places them in a row on long, 
thin boards, and hands them down to As’ad. The back 
of the room is piled high with thorn bushes and light 
wood, and As’ad has been feeding the fire. He takes the 
board, slides it through the oven’s mouth on to the pol- 
ished interior, and, dexterously slipping off the loaves, he 
pulls it out again. It is a pleasant thing to stand in the 
gloom of the room and look into the glowing, cavernous 
oven. On one side the fagots blaze high, or smolder in 
rich redness, which burnishes the stone flagging; on the 
other, the flat, white loaves, swell, puff, rise, grow brown, 
send forth fragrance when, just at the right moment, 
As’ad shoves in the board, and, slipping the loaves upon 
it, draws it out and tosses the tempting bread on a shelf 
at the side. 

I became familiar with the scene; for I often dropped 
in fa the University oven for a chat, to verify some im- 
perative or to correct a feminine plural. Machoil was a 
capital teacher, but he had no sense of promptness. He 
agreed to come to the house where I was staying, and, 
what_was more to the point, I got As’ad to agree to send 
him, but his irregularity wasextreme. To tell the truth 
I fear he regarded himself as first of alla bread boy and 
only secondarily a Syriac tutor. He could neither read 
nor write Arabic, and the Malula dialect is not written 
atall. He had no idea of grammar. If 1 wished the 
parts of a verb I had to corkscrew them out of him by a 
process which he found very tedious; but he never com- 
plained, and kept his solemn eyes fixed on mine. I 
told him the parable of the Prodigal Son in popular 
Arabic, and he gave me the Syriac for it; this he liked, 
and recurned to the irregular verbs with resigned sad- 
ness. I verified the parable one day at the oven, by read- 
ing the Syriac to a few bread boys who promptly re- 
translated it into Arabic. 

Meanwhile almost every baker boy in the Christian 
Quarter knew of my linguistic tendencies, and I learned 
to recognize the pitying smile which plainly meant: 
‘* Still at large.” Machoil alome took the matter seri- 
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ously; let us hope that this arose from a love of science 
as well as from a sense of salary. 

I am sorry to say that the bread boys have a reputation 
for versatile profanity. But their life is a hard one, and 
the only wonder is that their gayety is soconstant. Poor 
little chaps! Heavy loads to be carried for long distances, 
beggarly wages, work often at night, little sleep taken in 
some corner of the shop, on the oven or under the 
counter—these are some of the burdens from which they 
escape when once or twice a year they turn their faces 
toward their native village. While roaming among the 
vineyards which trace a dainty green pattern on the 
brown and yellow and white of the fields which sweep 
back from the edge of the cliffs behind the town, or 
while wandering among the groves of walnut, plum, 
apricot and pistachio in the valley below, they may fora 
time forget that there is such a place in the world as 
Damascus. 

BEIRUT, SYRIA. 
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LETTERS FROM A SOUTHERNER TO ASOUTH- 
ERNER. 








BY O. O’B. STRAYER. 





IS THE NEGRO FIT FOR CITIZENSHIP? 





My pEAR Harry: You ask me if I am not ‘‘just a 
little too much inclined to take a benevolent or senti- 
mental view of the Negro question,” and intimate that I 
do not know ‘“ what an ignorant, superstitious, vicious 
and unreliable creature the field hand of the ‘black 
belt’ is. Why,” you say, in one of yoyr characteristic 
metaphors, ‘‘ he is no more like the Negro of the North- 
ern cities than mud is like marble.” 

I am afraid that I must take you up just here. Why, 
Harry, is the Negro of the ‘‘ black belt” so different from 
the Negro of the Northern cities? Why, in a-word, but 
that the latter has his man’s chance, while the former 
has not? 

[am also afraid that I cannot plead guilty to such 
ignorance as you extenuatingly impute tome. It has 
been said that the Indian of Fenimore Cooper’s novels is 
not the real Indian, This is true. But neitheris the 
Indian of the penny dreadful—that monstrous incarnation 
of allthat is cruel, treacherous and worthless—the real 
Indian. Between these two, the ‘‘ noble red man of the 
forest” of the romance, and the ‘‘red devil” of the 
horror-monger, is to be foundthe real Indian, And so 
with the Negro. The Negro of the ‘‘ Negrophilist,” the 
‘*image of God in ebony,” is not the real Negro. No 
more is the Negro of the tavern loafer, who with 
one movement of his lips damns the darky, laments 
the lost cause, and paints the bar-room stove a rich 
Between these two extremes is to be found the 
real Negro, and when found he is discerned to be a fairly 
honest, resolute, willing fellow; hopeful, happy and 
peaceable; with a man’s brains in his head, a man’s heart 
in his bosom, a man’s muscles in his arms. He loves his 
children, goes to church, and jumps at the slightest 
chance of education as a hungry dog does at a lean bone. 
He has the same God over him that we have, Harry, an.i 
how we are to treat himis stated in an old Book which 
youand I both regard very highly: ‘‘Not now as a servant, 
but above a servant, a brother beloved both in the flesh 
and in the Lord.” 

An old story, but one that will bear repeating, is that 
of the German, the Frenchman and the Englishman, who 
were commissioned to write a natural history of the 
camel. The German entered his study, pulled down his 


‘blinds, lighted his lamp, closed his eyes, and with pipe in 


mouth proceeded to evolve a camel from the “‘ depths of 
his consciousness,” wherever that may be. The French- 
man tripped out to the ‘‘ Zoo,” viewed a domesticated 
specimen through a pair of opera glasses, tripped back, 
and with gold pen and perfumed ink, on gilt-edged paper. 
proceeded to write his little novel. The Englishman 
straightway got him tothe native haunts of the camel. 
He hunted the camel, rode the camel, drove the camel, 
and plowed with it, or at least tried to; ate camel’s steaks 
and drank camel’s milk; killed the camel and wore camel’s 
hair and camel’s hide; dissected the camel and articulated 
its skeleton. Then he wrote his natural history of the 
camel, 

Moral: I have not, as you suppose, either evolved my 
Negro from the depths of my consciousness, nor have I 
inferred a race from a domesticated specimen. I have, 
on the contrary, spared no pains and been to no little in- 
convenience, to see the real Negro just as he is. I have 
come in contact with every possible type of the race from 
Boston to New Orleans. I have preached and lectured to 
him, I have corresponded with him, I have employed 
him, I have slept in his cabin and ate at his board down 
on the Chattahoochee, and I have had him step up 
behind me and cancel my vote at the polls in Virginia. 
I have lived in a Northern town under a Negro Burgess, 
and have edited a county Democratic paper which had 
scores of Negro subscribers—‘‘ Des because you treat us 
right an’ don’ call us ‘coons,’ boss.” I have been present 
at his deliberative (?) meetings when half the house was 
on the floor at once and the speaker’s gavel beat an in- 
cessant tattoo on the desk. It quite reminded me of the 
House of Representatives at Washington. I have been 
present at his worship, when from thick lips went up 
prayers that were poems. Yes, from ‘“ mammy”—who 








used to hold me in her arms and rock to and fro while she 
crooned, ‘‘ Oh, John, don’ ye’ weep no mo’,”—up, I think 
I know the Negro. 

I know his faults, too, Harry. That he is sometimes, 
very often, indeed, suspicious and ungrateful; that he 
will promise you to come to work and not do it; that he 
will leave you in the lurch just when you most. need him; 
that he is a petty pilferer; that he is lascivious; I admit. 
But for everything there isa cause. That the Negro 
should have leaped ina day from an infinitude of bar- 
barism, capped with seven generations of slavery, into 
all the virtues and amenities of ‘‘man at his climax,” 
is just a little more than a reasonable man can expect. 

Said a prominent Northern lawyer and Republican to 
me recently: ‘‘I confess that I am disappointed in the 
Negro. He has had twenty-five years now, and what 
has he done with them ?” 

‘* Mr. C——,” I replied, ‘‘ your own Northern Emer- 
son has said that to reform a man you must begin with 
his grandmother. We are just now dealing with the 
grandmothers.” 

“*T see,” said he, thoughfully. 

Said a young colored man, who spoke recently on the 
same platform with myself, and who, according to a 
prominent journal, made the best speech of the evening: 
‘They say we are lascivious; why should we not be when 
our marital rights were ignored and invaded for centu- 
ries? They say we steal; why should we not when we 
ourselves were stolen? They say we lie; why should we 
not when for two hundred and forty years our word was 
not taken on oath? They say we shirk; why should we 
not when for generations our only incentive to industry 
was the lash of the overseer? Do you gentlemen believe 
in heredity? Or is it another of the many things monopo- 
lized by the white man?” 

Iam ready to admit, I repeat, that the Negro is not so 
white as he has been painted by some of his sentimental 
friends. Often he is dilatory, wasteful, slovenly, given 
to petty pilfering, disposed to live from hand to mouth, 
and is capable of obliterating an obligation as easily as a 
schoolboy wipes a sum from a slate with a sponge. But if 
you do not know white men of the same kind, Harry, 
your experience is an exceptionally happy one. 

This is one side of the shield, now let us have the 
other. Were it not as old a story to you as it is to me, I 
could tell you by the hour of Negroes who stayed by the 
mistress and the children during that terrible five years 
that master was away; of Negroes who charged side by 
side with their masters in a fight which was none of 
theirs; of Negroes who shared their master’s imprison- 
ment; of Negroes—one at least—who voluntarily, and in 
the face of many inducements and much opposition, 
walked back from Pennsylvania and freedom to South 
Carolina and servitude, because of a promise to a dead 
master to ‘‘ go back to Miss Mary”; of another who told 
me how, on the night before the fatal fight, he ‘‘ kivered 
up de Cunnel as wa’m as de thinness of de blankets would 
allow.” Is there a more pathetic sentence in all history? 
Who shall measure the depth of the love, or the hight of 
the manhood, of that black man as he handled those 
threadbare blankets, worn to holes in places, and then, all 
regardless of himself, ‘‘kivered up de Cunnel as wa’m 
as de thinness would allow ”? 

One of the whitest pages in all history, Harry,is that 
which records the loyalty of the black man to his master 
and his master’s wife and little ones, during that long 
struggle, one object of which was to keep that black man 
aslave. One of the blackest pages in all history, tho 
almost a blank, is that which fails to record the cham- 
pionsbip of the black man’s cause by a single representa- 
tive Southern politician. 

But I have no patience with this line of argument. It 
is worse than idle to contend for the right of citizenship 
of people who constitute about one-seventh of the whole 
population, and who were almost to a man born in this 
country, some of them of a native ancestry of seven 
generations—a people, too, who pay taxes on one hundred 
and sixty millions of dollars, who own in their own right 
thirteen colleges and academies of a respectable grade, 
who number among their thousands of e jucated profes- 
sional men those whom the leading institutions of learn- 
ing have delighted to honor, who raise about all the 
rice and cane, three-fifths of the cotton, a fair share of 
the corn—to say nothing of the melons, potatos, peanuts, 
and other crops—who capably pursue every mechanical 
occupation, and who are as essential to the South’s exist- 
ence as legs are to a pedestrian or arms to a blacksmith. 

On my last trip through the South, only eight weeks 
ago, they told me everywhere that the “ niggur” wouldn’t 
work. “Then,” said I, ‘‘ you have the most phenomenal 
crop in the world; a crop that plants itself; hoes itself, 
plows itselfs, gins itself, bales itself, and ‘totes’ itself to 
market.” To say nothing of all the other crops, and all 
other avocations. the Negroes of the South have raised 
this year more than one bale of cotton—value, about $40— 
per head. A very idle population that! The fact is, Harry, 
you have the most valuable working people on the face 
of the earth. They are docile, fairly industrious, cheap, 
and peaceable. An old saying has it: ‘‘ You'll never miss 
the water till the well runs dry.” You of the South may 
realize this yet. I hope not. 

But suppose we admit that the colored people of the 
South are all that is alleged against them? The question 
still remains—Shall he be serf or citizen? The answer ig 
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that this is America, and that here serfdom has no place 
for the sole of its foot. ; 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 
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TRAITS-AND SAYINGS OF A. PRINCETON 
GENIUS. 








BY THE REV. GEORGE FRANCIS GREENE. 





CHARLES HopGE once asserted that Addison Alexander 
was the greatest man he had ever known. So, to atleast 
one of those who sat .. his feet, Addison Alexander 
Hodge seems the greatest teacher he ever knew. What 
power he had to set in motion the mental machinery of 
the dullest of his students! It was the quality, born of 
enthusiasm, which made Thomas Arnold and our own 
Nott, Hopkins and Agassiz princes among educators, 
And did ever such a flow of mingled eloquence, wit, 
satire, humor, pathetic sentiment and splendid illustra. 
tion, always varied, always appropriate, fall from the lips 
of teacher before? I recall the tribute of President Garfield 
to Mark Hopkins, and venture to apply similar language 
to Dr. Hodge. If you could put him at one end of a log 
anywhere in a forest, and a bright student at the other, 
you would have there a theological seminary. 

The play of humor and wit which were never far 
from the surface in this Gamaliel, contributed much to 
his success in making systematic theology the most fas- 
cinating of subjects to his students. He knew how to 
frame the gravest and driest subjects in sunbeams. He 
believed with Jeremy Taylor that we ‘‘ may well be re- 
freshed by a clear and brisk discourse, as by the air of 
Campanian wines, and our faces and our heads may well 
be anointed and look pleasant with wit as with the fat 
of the balsam tree.” There are different species of pleas- 
antry. The arrow of his wit, was always feathered with 
truth and carried lessons at its barb. While he had 
almost the keenest perception of the ludicrous of any 
man I ever knew—the inspired power to discover 
grotesque resemblances in things widely dissimilar—he 
never appeared to say a comical thing for the mere sake 
of the comic. On the contrary, he reminded one of the 
oft-qnoted lines concerning Touchstone: 

“ He uses his folly like a stalking-horse, 
And under the presentation of that he shoots his wit.’’ 

For dullness his smile had no mercy. A _ student 
whom I designate as X.—a sort of religious Mr. Toots,— 
stopped him after class one day to call his attention to 
an original theory of justification. After being listened 
to patiently, X. was finally dismissed with these some- 
what startling words: ‘‘ Well, you may believe that if 
you want to; but if you do you won’t go to Heaven.” It 
is to be hoped that X. has revised his creed. Pharisaism 
and sham were conspicuous targets for his satire. 
‘* When I was a pastor in Virginia a minister called on 
me one morning, before breakfast, to argue that he had 
reached perfection. I said to him, ‘ You’re mistaken, 
and Pll prove it. You have detained me from breakfast 
and so made me mad, and thus sinned in making me 
sin!’ ‘Oh no,’ he replied, ‘I wouldn’t say you have 
sinned; I would callit being vexed!’” There is a volume 
of wisdom in an anecdote like that. In one of his ‘‘ Pop- 
ular Lectures” he compares Christians who think they 
have reached complete sanctification to prematurely 
ripened fruit. ‘‘ You sometimes find pears early ripe, 
and they have a sweet and luscious self-consciousness of 
it, and they fall down flat on the earth and are soft, 
because there is a worm at the core. My good grand- 
mother used to say, ‘I do hate the early ripes.’” 

The following are stray pieces of the coin of his prac- 
tical wisdom and wit, without reference to their date or 
superscription. They were picked up either in the lec- 
ture room or in our private talks. ‘‘ Ministers need par- 
ticularly to guard against the temptation to a sort of 
flippancy in the handling of Scripture. Our very inti- 
macy with the Bible, arising from the use of it as a text- 
book as well as a book of devotion, is liable tolead to a 
species of irreverence toward it.” ‘‘ Learn to preach 
textual sermons. The mistake of my early ministry was 
in preaching almost solely upon topics. If you preach 
textual sermons you won’t be apt to preach out.” He 
apparently did not attach to patristic theology the value 
givenit by many. “ A betternamethan Church, Fathers 
for these men would be Church Babies. Their theology 
was infantile. Theology, like astronomy, is an advanc- 
ing science.” Some one quoted as an authority an old 
professor whose thinking seemed to belong pretty much 
to a former generation. ‘Oh, don’t bring him forward 
as an authority. He believes yet in the Declaration of 
Independence!” He denied that Calvinism is narrow. 
‘*Calvinism is the broadest of systems. It regards the 
divine sovereignty and the freedom of the humaa will as 
the two sides of a roof which come together at a ridge- 
pole above the clouds. Calvinism accepts both truths. 
A system which denies either has only half a roof over 
its head.” 

I always regarded Dr. Hodge as a preacher of singular 
eloquence. The Seminary Chapel was always well filled 
when it was known that he was to preach. True, he 
was strikingly lacking in the outward equipments of the 
orator. His voice was weak and expressionless; his ap- 
anything else to his almost studied carelessness of dress 


elocution. But so lofty was the plane of his thought, so 
rich and chaste his diction, and so warm the flow of his 
sympathy, that his audience were always spellbound by 
what a fellow-student well styled the “eloquence of his 
thought.” In the autumn of 1883 nearly all of the stu- 
dents in the Seminary went to a great inter-seminary 
missionary convention in Hartford. Before we started 
Dr. Hodge said to me: ‘I don’t know that I quite like 
this. Iam going along to make an address. But I fear 
we shall all get demoralized in our Seminary work. It 
seems as if the whole Seminary were going on a sort of 
spree!” At the convention his address swept everything 
before it. When in the peroration he made some pathetic 
reference to Thomas Aquinas, the Angelic Doctor—I for- 
get now in what connection—many of those who were 
present will remember that the great audience was 
moved to tears. Can any one who ever heard it forget 
the emotions awakened by his oft-repeated sermou on 
‘*Heaven”? I heard it at least four times, and always 
with joy, during my seven years in Princeton. It was 
as great a sermon as Wendell Phillips’s lecture on the 
** Lost Arts” was a great lecture. Nay, it had something 
of the quality which renders the Apocalypse eternally 
sublime and beautiful. As I write a copy of his ‘‘ Popu- 
lar Lectures on Theological Themes” lies on my desk. It 
contains a version of that wonderful sermon, and I ven- 
ture to pronounce the paragraph containing the illustra- 
tion about Laura Bridgman, as there given, one of the 
most eloquent passages, all things considered, in ser- 
monic literature. One who can speak in such a strain 
must be ready ‘‘with replication prompt and reason 
strong, to make the weeper smile, the langher weep.” 

In Dr. Hodge, as in Luther, strength of soul was tem- 
pered by great gentleness. Mr. Lowell, in his Exeter 
Hall address, said of Garfield: ‘‘ He was so human.” So 
the tender-heartedness of this great theologian showed 
him to be human in the happiest sense. This wus told 
me ‘by one of his family: He had a pet puppy which, in 
mischief, partially destroyed a rug in his study. He 
thought discipline was necessary, and so was found on 
his knees, hitting the little animal gently with his coat- 
tail. Mr. Puppy seemed to regard it as a joke, and was 
wagging his tail vigorously all the time. The last day he 
lectured to our class, a classmate said at the dinner table: 
‘* Boys, I’ve been all broken up. On the steps of Stuart 
Hall I told ‘ Archie’ that I was sorry our course was at 
anend. What do you think? He began to rub his eyes 
like a big boy to keep back the tears, and without saying 
a word opened the cellar door and went down to get 
‘away from me.” Great the heart, now silent, which re- 
sponded to thought as sublime and momentous as the 
music of the spheres, and beat, too, in unison with emo- 
tions of the least of his brethren in the-Master’s service. 

Those hours and associations are gone forever. They 
were of a sunny sowing-time, and the seed was golden. 
The days have passed into “the dark backward and 
abysm of time”; but the memory abides like the fragance 
of celestial flowers. And remembrance shall be peren- 
nially sweet of “‘ that friend of mine who lives in God.” 

CRANFORD, N. J. 
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BY JAMES PAYN. 











THE gentleman alleged to have represented his friend 
as having been killed in a railway accident, with Tit- 
Bits, Ally Sloper and Answers in his pocket, and endeav- 
ored (on behalf of sorrowing relatives) to obtain the in- 
surances issued by those periodicals, has got into trouble; 
his plan was most ingenious, but not even his greatest 
admirers (supposing the prosecutors prove their case, 
which has yet to be done) can call it ingenuous. The 
theory of the prosecution seems to be that he got upan 
account of a railway accident that never occurred, and 
inserted it in a newspaper with a fataltermination to his 
imaginary claimant; but it is much more likely (not- 
withstanding the well-known wickedness of editors) that 
he invented the newspaper. If this be so, this miserable 
man, in addition to his other peccadillos, is a plagiarist. 
{n one of Charles Reade’s novels (I think itis ‘“‘ Foul 
Play”) an entire copy of a well known daily paper is 
forged, with the object of inserting in it a criminal trial, 
which never took place. But for the intervention of one 
of those superhumanly intelligent detectives only known 
to fiction, half a dozen of whom sent to Scotland Yard 
would establish its reputation, the device would have 
succeeded, and the hero been kept in penal servitude 
forever. So far as the insurances are concerned, how- 
ever, the plot in question seems to be original. I know 
lots of people who insure their lives against railway 
accidents in this way, and while thus providing for their 
families, patronize periodical literature. They are all 
alive at present; but as they travel a good deal, they 
say “‘such bad luck cannot last,” or, as others believe, 
this precautionary measure itself prevents accidents, just 
as the taking out one’s umbrella in the morning guaran- 
tees a fine day. 

The suit of the Nizam of the Deccan against Mr. Ja- 
cobs is. as regards costs, the most remarkable cause célé- 
bre with respect to jewels ever recorded. It seems cer- 
tain that His Highness was prepared to pay £430,000—or 
£17,000 a year forever—for possession of “the Imperial.” 
This suggests that in spite of the many assertions to the 





find gesture; and he openly scoffed at the principles of 


contrary, ‘“‘the barbarous East” is pretty much as it 





used to be in the days of the “ Arabian Nights.” Only 
there is neither romance nor poetry in the matter. The 
jewel is itself bourgeois, a nouveau riche, with no asso- 


ciation of the past belonging to it. It has not been the 


cause of bloody wars, or the deaths of princes; it has not 
been the pride of a priesthood or the eyes of an idol. 
What has become, one wonders, of that diamond neck- 
lace which hastened a revolution and tarnished the rep- 
utation of a queen? I can imagine any man giving a 
good round sum of money for that. Or, if the Urim and 
Thummim were found, the British Museum would 
doubtless give a million of money for them. There is a 
diamond in the crown of France whose intrinsic value, 
great as it is, is outweighed by its historic interest, and 
which remained for years in the body of the faithful 
servant, who, beset by robbers, swallowed it. One can 
conceive a “‘ collector” paying very handsomely for that. 
But the Nizam and his coveted jewel is a story only re- 
deemed from commonplace because so huge a sum is in- 
volved in it. 

The impunity or inadequate punishment which the 
crime of cruelty has so long met with among our adult 
population has encouraged their children to rival them. 
Following close upon the terrible murder of a boy by his 
two young companions, has occurred a case of unex- 
ampled brutality to pigeons by still younger criminals. 
It is difficult to imagine a creature more innocent and in- 
offensive than a pigeon; but with miscreants of this stamp 
nothing is sacred. There is, of course, a difficulty in the 
treatment of juvenile ruffianism, which is, moreover, en- 
hanced by the objection to corporal punishment, which 
is supposed by mealy-mouthed philanthropists to ‘‘ bru- 
talize” natures that are already callous. We may learn 
a lesson from a less cultured people as to conduct in such 
cases. At Abo, in Finland, a dog that had been run over 
by a carriage crawled to the door of a tanner in the town. 
The man’s son, a boy of fourteen, first stoned, and then 
poured a vessel of boiling water over the miserable crea- 
ture. For this diabolical act the boy was conducted to 
the marketplace by an officer of justice, and this sen- 
tence passed on him: ‘‘ Inhuman lad; because instead of 
assisting the poor animal that implored your aid, and 
which derived its being from the same God who gave you 
life, you but added to its torments, you will wear upon 
your breast the name that you deserve and receive fifty 
strokes.” A blackboard was hung around his neck with 
‘* A savage and inhuman Lad” upon it, and when the 
lashes had been laid on he was treated to a discourse 
upon humanity. In England the judge only gives the 
discourse, with the results with which we are all unhap- 
pily acquainted. 

Within a few days of one another three attempts have 
been made in England to wreck railway expresses. Ex- 
cept among the officials this has caused little excitement; 
what has not happened appears to the great majority of 
persons as what will never happen. But some day, if 
these fiendish attempts are not discontinued, and there is 
no probability of their being so, a catastrophe will hap- 
pen at which the whole nation (except those who were in 
the wrecked train), will hold up their hands in horrer. 
Yet these attempts have been made again and again, and 
when the offenders have been caught they have had 
short terms of imprisonment, less than they would have 
had for stealing asheep. The sense of comparison seems to 
be utterly wanting in our criminal legisiators. If it was 
understood that penal servitude for life was the punish- 
ment for this diabolical crime—even when it was not 
successful—it would atleast be far less common. At 
present, if a navvy quarrels with his foreman, and is dis- 
charged from ‘‘ the works,” it strikes him (being as illog- 
ical as unscrupulons), that to put an iron chair and two 
or three wooden sleepers on the rails for the benefit of 
the next ‘‘express” is an easy way of righting himself 
at little risk; if the attempt is defeated and he is caught, 
he can do the penalty attached to it ‘‘on his head,” 
while, if it succeeds, it is probable that in the universal 
panic and dismay he may escape altogether. 


* Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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HOW WE TREAT THE CHINESE. 


BY W. F. GRAY. 











THE promptness of the Chinese in agreeing to the just- 
ness of the claim for damages on account of the Wu- 
chu riots and the immediate payment of the 110,000 taels 
demanded, together with the cession to the injured mis- 
sionaries of several acres of land commanding their es- 
tablishment, is in strong contrast to the conduct of 
Americans in making reparation for outrages committed 
upon the subjects of China in this country. The fact 
that the Chinese Government took prompt steps to pay 
for the damage done at Wu-chu, and that it agreed with- 
out a murmur to the amount demanded, together with 
the occurrence of outbreaks in other localities, which 
will assuredly be followed by further claims for indem- 
nity, calls to mind the certainty that a counter claim will 
be set up for outrages on the subjects of that Govern- 
ment in this country which have not as yet been made 
the subject of negotiation. The present is an opportune 
occasion for reviewing the principal of these outrages, 
most if not all of which seem to have almost entirely 
escaped the attention of the Eastern press, or at best 





have received only passing notice, 
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First in date as well as in cold-blooded fiendishness 
was the atrocious and premeditated slaughter of thirty- 
four Chinese miners that occurred in 1887 on the Snake 
River, at the point where that stream forms the boundary 
line between Oregon and Idaho. The scene of the slaugh- 
ter was on the Oregon bank of the river, in a wild and 
almost inaccessible region, sparsely settled, and the re- 
sort of gangs of horse thieves and cut-throats. The full 
particulars of this crime have but recently come to light. 

South of the region mentioned the Snake River flows 
through a farming region, fairly well settled. The peo- 
ple of this locality were horrified in the latter part of 
April, 1887, at finding, inside of a week, the bodies of a 
number of Chinese floating in the water of the river, 
When examined, each body was found to have wounds 
made by bullets; and the remains also gave evidence of 
having traveled a considerable distance. All told, twenty 
bodies were found, each bearing the unmistakable evi- 
dence of murder. The remains were all decently interred, 
and the officials of the Chinese Consulate in this city 
were informed of the facts. 

They communicated at once with the authorities of 
the locality where the bodies were found, and these men 
seem to have done all in their powerto ferret out the 
facts in regard to the wholesale fhurder; but they were 
unsuccessful, and finally reported that to the best of their 
belief the bodies had floated down from the vicinity of 
Wallowa, Ore., but that section .was peopled almost 
entirely by desperadoes, to whom the murder of a white 
man, let alone a Chinaman, was of no importance, and it 
was useless to prosecute the inquiry further. 

The Chinese Consul General, upon learning these facts, 
at once engaged an expert detective and authorized him 
to spare no expense in ascertaining the truth and bringing 
the guilty parties to justice. It was not believed possible 
that so wholesale a slaughter could have been committed 
without a large number being concerned therein, and it 
was believed that a little good detective work would re- 
sult in bringing the murderers to justice. 

The detective spent several months and several 
thousand dollars in his search. He did his duty faith- 
fully, but found himself completely balked and was 
obliged at last to confess that he was defeated; that the 
report made by the authorities as to the reasons for their 
non-success was borne out by the facts, and that they 
had in truth done all they could to unearth the porpetra- 
tors of the crime. 

So the matter was dropped, and as time went on it 
seemed as if the blood of the score of Chinamen was 
destined to call aloud for vengeance in vain. But, as the 
Chinese Consul remarked to your correspondent, ** It did 
not seem possible that God Almighty could allow the 
secret to remain hidden,” and so it proved. It was 
necessary first to bring one of those with the guilty 
knowledge to his deathbed, and then, with eternity 
staring him in his face, he told the awful story. But 
until that deathbed confession had been made the full 
extent of the terrible butchery had not been known. 
Besides the twenty whose bodies had floated down the 
river to civilized regions, there were fourteen more 
killed whose remains were never found, making in all 
thirty-four Chinamen slaughtered for purposes of 
robbery. 

From the confession referred to it appears that four, 
or at most five, white men were concerned in the affair. 
At a bar on Snake River, in the wild region referred to at 
the outset, there were a number of Chinese engaged in 
placer mining, and it was reported that they were en- 
joying good luck. It was proposed to kill and rob them, 
and plans were laid accordingly. Each white man was 
well armed with Winchester rifle and revolvers, and they 
separated into couples. Two went up the river, and the 
other two took a circuit so as to come down stream and 
reach the camp on the opposite side. They found twelve 
Chinese on the bar at work and one in camp, cooking. 
The two murderers who came down stream reached the 
camp first, and at once opened fire on their victims, kill- 
ing several. The Chinese were taken by surprise, and, 
dropping their tools, fled down the river. They ran 
vight into the arms of the other couple, who also opened 
fire and completed the work of murder. Twelve Chinese 
had been instantly killed, and the thirteenth had been 
wounded and was left lying by a rock, it being supposed 
he could not escape, and the murderers being anxious to 
rob the camp. The bodies of the dead were thrown into 
the swift current of the river, and in the camp the assas- 
sins found five sacks of gold dust, containing nearly 
$6,000. -- 

They remained in the Chinese camp all night, and next 
morning they remembered the wounded Chinaman, and 
went to see what had become of him, They found him 
zone, but quickly espied him in a boat trying to escape. 
The poor fellow had had his arm broken by a bullet the 
day before, and was unable to manage his craft, which 
was quickly driven ashore, whereupon he was seized, his 
brains beaten out, and his mangled body also given sepul- 
ture in the waves. 

Shortly after this, the murderers espied a boat contain- 
ing eight Chinese coming down the river, the occupants 
evidently intending to stop at the camp of their mur- 
dered fellow-countrymen. The assassins kept out of 
sight, and allowed the Chinese to land. Then, as they 
were going all unsuspectingly toward the camp, the as- 
sassins opened fire, and, being expert marksmen, their 





victims fell like so many sheep. Eight shots were fired, 
and the eight Chinese were killed, after which their 
bodies were likewise cast into the stream. 

The appetite of the murderous villains for blood was 
now whetted, and they determined to make a clean 
sweep of all the Chinese in the country. They knew 
there was another camp of pig-tailed miners a few miles 
up the river, so they embarked in the boat belonging to 
the men they had just killed and set out on their mur- 
derous errand. The Devil must have helped them, for 
they reached the camp safely, found the unsuspecting 
Chinese at work on the bar to the number of thirtecn 
(again the unlucky number), opened fire on them and 
murdered each and every one. Their bodies, too, were 
thrown into the river, and their cabins were ransacked, 
resulting in the. discovery and theft of some $50,000 worth 
of gold dust. Thirty-four lives had been sacrificed and a 
little over $56,000 in dust obtained as a reward for the 
wholesale slaughter. 

Actually, this seems incredible. It certainly does not 
seem possible that such cold-blooded villains could exist 
unhung in this country. 

Yet on his dying bed Robert McMillan, once of Immaha, 
Wallowa County, Ore., solemnly affirmed that this horri- 
ble tale was true, and so affirming went before his 
Creator. 

He named Bruce Evans, Frank Vaughn, Max Larue 
and ‘ Tide” Canfield as the men who committed the 
crime and stole the gold dust. The bodies of twenty of 
the thirty-four murdered Chinese are mute evidence of 
the truth of MeMillan’s confession, while the other four- 
teen were easily accounted for as having been lodged 
among the rocks, driftwood and shifting sands of the 
stream in the seventy-five or one hundred miles that lay 
between the scene of the slaughter and the locality 
where the other bodies were found. 

The confession of McMillan has been translated into 
Chinese, and, with a full account of the whole terrible 
affair, has been sent to the authorities at Peking, with a 
request for instructions. In view of recent occurrences 
in China, who can doubt what those instructions will be? 

But there is more to tell. 

SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 
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THE real fight about the Speakership is over, since the 
election of Mr. Crisp. The making up of the committees 
is the vital part of the struggle. They were saying, last 
week, that the procession of people into Mr. Crisp’s room 
at the House was something monotonous, it was so long 
and so constant. They added: ‘‘ The Speaker listens a 
great deal; but, like the tar baby, he ‘ain’t sayin’ any- 
thin’.”” Ways and means to do things are as important 
to a Congress as to a housekeeper or a business man, so that 
is one of the first committees that is looked after. The 
chairmen of the committees will all be Democrats. That 
goes without saying; on the most important ones there 
will be nine or ten Democrats to three or four Repub- 
licans. People have talked of Mr. Mills as head of 
the Ways and Mesns, with Mr. Springer next, so that if 
Mr. Mills is sent up into the Senate by the Texas Legisla- 
ture Mr. Springer will become chairman. That would be 
a pleasant way of settling the question, and everybody 
would be gratified. So much has diplomacy to do with 
the matter. On Rules the Speaker also has his trials. 
The Democrats remember the trouble they made them- 
selves last winter with Speaker Reed’s Rules, and they 
object to adopting the same this year; but they may do 
it nevertheless. Then there is the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. The Democrats know perfectly well that the 
Republicans will crowd upon that Committee all the cases 
they can think of, in order to be able to say that the 
party has no sympathy with the soldiers. So this is also 
an important matter—more than anywhere else Mr. Crisp 
wants here men of sympathy and tact and judgment 
combined. He has much raw material to work from, 
because so many are new members, and it is impossible 
to tell what a man will do until he has been tried. 
Nothing can be really done in legislation until there is a 
commiitee to take charge of each bill as it is offered. So 
the House practically does nothing until the great matter 
was settled. 

The Senate has settled its affairs and is in working 
order and has already offered several hundred bills. In 
making up the committees Mr. Kyle was not mentioned 
while Mr. Pfeffer is put on three or four. Mr. Kyle is 
one of the Farmers’ Alliance, so is Mr. Pfeffer, and the 
reason of the difference made is clearly because Mr. Kyle 
is Democratic. The Committee on Military Officers has 
Mr. Proctor added to its numbers, as it naturally fould. 
Mr. Proctor is the new Senator who takes the place of 
Mr. Edmunds, and who was, until the opening of Con- 
gress, the Secretary of War. He was appointed by 
President Harrison immediately on entering upon his 
office, and so Mr. Proctor has had thr2e years’ experience 
in military matters at their very center. Mr. Senator 
Proctor has already presented a bill upon military mat- 
ters amending a previous act to promote justice in our 
army by permitting commanding officers to mitigate the 
sentences of summary courts. This is to prevent a 
‘*drumhead” cour--martial sentence from being too se- 





vere. Mr. Proctor is regarded with a great deal of inter- 
est because of his previous position as Secretary, but also 
because he takes the place of so distinguished a man as 
Senator Edmunds. He is a much younger man, with 
brown hair untouched with gray, a small, well-shaped 
head, with light gray eyes and regular features. He is 
tall and slénder, and as he has not Mr. Edmunds’s desk 
he does not in any way remind one of his predecessor, 
That distinguished desk, with its substratum of heavy 
law books, which gave one the feeling that their owner 
was immovably founded upon law and order, is now oc- 
cupied by Mr. Dixon, of Rhode Island, a young Senator, 
who has his laurels yet to win; and as he is on the Com- 
mittee of Patents and also on that of Post Offices and 
Post Roads, they are not very far away from him. 

There are many new heads, as one looks over 
the gallery on to the floor of the Senate. Mr. 
Kyle and Mr. Irby are both new men, and both have 
six years before them of the wearing sort of life which is 
the fate of a public man, in which to grow gray. Amer- 
ican politics are given to unexplained episodes, and the 
oddest of them all and the most incomprehensible is the 
sudden uprising which threw out Mr. Wade Hampton, of 
South Carolina, and put in Mr. Irby. The former be- 
longed strictly to that class of Southerners, who are of 
blue blood and who hold that every well-born Southerner 
is by nature a statesman. Mr. Hampton grew a little 
careless about ways and means of holding to his constit- 
uents. He took it for granted that he would be returned 
—the ‘solid South” would attend to that. But there 
was a break in the line one fine morning, and Mr. Irby 
“whirled in,” as Uncle Remus would say. He too is 
young and slight and brown-haired, and the makers up 
of the Democratic part of the Committee regarded him 
as a problem, and did not know where to put him, be- 
cause they are not certain what he will do. Other new 
Senators are also embarrassing in another way; they 
have already made themselves prominent. Five men, 
Mr. Vilas, Mr. Brice, Mr. Hill, Mr. Gordon and Mr. 
Palmer, are already widely known and should all be put 
upon important committees—w hat ones was the question. 
There were Democratic vacancies on the Foreign Affairs, 
but none on Finance or on several other of the most im- 
portant ones. So there was the difficult matter of mak- 
ing three places serve for five men. The next Congres- 
sional Directory will show how they succeeded. 

The friends of Mr. Crisp in Georgia have given him a 
pretty gavelof pine with a silver plate and an inscrip- 
tion. But the wise ones say it is not strong enough to 
keep that unwieldy majority in order. The pounding a 
Speaker has to do sometimes is really physical; the board 
of the desk had to be taken out at the end of Speaker 
Reed's service, it was so damaged, not only by the wear 
of the cloth, but from actual injury to the wood. An 
admirer of Mr. Reed, living in the far West, got posses- 
sion of the board and carried it off as an interesting relic. 

Society has been doing some pleasant things. Mrs. 
Morton has given two teas to her more intimate personal 
friends and one dinner party, the first, I was told, of 
three or four to be given in succession. The Morton 
house on Scott Circle is very handsome, and the large 
dining room gives ample room for a company of guests. 
The Vice President and Mrs. Morton have had long 
training in public affairs, both in America and abroad, 
and they entertain with hospitality. We are getting 
used to having a Vice President, but when one thinks 
how long it is since we have had one it is another reason 
for making Mr. Morton a noticeable person. He is the 
only living Vice President. Mr. Hendricks died in the 
second year of his term. Mr. Arthur was both—Vice 
President, then President, and he is dead, and before him 
there was Mr. Wheeler; but that is far off. 

Mrs. Harrison has had another of her private recep- 
tions at which there were a great number of people, but 
not so many as to give it the air of being a public thing. 
She received in the Red room with Mrs. McKee. Mrs. 
Harrison is the President of the Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution; perhaps it is that, coupled 
with a housekeeper’s liking for a house in dainty order 
from top to.botsem, which has impelled her to a careful 
study of the White House. She has hunted a little in the 
corners and by-ways, and has brought to light many in- 
teresting old things connnected with our early days as a 
Republic, and she laments that there are not more—as 
there ought to be. But at any rate, she said: “ Let us 
begin to keep what there is of historical value, and 
then if Congress will pass a law to forbid irresponsible 
stewards selling off the furniture and the china, when, 
according to their taste it is old and out of fashion, there 
will be a possibility of interesting historical things gath- 
ering here.” 

She has brought the Benjamin Fraaklin vases of Sévres 
china and put them on the mantelpiece in the state din- 
ing room, and the great solid silver soup tureens of the 
time of President Van Buren, for the purchase of which 
some member of Congress fell upon Mr. Van Buren as too 
extravagant a person for a republic to tolerate. On the 
state dining table also stands a center piece, a mir- 
ror in seven parts, with a high border of gilt scrolls 
around it, from which rise figures bearing glass branches. 
This was probably bought by General Washington after 
he was President. It is known to be old, and it answers 
to a description in a letter of Gouverneur Morris from 
Paris to General Washington, in which the former calls 
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it a “‘ surtout, with twelve figures and two vases.” Mr’ 
Morris also says: 

‘“‘ You will perhaps exclaim that I have not complied with 
your directions as to economy, but you will be of a differ- 
evt opinion when you see the article. I could have sent 
you & Bumber of pretty trifles for very little prime cost, but 
you must have had an annual supply. I think it is 
of very great importance to fix the taste of our country 
properly, and I think your example will go very far in that 
respect. It is, therefore, my wish that everything about 
you should be substantially good, and majestically plain, 
made to endure.” 

‘‘That is what I think,” said Mrs, Harrison, ‘and | 
am interested in bringing out these things. But it is 
iamentable the loss there has been. See here!”"—and she 
went up to the sideboard in the state dining room—‘‘ this 
is nothing but a poor varnished thing in black walnut. 
Where are the old mahogany ones that they had seventy 
years ago? There was a bust of Washington somewhere 
in these rooms once, and that has gone. They must pass 
a law so that things may not be sold from the Whiie 
House in a-reckless way. There are only about twenty 
interesting old things in the whole White House where 
there ought to be hundreds, each of them handsome and 
full of historic associations.” 

Then she showed with true housewifely pleasure the 
new decorations in the state dining room. The walls are 
frescoed in different shades of yellow, and at the top of 
the high windows “ grilles” have been placed—orna- 
mental lattice panels, we should call them—which make 
ventilation a possibility at a state dinner when the room 
has fifty guests in it besides a small army of waiters, 
with the lights blazing away, and boxing up oxygen, and 
air becomes a thing one longs for. The fireplaces in this 
room are still the old ones first put there, the only old 
ones in the whole mansion. They are of white marble, 
with a pier-glass above the shelf, the latter supported by 
a conventional figure, not quite a caryatid, but as if one 
were taken and conventionalized; and on the shelf stands 
one of the Benjamin Franklin vases, and at the opposite 
end stands its mate upon a similar mantel-shelf. The 
room lights up very beautifully. Its yellow decorations 
are delicate, and catch the rays from the chandeliers, 
and help make a warm, bright atmosphere. 

‘‘T have spent all the appropriation,” said Mrs. Harri- 
son, smiling, ‘‘some of it in decorations, but not all. 
There was much to be done in places that are not for 
show—the laundry and even the cellars; but it will be in 
good order next 4th of March.” 








Sanitary. 
GROUND, WATER AND HEALTH. 


THE ground, as related to health, has long been a theme 
discussed by sanitarians. Yet year after year new hypoth- 
eses are presented or new facts ascertained. 

Because of its composite structure, of its varieties, of its 
effect on temperature, of its various animal, vegetable and 
mineral contents,and of the air, water and gases it contains, 
it may well attract the most careful and searching study. 

Its rocks and stones modify heat. The density or poros- 
ity of the soil determines much as to its percolating and 
dispensing properties. Its vegetation is constantly taking 
from it important ingredients, or by decay making of its 
upper portion a soil, while animal matters and particles of 
various kinds are also determining its constituency. Clean, 
clear, porous ground has much to do with health, while, on 
the other hand, soaked or filth-sodden is often the primal 
factor in the origination or extension of disease. 

In the country, where there is a covering of vegetation, 
and where this is variously appropriated to the needs of 
man and beast, it is easy to see how an equilibrium is 
maintained and how the natural processes generally con- 
duce to health. It is quite different in villages and cities 
where solid matter or soiled liquids in various stages of 
decomposition or prepared therefor, fall upon the ground 
and are not disposed of in any natural way. It is inevitable 
that such ground becomes rich in organic matter, and that 
of a peculiarly objectionable kind. It finds its way into 
the air in various noxious particles and gases, and so tends 
to deteriorate the air. Besides, the wetness and various 
local conditions affect temperature and moisture and so 
become important factors as bearing upon health. 

If we attempt to relieve ourselves from this surface ac- 
cumulation, or distribution by cesspools, or other forms of 
burying, we are no better off. Indeed, what we now know 
of bacterial life and of the process of nitrification teaches 
us that natural forces independent of vegetation come to 
our aid much better near the surface than in deep pits or 
foul sewers beneath it. At a distance, say of three feet, 
there is much less activity of those low forms of vegetative 
life, someof which are breaking up complex compounds and 
seeking to dispose of them without injury. While there 
may be reasons for deep burial as to the depth of seven 
to ten feet, there are many arguments against the super- 
ficial burial of foul matters, if by this we mean at depths 
between two feet and seven, somewhat modified by the 
nature of the soil. Recently we have had nore discussion 
as to the effect of the level of ground water on health. It 
is well recognized that water expels air from the soil 
except that which the water itself contains. This makes 
ground damp and suspends many salutary chemical 
changes. It is, therefore, well conceded that dry ground 
is best to live upon, by which is meant ground in which 
the usual water-level is from six to twelve feet below 
the surface. 

But a more difficult and disturbing question arises as to 
the effect of varying water-levels and as to the relation 
Which the space between the water-level and the air bears 







to health. Colonel Waring has properly said that “ either 
in the water or in the ground’s breathing space between 
the surface of the water and the open air we have to look for 
some of the most serious dangers that beset us, and that 
the whole question of sanitary drainage, the purification 
of sewage and the lessening of malaria must here seek its 
most important solution.” . 

We have before us three distinct views worthy of 
thought and of consideration as working hypotheses. The 
most prominent has been that of Pettenkofer, of Munich, 
who, as to cholera and typhoid fever and measurably as to 
some other diseases, contended that the prevalence and in- 
crease of these depended on a falling level of the subsoil 
water. The contention was that this exposed to heat and 
moisture combined particles or specific micro-organisms 
held dormant while in water and so brought about an out- 
break of disease. While these views are not so popular as 
formerly, there is still strong evidence to show that accu- 
mulated decayable matters sodden and long suspended are 
thus brought suddenly and abundantly into fermentation 
greatly to the prejudice of health. 

Another view is that a sudden rise of subsoil water, 
pushing out the air of filthy‘soils, also pushes out with it 
the gases of decay and the various pathogenic forms of life 
incident thereto, and that so disease is caused. This is 
especially aided by a falling barometer. 

A modification of these views is the one by which it is 
maintained that ‘‘ habitual moisture of soil, not sufficient 
to exclude air but such as is brought about by a high level 
of subsoil water, serves to maintain surface wetness by 
capillary attraction,” and so at proper temperature to pro- 
mote the vitality and multiplication of pathogenic micro- 
organisms. Powers, Ballard and Adams, of England, seem 
to give credence to such a view. 

We think that there is evidence that a varying water- 
level, especially if sudden, may act on filth-sodden soil in 
either of these ways—in the one case by the exposure of 
new beds of underground filth to the action of air, moist- 
ure and heat; in another by the forcing out of feul gases 
and particles, and also in an intermediate way when the 
laws of capillary attraction, heat and varying temperature 
act upon that surface line between high and low water- 
level which is brought into the field of influence by the 
changing levels in the soil. The one way out of all this 
complication of risks is to have clean ground, so that nei- 
ther high nor low nor varying levels of water will find it in 
a state ready for rapid and forced decomposiiions or the 
invasion of a vicious bacterial life. 








Science. 





‘THE subject of the variation of latitudes on the earth’s 
surface continues to attract a great deal of attention 
among astronomers and geodesists. The observations at 
Berlin and other European stations during the past season 
have confirmed in a general waythe results of previous years; 
and what is very interesting, Marcuse, who was sent to 
the Sandwich Islands to observe there, finds at Honolulu a 
change of latitude just opposite in direction, but of almost 
the same amount as at Berlin. This is just as it should be 
if the pole of the earth really shifts its position upon the 
globe, since Berlin and Honolulu are nearly opposite each 
other in longitude. Mr. Chandler, of Cambridge, has been 
investigating the subject by discussing a number of series 
of accurate observations, made at different places within 
the last thirty years for various purposes, and of course 
without any reference to the special problem in hand. As 
a result he finds that all of them present clear evidence of 
a periodical change of latitude like that ascertained in 
Germany, and of about the same amount (0.6). That is to 
say, the latitudes of all stations change as if the pole of 
the earth were moving from west to east ina circle about 
sixty feet in diafneter. But he arrives at the further ver; 
remarkable result that the period of this revolution instead 
of being a year, as hitherto assumed by every one, is really 
nearly fourteen months (427 days). There is no obvious 
explanation for such a period; while it is easy to imagine 
any number of ways in which an annual periodicity could 
be accounted for, a period of 427 days is, as yet, absolutely 
unaccountable. It should, perhaps, be added that while 
the observations so far are all satisfied on the hypothesis of 
a conical motion of the earth’s axis within the earth itself, 
it is not quite certain that they may not be accounted for 
in some quite different way; the discussion of the subject 
at the meeting of the Academy of Sciences a few weeks ago 
brought out a considerable difference of opinion. 


...-A paper by Professor G. C. Comstock, of the Wash- 
burn Observatory, Madison, Wis., is published in The 
American Journal of Science, which offers evidence to 
show that the position of the pole of theearth is not per- 
manent but changes slightly from year to year. He was 
led to adiscussion of the matter by the fact that the ordi- 
nary theories to explain the glacial period in North Ameri- 
ca have not seemed satisfactory, and that the center of 
cold at the time of the glacial period appears to have been 
inabout the center of Greenland. The result of his dis- 
cussion is that north latitudes in the United States are in- 
creasing annually at the rate of about one mile in one 
hundred and twenty years; that is, that the pole of the 
earth is moving over in our direction at about that rate, 
which would imply that at present we are slowly approach- 
ing another glaciation. The data, however, are so incom- 
plete that it is much to be desired that plans be made for 
concerted determinations of the latitude of our observa- 
tories. 


....Mr. F. H. Collins has written a pamphlet in which he 
discusses the causes of the diminution of the jaw in the 
civilized races of man. In opposition to the views of 
Weismann, he contends that the phenomenon is due to dis- 
use; and, adds Nature, the argument as he presents it, de- 





serves to be seriously considered, 


Schoot and College. 


THE Drexel Institute, built and endowed by the 
munificence of Mr. Anthony Drexel, the banker, was 
opened in Philadelphia last week. Mr. Chauncey M. Depew 
delivered the principal address, and the Hon. Wayne Mac- 
Veagh presented the deeds of trust for the building and for 
the endowment. The cost of the buildings and grounds, 
which are situated at the corner of Thirty-second and 
Chestnut Streets, was $600,000. The endowment amounts 
to $1,000,000, the income of which will be about $50,000 a 
year. The object of the Institute is the extension and im- 
provement of industrial education as a means of opening 
better and wider avenues of employment to young men and 
women. The plan is comprehensive, the aim being to pro- 
vide liberal means of culture for the masses by means of 
lectures, evening classes, library and museum. The work 
of the Institute will be arranged under the following gen- 
eral divisions: 1, Art Department; 2, Scientific Department; 
8, Department of Mechanic Arts; 4, Department of Domes- 
tic Econowy; 5, Technical Department; 6, Business Depart- 
ment; 7, Department of Physical Training; 8, Normal 
Department for the Training of Teachers; 9, Department 
of Lectures and Evening Classes; 10, Library and Reading 
Room; 11, Museum. Independently of the regular depart- 
ments, students will have the option of taking such courses 
as they may elect and can advantageously pursue. Other 
departments will be added as the need or demand for them 
becomes apparent. A Department of Choral Music will 
probably be instituted at an early day. A system of free 
scholarships will be established for the regular and special 
courses. The building is in the style of the classic renais- 
sance, constructed of buff brick with terra-cotta ornamen- 
tation, the base being ef rock-faced granite. 





....The University of Wyoming, located at Laramie, 
was founded in 1886 by Territorial legislation and a $75,000 
building erected. In 1888 a Preparatory School and College 
of Liberal Arts was opened. The first State Legislature 
held during the winter of 1890 made large provisions for 
this young institution of the Rocky Mountain regions. By 
its charter all the higher education of the State, as well as 
all technical schools, are centered in it. Besides its Aca 
demic department and College of Liberal Arts there is a 
Normal School, Agricultural College, School of Mechani- 
cal Engineering and of Mines and Metallurgy. It has fine 
laboratories. Its faculty numbers thirteen professors, all 
young, active and able men, and the institution is growing 
rapidly under the presidency of A. A. Johnson, D.D., the 
founder and late president of Fort Worth University, 
Texas. The institution is thoroughly equipped in all de- 
partments, is entirely out of debt, and has an annual 
income for current expenses of over $35,000. 


.... The Board of Trustees of Vassar College has deter- 
mined upon certain changes in the relation of music and 
painting to the college curriculum. The special schools 
haye been abolished, and the arts will be placed on a colle- 
giate basis. The leading universities of the country have 
given much attention to this subject, and the decision of 
Vassar is in the direction of their experienee. There will 
be college professorships of the two arts in question, deal- 
ing with the history and theory of the arts, and offering to 
all college students, without extra charge, instruction in 
these. The courses will be elective. The college will also 
provide instruction in the practice of the arts, but this will 
be open only to college students, and an extra fee will be 
charged. This work will not count toward the degree, but 
that in theory and history will be on a level with all other 
studies. 


.... Under the will of Mrs. Frances J. Holland, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., Trinity College, of that city, receives $50,000, 
the income from which is to be awarded by the college 
faculty to three students each year. Each scholarship 
yields about $600. A standing of 80 on the scale of 100 dur- 
ing the college course, and an examination, as well as the 
students’ standing during senior and junior years in the 
subjects examined upon, will determine who shall be ap- 
pointed to these fellowships. The income thus given must 
be used by each student in study for one year, in Europe or 
America, in the branches of study for excellence in which 
the award was given. The general courses of study pre- 
scribed are philosophy, philology, mathematics and physi 
cal sciences. 





Personals. 


In the Riforma of Rome, Count Antonelli, the African 
traveler, who also spent a long time at Shoa as the 
diplomatic representative of Italy in Abyssinia, has 
published a sketch of King Menelik, that gives a number of 
interesting details concerning the animus and antics of 
this enigmatical ruler. He describes Menelik as a curious 
mixture of despotism and humane feelings. On the one 
hand he isa typical Oriental despot and autocrat, and on 
the other he exhibits wisdom, good-will and industry. His 
age is forty-eight. He is strong, healthy, and finds special 
pleasure in working in wood. Recently he assisted in 
erecting a church. He takes great interest in railroads and 
steamships, but, never having seen either, his ideas of them 
are exceedingly vague. During the past ten years he has 
done what no other ruler of Abyssinia ever did before him, 
namely, entered into commercial treaties with European 
Powers, notably ttaly, France, Belgium and England. 
He frequently consults the Queen, Taitu, on affairs of state, 
but will not permit her to offer advice without being 
asked. Heis fond of reading the papers and conversing 
with Europeans. One pronounced characteristic is his self- 
ishness, especially his greed for money. He is busy all day 
long, scarcely knowing an idle hour. He dictates letters, 
receives his ministers and others, sketches plans for build- 
ings, issues orders, reviews his troops, and spends several 





hours a day in prayer. He isa brave soldier, and Count 
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Antonelli is of the opinion that if he would push matters as 
energetically on the north as he has on the south against 
the Gallas, a new page of honor would be added to his his- 
tory of Italian colonization schemes. 


..Deeply interested as was Dom Pedro in scientific 
matters, it appears that he once fell asleep at a meeting 
where such topics were being discussed. He was making 
a tour through Italy at the time, and had become very 
weary when the hour for this gathering came. To the 
earlier proceedings he gave close heed, thereby greatly 
flattering the principal speaker. But after the Emperor 
had dozed off, the lecturer, not discovering the situation, 
ventured upon a eulogy of the distinguished auditor. 
Thereupon the audience loudly applauded, whereat Dom 
Pedro awoke, and, supposing the demonstrations to have 
been called forth by some utterance upon a purely scientific 
question, instantly began to clap his hands with an air 
of conviction 


....Mr. Blaine has a mastiff of such aristocratic instincts 
that he will not go to the back door to be let in after a 
nap in the sunshine, but insists upon securing admission 
at the front entrance. 


..Bishop Brooks, of Massachusetts, will retain as his 
residence the rectory of Trinity Church, Boston. The house 
occupied by the late dosacittind Paddoek has been sold. 


Biblical Research 


Dr. HoMMEL, of Munich, has an interesting article in 
The Sunday-School Times on the situation of Paradise, in 
which he brings out the views of Dr. Glaser, who has made 
of late such careful explorations in Arabia. Dr. Hommel 
reviews the theories of other scholars and gives credit to 
Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch, who in his book, ‘“‘ Wo lag das 
Paradies,” made it clear that the Garden of Eden must be 
located in Babylonia. He erred, according to Dr. Hommel, 
in supposing it was in Northern Babylonia, and that the riv- 
ers Pishon and Gihon were the two principal canals, the 
Pallakopas and Shatt en Nil, which were large enough to 
be regarded as rivers. The new evidence which Dr. Hom- 
mel presents from Dr. Glaser puts Paradise in Southern 
Babylonia, near the outlet of the Tigris and Euphrates into 
the Persian Gulf, which is very much the view that was 
presented by the late Dr. Taylor Lewis in his trans- 
lation of Lange’s Genesis. Dr. Lewis supposed the 
Pishon and the Gihon to represent shore currents of 
the ocean east and west. Dr. Glaser seems to prove 
that Havilah, about which the Pishen flowed, was 
not, as Delitzsch supposed, the Arabian wilderness in 
a general way, but the mountain clump of Yemama, 
with its extensions northwest and southwest and the bor- 
dering portions of Central and Northern Arabia. This 
agrees with the biblical statement (Gen. x, 29), which puts 
Havilah between Jobab and Ophir, which iatter Glaser 
shows to be Bahrein, on the Persian Gulf. Glaser then 
shows that the great river valley of Yemama used to 
flow into the Persian Gulf, altho according to the 
ancients it found its outlet rather into the Eu- 
phrates, which was the opinion of the ancient Hebrews. 
A part of this wady is called Faishan, which agrees pre_ 
cisely with the Hebrew Pishon, altho the general name at 
present is Wady ad-Dawasir. Dr. Hommel says that 
Delitzsch made a great advance when he connected the 
land of Kush and the Gihon with the land of the Kosszans, 
called by the Babylonians the Kash, in the mountains 
northward from Elam. But he went too far in transfer- 
ring the name to Babylonia, altho kings of the Kossw#an 
stock reigned there in the second millennium before Christ. 
The Kosseans were very nearly identical with the Elamites, 
and the land would be Elam, and the Gihon the river 
Kherkhah, which rises in the Koss#an Mountains, flows 
past Susa and empties into the Tigris, but which in ancient 
times probably emptied directly into the Persian Gulf. 
Glaser, however, prefers to connect Kash with the Arabian 
country along the Wady Rumma, and says that the Arabic 
poets knew of a Gaihan in this neighborhood. Old Baby- 
lonian mythology seems to support the theory that South- 
ern Babylonia was the Paradise. The oldest sacred city of 
Babylonia was Eridu, and Dr. Hommel quotes a very ancient 
inscription which he believes belongs toa period more than 
2000 ‘B.c., which spcaks of a sacred tree that reminds one of 
the tree of Paradise: 





* In Eridu there grew up a dark date-palm, 

In a pure place it was created. 

The (abode) of the god Eais its meadow in Eridu, profusion in 
plenty. 

Its dwelling-place is the middle point of the world. 

Its leaves art the resting-couch of the mother, the goddess 
Bau * 

in its shining abode, which spreads shade like a wood, 

and into its recesses none may penetrate.” 


Weare surprised that Dr. Hommel does not mention the fact 
that, in a paper in alate number of the Journal of the 
Ger man Oriental Society, Nildeke seems to show that 
Glaser is wrong in his identification of Gihon, as his author- 
ity, Bekri, erred, and the Gihon is, as shown by Jaqut, the 
Pyramus River,which the Arabic writers called Gihon, after 
the Paradise River, without any reason. 


..In a late meeting of the French Academy of Inscrip- 
tions Dr. Oppert called attention to a cuneiform tablet 
published by M. Strassmaier, which sheds light on an ob- 
scure point in the history of Babylon. It is dated in the 
reign of Samas-irib, a hitherto unknown king; but the 
other persons mentioned are known, and lived in the reign 
of Xerxes and in the year 481 B. c., which was during the 
absence of Xerxes on his Grecian expedition. It must be, 
then, that Samas-irib took advantage of the absence of 
Xerxes to rebel and proclaim the independence of Babylo- 
nia, which will account for the vengeance of Xerxes, who, 
according to the historians, devastated the city, destroyed 
its temples, and put its priests to death. 














.. Since Mr. Pinches has shown that Gilgamis is the prop- 
er pronunciation of the name of the Babylonian hero, who 
has been provisionally called Gisdubar, and who has been 
identified generally with Nimrod, Dr. Jensen has suggested 
in the September issue of the Zetischrift fur Assryiologie 
that this is neither a Sumerian nor a Babylonian name, 
but that it is apparently Kosswan or Elamite, and is con- 
nected with the early Elamite dynasty that ruled in Baby- 
lon. This reminds us that in Genesis we are told that Nim- 
rod was the son of Cush; and this Cush, if the same as the 
Cush about which the Paradise river Gihon ran, is probably 
the land of Kash, or the Kosszans. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY SD. 
THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST.—Is. xi, 1-11. 





Nores.—This lesson is from Isaiah, the prophet who 
lived in the time of Hezekiah and his two predecessors. In 
the middle of this book there are four chapters of history, 
apparently copied from Second Kings, which divide the 
prophecies which go under the name of Isaiah ito two 
parts. The first part represents the Assyrian Empire as 
flourishing, and its prophecies are directed against that 
empire, and the captivities spoken of are those of the King 
of Assyria. Such was the fact in the time of Hezekiah and 
Isaiah, when the Babylonian Empire, under Nebuchad- 
nezzar, had not yet arisen. The last part of Isaiah, begin- 
ning with chapter xl, assumes the captivity at Babylon 
and the destruction of Jerusalem. Both portions are 
prophetic, foretelling deliverance from Asvyrian, or Baby- 
lonian, oppression, in language which has its completest 
realization in the coming of a King and Savior. In the first 
part of Isaiah he is represented as a conquering king, while 
in the second part we have also the suffering and priestly 
aspect of the Messiah. By universal usage of the New 
Testament writers, the prophecies of the Anointed, the 
Messiah, the King of the first part of the book, and the 
Servant of the last part are fulfilled in Jesus Christ. 
“ Rod,” “‘ Branch.’’—The figure is of a tree, or, better, a 
grapevine cut down to the roots, as is donein the Kast 
every year, out of whose ‘‘stem” or “roots,” there shall 
come a new and vigorous branch. The house of David, or 
Jesse, the royal house, is greatly humiliated; but one shall 
arise who shall give it honor and victory, because he shall 
be a sincere worshiper of Jehovah. This prophecy was 
written early in the time of Isaiah, say during the last part 
of Ahaz’s inglorious reign. It was at this time that Sar- 
gon was fighting in this region, capturing Samaria and 
warring with Egypt. ** The Spirit of the Lord.’”’—The 
ground of the success of the new king should be his piety, 
his service of Jehovah. ““ Not judge after the sight of 
his eyes.’’—He shall see beneath the surface, and without 
partiality. “The meek of the carth.’’—Instead of 
‘earth’? it may be better to say lund, as the word is the 
same for both in Hebrew. ** tle shall smite the earth.” 
—Probably there is a very slight error here in the Hebrew 
text, which would give us tyrants, or violent instead of 
‘“‘earth,’? which would make the parallelism better: 

















** He shall smite the tyrants with the rod of his mouth; 
And he shall slay the wicked with the breath of his lips.’’ 


——— The wolf shall dwell with the lamb.’’—This beauti- 
ful and magnificent language is rhetorical, referring to the 
peace among men.- “In all my holy mountain.”’— 
Mount Zion, or Jerusalem. “* The earth shall be full.” 
—Or the land of Israel. “The basilisk’s den.’’—Better, 
adder. The adder may be seen in the East with its head 
just sticking out of its hole. “Which standeth for 
an ensign.’’—The shoot from the root shall be the flag, the 
bunner to which all the nations shall come, and itshall be 
made glorious with all the gifts of these embassies. 

Instruction.—All these prophecies were not completely 
fulfilled in Hezekiah. Their real and complete fulfillment 
isin One of whom Isaiah had only a dim foresight, but of 
whose kingdom and story his language could give no full 
description. Jesus is greater than any Jewish king could 
be. 

It was from such prophecies as these that the Jews antic- 
ipated that the Messiah must come from the royal family 
of David. 

The basis of all success and glory is in the fear of the 
Lord. Our civilization is a success chiefly because it rests 
on Christianity. It is its Christianity which makes it bet- 
ter than the old Roman civilization. 

We have here the picture of a just ruler. The old king 
was lawgiver, judge and executive allin one. Here is de- 
scribed a ruler who is strictly just, and is afraid of no wick- 
ed man, but punishes the tyrants and gives justice to their 
victims. 

The most beautiful part of this lesson is the picture of 
the peace of the reign of the Messiah. Its keynote is peace. 
There will be no more war, no more desire to hurt one an- 
other. This will be so marked that rhetorically it is said 
that even wild beasts, lions, leopards, wolves and adders, 
will be perfectly harmless. We must not insist on inter- 
preting this literally, for it means men rather than ani- 
mals; and yet it is not so clear that it is really an exaggera- 
tion. In the perfect reign of Christ’s kingdom there will 
no longer be any dangerous wild beasts. Already they 
have been nearly made harmless. We have no more wolves 
or lions or rattlesnakes in most of Christendom. As 
Christ’s kingdom advances, it makes it safe for the child 
to play where were poisonous serpents and savage beasts. 
The forests are made safe, and we might go farther, and 
say that the wild beasts that are left are tamed in menag- 
eries, or even in domestication. The wild buffalo becomes 
the tame domestic cattle, the wolf is tamed to the dog, and 
the wild cat, as savage as the leopard, becomes the domestic 
cat, the plaything of infants. So it may be with other wild 
beasts. 




















We may take this as all a prophecy of a millennium of 
peace and love. Altho it is not very safe for us to,interpret 
prophecies not yet fulfilled, yet everything looks to a 
Christian civilization all over the world, which is fairly 
described in our lesson. Civilization and Christianity are 
extending every year. Heathen nations are being con- 
verted, and war is coming to an end. Love is more and more 
ruling the world. 

All this means that Jesus is King and Lord. He is the 
standard, the ensign, All prophecy and all history look 
to him. 


Ministerial Register. 


ASHLEY, 8. D., Merrimac, accepts call to Millbury, Mass. 
BACOM, Faonee. S., Marblehead, Mass., accepts call to Man- 


GARDNER, F. M., Lawrence, called to East Boston, Mass. 
GRANT, R. D., Boston, called to Waltham, Mass. 

GRIFFIN, L. T., Oxford, accepts call to Long Island City, N. Y. . 
MICK, W. M., Waltham, Mass., resigns. 

MUL ESEE, D.8., Pittsburgh, Penn., accepts call to Hopewell, 








CONGREGATIONAL. 


ANGEL, BerRNuARD, ord. November 17th, at Hebrew Mission 
Chicago, Ill. 

BARNARD, Isaac D., Olear Lake, Bethel ch., Ia., resigns. 
BARRETT, Manpvs, ord. December Ist, at Strawberry Point, Ia. 
BSL), Reause C., East Longmeadow, accepts call to Granby, 


BLOSE, Danret A., Beardston, accepts call to Anna and Cobden 
Il. 
CARRUTHERS, Joun B., Saco, Me., resigns. 


CHASE, AnprRew L., Montrose, Col., called to Foxcroft and 
ver, Me. 


CHASE, Austin §., Olcott, Vt., resigns. 
CQATE, Henry, Morenci and Canandaigua, Mich., resigns. 


COCHRANE, A.Lsert B., Bangor, Mich., accepts call to Port 
Townsend, Wash. 


CORBIN, Ourvar L., Peterson, Bethel and Talmage, Ia., resigns. 
DEROME, J. A., St. Anne, IL, called to Cottage Grove, Minn. 
DODGE, Austin, Boylston, accepts call to Shelburn, Mass. 
raqyen, Joun W., Storm Lake, Ia., accepts call to Minneapolis, 


res b- Samra H., East Dorset, Vt., accepts call to Tem- 
ple, N. 


GRAY, WILLIAM J., Fort Scott, Kan., accepts call to Open Door 
Ch., Mi nneapolis, Minn. 


HARRIS, Rupert W., ord. November 18th, Elliott, Ia. 


HICK, GroreGe H., Monsey, N. Y., has not been called to Berlin 
and Avoca, N: Neb. 


cone. | Gustavus W., inst. December 10th, Winchendon, 


LAWRENCE, Harris N., Britt, accepts call to Madison, Hebron 
and Grand River, la 


McNAIR, Davin C., Mine La Motte, Mo., withdraws resignation. 
MERRILL, GeorGe H., Oakland, accepts call to Rio Vista, Cal. 


MUMFORD, JAmes T., Oakland, accepts call to Central City 
and Jackson, la. 


MU MBY, Roseat, Fayette and Lima, Ia., resigns. 


NEWTON, Apert F., Masivess. Mass., accepts call to Roches- 
ter Ave. ch., Brooklyn, N. 


LUTHERAN. 


DOERR, P.,Saxonburg, accepts call to Delmont, Penn. 

EJIRD, J. H. K., Rightwell, 8. C., resigns. 

HOWBERT, A. R., Colorado Spriugs, Col., resigns. 

KALIN, A., Greenville, accepts call to Bloomington, Il. 

RELL ES, CHARLEs E., Schellsburg, Penn., called to Baltimore 


LUTZ, W. A., Enochsville, N. C., resigns. 
McCUTCHEON, W. E., Rhinebeck, N. Y., resigns. 


-— —¥ B. E., Panxsutawney, accepts call to Lickingville, 
en. 


WAGNER, E. R., San Diego, Cal., called to Cincinnati, O. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
ANBERSOM, Neat L., Marion, accepts call to Montgomery 
a. 
ews. T. S., Harrington, Del., called to Spruce Creek 
enn. 
BURRELL, Josepu D., Clinton, Ia., called to Classon Ave. ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ve aa, THomAs, Amity, accepts call to Downsville, 
ray GEoRGE C., Three Rivers, Mich., called to Honeoye Falls, 


HASSLER, A. L., Tipton, Ind., accepts call to Auburn, N. Y. 
gs PeSREAD, WILLIAM, Mt. Pleasant, called to Sparta, 


HUTCHINSON, Jon, accepts call to Freeport, N. Y; 
M’CONNELL, A. W., Wyoming, accepts call to Anamosa, Ia. 
McKINLEY, E. 8., Center Hill, accepts call to Barton, Fla. 
McNAIR, J. L., Louisville, Ky, resigns. 
MUNDAY, F. J., Philadelphia, Penn., called to Spokane, Wash. 
NASTON, J. P., Armstrong, accepts call to Villa Yaha, 8. D. 
roe WILLIAM P., Blackhawk Col., accepts call to Nelson, 
eb. 


ROBERTS, T. R., Raketown, Penn., resigns. 

SHEPP, W. H., Genoa, N: Y., resigns. 

TORRENCE, WitutaAM, Greenburg, Ind., accepts call to La 
Crosse, Wis, 


TRICK, AvBeEart A., inst. December 17th, Saratoga Springs, N. Y 
WILLIAMS, James W., Allegheny, W. Va., resigns. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BAER, W. S., Warwick, called to Radno, Penn. 


BE-ACELACE, J. H., Chattanooga, accepts call to Cleveland, 
‘enn. 


CHILDS, T. 8., has been appointed associate-rector Trinity ch. , 
Washington, D. C. 


COSENS, Reywer E. W., Whitehall, N. Y., accepts call to Spring- 
field, O. 
CROSS, PARNELL L. B., Elizabeth, N. J., accepts call to Lynn, 


Davis. W. W., San Francisco, Cal., accepts call to Baltimore, 


DE LONGY, F. E., accepts call to Salina, Kan. 
DUMRELL. G. W., Chattanooga, Tenn., accepts call to Castleton, 


PAR, Jeus C., Whatcom, Wash., accepts call to Downington, 
FISHER, Hanvny 8., South Bethlehem, accepts call to Philadel- 


GREGSON, Joxnn, Wilkinsonville, Mass., resigns. 
LATIMER, Georces A., Northern Liberties, Philadelphia, Penn., 


— CHARLES H., Lake City, accepts call to St. Cloud 
in. 

SCOTT, F. G., Gordonsville, called to Smithfield, Va. 

WEBB Wuu14M N., Pittsburgh, Penn., accepts call to Reches- 
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-  tusic. 


BY E. IRENAZUS STEVENSON, 


Ir will be remembered that the adventurous Gulliver’s 
third voyage brought him to Laputa,a place given up to 
scientif#e experiment; and that among the savants so em- 
ployed there was one indefatigably busy man undertaking 
to complete a process for making sunshine out of cucum- 
vers. Itis likely that the experiment, under the Messrs. 
Abbey and Grau, of an official revival—so to speak—of 
Italian and French opera, now begun at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and of opera sung there in those languages 
and according to Italian and French conditions, is regarded 
by some part of our musical public as much the same kind of 
a courageous project. The company Messrs. Abbey and Grau 
have been enabled to present to us is an altogether unusual 
one anywhere for its aggregate of star singers and for pro- 
portionate expense. Allowance must be made at the 
outset, once more, for a theater too large for any kind of 
existing singers to do their duty quite satisfactorily. But 
if there be any such thing as vitality and successful art in 
[talian opera and Italian vocal art (which may here include 
French), this is a grand and a very unusual opportunity to 
let New York enthusiastically discern the fact. In taking 
a first week’s brief notes of the extensive and expensive 
experiment that Messrs. Abbey and Grau, and the Metro- 
politan’s stockholders have brought to pass, it ought to be 
unnecessary to say that German standards ought not to be 
kept in view at all. They will be reckoned now and 
henceforth, till the season’s end, as having (like the flowers 
that bloom in the spring) nothing to do with tiie oper- 
atic case. The spirit and effectiveness of each representation 
can stand or fall perfectly freely on its own attributes, and 
quite as if there never had existed any such composers as 
Beethoven, Weber or Wagner, or any such singers as the 
best ones of Teutonic prominence —including any lately at 
the Opera House. On Monday evening Gounod’s “‘ Romeo 
et Jaliette,” sung in French, drew the usual fashionable 
opening-night audience. The box-tiers and the parquet 
were almost completely filled. These were, of course, bril- 
liant. The balconies were occupied to considerably less than 
two-thirds their capacity. The opera is not a grateful one 
to those admiring Gounod at his best. The sugary mo- 
notony of its five acts contains little music of interest, and 
much that is a feeble reflex of the composer,s chef d’ceuvre, 
* Faust.” The principals (many of them not new acquaint- 
ances to people who have attended the Paris Opéra) were 
Mrs. Emma Eames (Juliette), Mr. Jean de Rebzke (Romeo), 
and Mr. Edouard de Reszke (Pére Laurence). The last 
named, in his relatively commonplace réle, easily carried 
off the honors. Mrs. Eames added some nervousness to a 
cold, high and ever unsympathetic soprano, less true to 
pitch than usual and managed with less skill than usual. 
Mr. Jean de Reszke’s manufactured tenor lacks nearly 
every quality desirable in the genuine article. His voice, 
even in its baritone and truer compass, has power, but 
little resonance or beauty. Mr. de Reszke forces it much 
(something Mrs. Eames does also—perhaps the other night 
from want of confidence in the Metropolitan’s acoustics), 
and tho he phrases tastefully and does everything he can, 
with all the art he can, Mr. de Reszke remains the example 
of a singer lacking the great factor for his career—a 
voice. His brother Edouard’s advent with the third act 
brought the first lively interest of the evening; the famous 
baritone-bass singing with a magnificent volume of tone, 
and exhibiting admirably the training that has done won- 
ders for making agreeable a naturally coarse and harsh 
organ, tho one very great in its caliber and its carrying 
power. Of the other persons concerned in this initial rep- 
resentation a few words are enough. Miss Jane de Vigne 
(Stephano) showed herself the possessor of a small, good 
and well-taught contralto. Miss Bauermeister (Gertrude) 
sang quite as Miss Bauermeister did when here ten or 
eleven years ago. Mr. Victor Capoul (Tybalt) was expected 
to have no tenor at all, as he had none in 1883, and did not 
disappoint the expectation. The Messrs. Magini-Coletti, 
Martapoura, Viviani, Vaschetti and Rinaldini (these last 
old acquaintances perhaps suddenly “ tornati della pallida 
China”’) were—cucumbers wherein no sunshine was latent. 
The orchestra, containing much good material, was led 
energetically by Mr. Vianesi, a conductor who has lost lit- 
tle of his former aggressiveness and zeal, and it played fairly. 
The chorus for the season seems to be of the same sort that 
Horace Walpole once spoke of hearing at a Handel orato- 
rio. It is, at any rate, outrageously bad, and sang witha 
brisk disregard of everybody and everything awful to 
mark. On Wednesday evening came some compensation, 
albeit only in the way of a performance of Verdi’s ‘“‘ Trou- 
badour.” It was remarkable in its effectiveness and spirit— 
one of the best ‘‘ Troubadour” representations heard in this 
city in many years—curiously and interestingly redeeming 
the favorite old work from its conventionalities and faults. 
Mrs. Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch brought to the part of Leonora 
her facility in florid music and telling touches of her dra- 
matic power. Mr. Paul Kalisch achieved a brilliant success 
as Manrico, lyrically and dramatically, outside of those 
superficial and vulgar demands that the once unregener- 
ate Verdi put into the part. But Mrs. Giulia Ravogli, the 
eminent contralto, as Azucena at once won and kept the 
enthusiastic favor of the house. This one night indicated 
how much Mr. Abbey’s season may owe to her presence. 
To a contralto of rarely beautiful and sympathetic quality 
and ample volume, even for the Metropolitan, Mrs. 
Navogli has added thorough vocal training and an unusual 
spontaneity and power as an actress. Her articulation and 
dramatic sensibility give to even the most time-worn and 
trite recitative great expressiveness. The true bel canto 
marks her lyric style. Mrs. Ravogli’s success was immedi- 
ate and complete. Her future appearanees will be expected 
with much interest. Mr. Camera, the Conte di Luna, is a 
fairly efficient baritone, with an uninterrupted tremolo. 
The rest of the cast need no comment. The orchestra in 
this ‘“ Troubadour” evening, under Mr. Vianesi’s direct- 
ing, was excellent in its easy task; the veteran chorus 


was not nearly as objectionable as on Monday—in fine, 
an admirable performance. It was unfortunate that the 
audience was a very small one, not half-filling the building. 
On Friday night ‘“‘ The Huguenots” was sung to a large 
house—a performance much an improvement upon Mo5n- 
nay’s “Romeo et Juliette,’’ tho the illness of Mrs. Albani 
and Mrs. Sofia Scalchi made necessary the substitution of 
Mrs. Lillian Nordica (Valentine) and Miss de Vigne 
(rbano); Mr. Jean de Resazke sang Raoul de Nangis with 
commendable art and much dramatic feeling; but it isa part 
showing his predicament of being a singer out of his voice 
and out of his place, even more conclusively. Mme. Nordica 
cannot fill the Metropolitan without constant effort; and 
that necessity forbid her success, especially in the fourth 
act’s breadth and passion. The representation, given un- 
der difficulties, was kindly received. The principals were 
applauded heartily—this irrespective of claques that have 
all week been altogether too much in evidence. On Satur- 
day afternoon “Norma” was given effectively, with Mrs. 
Lehmann-Kalisch and her husband in th leading réles as 
aforetime here. This week will bring ‘“‘ La Sonnambula,”’ 
Rigoletto,” “ Faust” and “‘ Mignon,” with the débiits for 
this season of Mrs. Albani-Gye, Miss Marie Van Zandt, and 
Mr. Valero, tenor. The latter are newcomers. It is to be 
assumed that the novelties in the repertory prepared by 
Mr. Abbey will give the winter’s interesting experiment a 
firmer public hold than last week exhibited. So far it will 
be evident that the highest measure of success was attained 
in Verdi’s relatively time-worn, stale, easy old opera, with 
two German singers emphasizing any dramatic truth in two 
of its familiar réles; that one really superior Italian artist 
showed herself able to rank with them; that a basso cun- 
tunte carried away the prize on Monday evening from a 
large cast; and that the audiences, however friendly to 
anybody or everybody, not once have crowded the Metro- 
politan. These facts may have significance only in the de- 
gree that Falstaff gave to the Prince’s sudden “colour.” 
But in admitting this possibility, what Mr. Justice Shallow 
thought about it comes into one’s mind very soberly. 

The week contained less of a variety of music than was 
the case with its predecessor or the present one. Prominent 
were Mr. Paderewski’s two recitals on Thursday and Sat- 
urday afternoons (each attended by audiences of extraordi- 
nary size for a pianoforte concert) and the first concert of the 
Church Choral Society, held in St. Bartholomew’s Church 
on Thursday evening. The customary performances of 
“The Messiah” on the Oratorio Society’s part, occur this 
afternoon and Saturday night, in Christmastide observ- 
ance. 








Vews of the Week. 


y DOMESTIC. 

THE American Federation of Labor met in Birmingham, 
Ala., December 14th. President Gompers, in his address, 
characterized the growth of the organization as phesom- 
enal, the delegates present representing more than 750,000 
organized laborers. The financial report showed receipts 
$21,346, expenditures $13,199, balance on hand $8,156. Of the 
expenditures only $4,000 were for salaries, $2,500 were for 
loans and donations to organizations on strike. The num- 
ber of charters issued to unions during the year was 246. 
A resolution, favoring Government ownership of telegraph 
lines, was reported adversely by the Committee but adopted 
by the Convention. A resolution was passed, without dis- 
cussion or opposition, urging the necessity of compuisory 
education laws in every State and Territory for children 
between six and fourteen years, the schools to last nine 
months in the year. The color question came up at the 
dinner. Several of the delegates were colored, and the two 
races had never mingled at a public dinner in that city; but 
after some dicussion it was decided to give the whole 
Convention a dinner without regard to color. Charges 
were presented by a New York organization against Presi- 
dent Gompers, on the grounds that he was a Democrat, and 
received bribes. The charges were unanimously repudiated, 
and Mr. Gompers was re-elected President. Resolutions 
were adopted favoring a Woman’s Suffrage Amendment 
to the Constitution, and demanding the refusal of any 
further subsidy to the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
except on condition of their discharging all Chinese and 
Japanese sailors in their service. 


....President Harrison sent to the Senate, December 16th, 
six nominations for the new circuit courts. For the first 
circuit, Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, William L. Putnam, of Portland, Me. For the sec- 
ond circuit, Vermont, Conneccicut and New York, Nathan- 
iel Shipman, of New Haven, Conn. For the third circuit, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware, George M. Dallas, 
of Philadelphia, Penn. For the fourth circuit, Maryland, 
West Virginia and North and South Carolina, Nathan 
Goff, Jr., of West Virginia. For the sixth circuit, Ohio, 
Michigan, Kentucky and Tennessee, William H. Taft, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. For the seventh circuit, Indiana, Illi- 
nois and Wisconsin, William A. Woods, of Indiana. The 
fifth or Southern, the eighth or Trans-Mississippi, and the 
ninth or Pacific Slope circuits, have not received appoint- 
ments. Of the six persons nominated two, Messrs. Putnam 
and Dallas, are Democrats. 


...-At a meeting of the English holders of the Virginia 
debt, held in London, December 18th, it was decided to ac- 
cept the settlement proposed by the Virginia State Debt 
Commission and the Oleott Committee. The basis of set- 
tlement is the issue by the State of Virginia of $19,000,000 
bonds, to run one hundred years, and to draw interest at 
the rate of 2 per cent. for ten years from July ist, 1891, and 
8 per cent. for the rest of the period. These bonds will re- 
place $28,000,000 of the existing debt. There has been and 
still is considerable opposition to this settlement. 


...-The Louisiana Democratic Convention at Baton 
Rouge split into two parts on the question of the Lottery. 
Of the 686 delegates over 400 favored the Lottery. The re- 





ter a leader in the Anti-Lottery movement, with a full 
State Ticket, which is considered a strong one. The Lot- 
tery Democrats nominated S. D. McEnery as Governor. 


....Speaker Crisp announced as Committee on Rules, 
Messrs. McMillin, Tennessee, and Catching, Mississippi, 


Democrats, and Reed, Maine, and Burrows, Michigan, Re- 
publicans. 


.---The National Prohibition Committee has decided 
to hold the National Convention at St. Louis, Mo., June 
29th and 30th. 


.---President Harrison nominated, December 17th, 
Stephen B. Elkins, of West Virginia, as Secretary of 
‘War. 


FOREIGN. 

....A French newspaper correspondent in Bulgaria, 
named Chadouine, having for some time sent reports to 
Paris that were hostile to the Bulgarian Government, 
was expelled. The French Chargé d’Affaires demanded his 
immediate recall. M. Stambouloff refused, claiming that 
M. Chadouine’s presence in Sophia was detrimental to 
public interests. Mr. Ribot, the French Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, recalled M. Lanel, thus severing diplomatic 
relations with the P:incipality. The Sublime Porte refused 
to interfere on the ground that it was a matter of internal 
administration. Germany, Austria, Italy and England 
support Bulgaria, while Russia takes the side of France. 
It is feared that trouble may result. 


....The German Reichstag adopted, December 18th, the 
commercial treaties with Austria, Hungary, Italy and 
Belgium, by an overwhelming majority. Emperor Wil- 
liam, on receiving the news, rose at a dinner table and 
made an address warmly eulogizing Chancellor Von Caprivi 
for the skill he had shown in negotiating them and secur- 
ing their adoption, and announced that he had been made 
a count in recognition of his services. 


.... The Mercier Ministry has been dismissed by Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Angiers on the ground of its connection with 
the Baie des Chaleurs Railway transaction. Mr. Mercier 
has replied denying the charges and claiming that his 
opponents have been actuated solely by motives of political 
hostility. The Liberals claim that the Governor has acted 
hastily and that his course will help them in the coming 
elections. 


...-Considerable commotion was created in the Reichs- 
rath, at Vienna, by a speech by a leader of the young Czech 
party, criticising the Emperor for his treatment of the Bo- 
hemians, in refusing to be crowned King of Bohemia. A 
leader of the Bohemian nobility followed, praising the 
treatment that they had received from the Hapsburg 
family. 


..-.In consequence of the determined opposition of the 
priests, the Persian Guvernment has revoked the tobacco 
monopoly. An indemnity will be given to the company, 
which will simply have the monopoly of export. 


....-A new Parnellite paper, The Daily Irish Independent, 
has been started in Dublin. In its first issue it announced 
the discovery in the Irish mail of a large unaddressed 
package, containing a quantity of dynamite. 


..--It is reported that Turkey and Greece and the Argen- 
tine Republic and Brazil are negotiating for admission to 
the commercial treaties between Germany, Austria and 
Italy. 


..-.The New South Wales Parliament passed the Govern- 
ment tariff after a long and disorderly discussion. The 
opposition left the chamber in a body before the vote was 
taken. 


..--[t is asserted that diplomatic relations will soon be 
renewed between Italy and the United States; but that 
Baron Fava will be transferred to another post. 


.... The Commercial Treaties Committee of the Austro- 
Hungarian Reichsrath, adopted the German, Belgian, 
Swiss and Italian Treaties. 

....Private dispatches from Africa indicate that Emin 
Pasha is in a dangerous position, and that several bloody 
battles had been fought. 


....Zanzibar will be a free port after February Ist; alco- 
holand munitions of war only will be excepted. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Ir those who are searching after “a sure cure for drunken- 
ness ” would quit drink while they are looking for it, they would 
find it.—Chicago Mail. 





....-Must the American Sunday go? That isthe point to which 
this controversy has now been pushed. This is what the Werld’s 
Fair Commissioners have to decide.—Christian-at- Work. 


....One ruling, at least, of Speaker Reed, in the last Congress, 
Speaker Crisp can enforce, and have the sentiment of the re- 
spectable community, independently of political affiliations, be- 
hind him, and that is that the rule against smoking in the House 
during a session shall be enforced.—The Watchman. 


.... The feeling of the Northwestern Christian Advocate [in favor 
of President Harrison] is easy to understand, because it has such 
abundant justification in the high personal character of the Pres- 
ident and the general purity and ability of his Administration, 
judged from the party point of view.—Springfield Republican. 

.... After traveling so many years in this direction, it may be 
doubted whether the continuous element in repentance should 
not again be emphasized, at least more fully than is now done in 
most Methodist pulpits; for we assume that all genuine repent- 
ance must be both instantaneous and continuous.—Zion’s Herald 


....We know not who may be nominated as Mr. Harrison's 
successor, but we, as having no political favors to ask, express 
the conviction that the present incumbent will not be set aside on 
the ground that he deserves not well at the hands of the “ com- 
mon people,” who are indeed the people. The great masses of 
voters prefer a pure pat ‘otic administration far above the suc- 





mainder withdrew and nominated as Governor M. J. Fos- 


cess of the merely political party head.—Northwestern Christian 
Advocate, 
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THE PRESIDENT’S NOMINATIONS. 


Not since the first months of his term of office has 
President Harrison made so many important nomina- 
tions as he sent to the Senate last week. He nominated 
a Secretary of War to succeed Secretary, now Senator, 
Proctor, and six judges for the new United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals. So far the President has maintained 
a high standard in the selection of public officers. He 
has been slow to arrive at conclusions because he has 
deemed it his duty to make a most careful personal 
inquiry into the character and fitness of candidates. 
This has naturally made the politicians waiting for 
places very impatient, and often they have expressed 
themselves in vehement criticism. To no class of ap- 
pointments has the President given more intelligent scru- 
tiny than to those pertaining tothe judiciary. His selec- 
tion of two associate justices of the Supreme Court gave 
universal satisfaction, and the fairer representatives ot 
the opposition press have frankly said that the country 
can safely trust him so far as his judiciary appointments 
are concerned. 

The law creating Circuit Courts of Appeals to relieve 
the Supreme Court itself of overburdened calendars was 
passed by the last Congress. The President was expected, 
indeed urged, to announce the new judges during the 
summer. That he refrained from doing so is another 
proof of his purpose to take plenty of time and secure 
the best men. Six of the nine nominations were sent to 
to the Senate last week, and the press of all shades of 
political belief is resounding with praise of the President 
for the excellence of his judgment. 

Judge Shipman, named for the Second Circuit, which 
embraces New York, Vermont and Connecticut, has been 
for eighteen years a district judge. He is known as an 
able, accomplished lawyer, an upright and competent 
judge, and has the respect of the entire bar. William 
Le Baron Putnam, a lawyer of high reputation, who, a 
few years ago declined a place on the Supreme Bench of 
Maine, is nominated for the First Circuit; George M, 





Dallas, whom the Philadelphia bar unite in declaring 
conspicuously fit for the honor, becomes judge of the 
Third Circuit; Nathan Goff, Jr., of West Virginia, of 
the Fourth Circuit. He has a good record asa lawyer, 
was many years a United States District Attorney and 
served in the Cabinet of President Arthur. The appoint- 
ees for the Fifth and Sixth Circuits are Solicitor Gen- 
eral Taft, and United States District Judge, Wm. A. 
Woods, of Indiana. The latter is a promotion, as is that 
of Judge Shipman, and recognizes an important principle 
in judicial appointments. Of Mr. Taft it would be 
hard to say too much; he commands universal respect 
as a sound and able lawyer, tho he is a very young man, 
and has the prospect of a longand eminent career before 
him. Two of these judges are Democrats; the others 
are Republicans. The President has taken excellent 
men without considering their politics. The country 
most heartily approves of this unpartisan attitude. 

While the press was ringing with praise of the judicial 
appointments came the announcement of the nomination 
of Stephen B. Elkins, whose legal domicil is in West 
Virginia, but whose business life is cast in this city, as 
Secretary of War. It came as asurprise. While Mr, 
Elkins’s experience in public life has proved him to be a 
man of ability, energy and executive force, he is better 
known for his sagacity as a practical politician. His 
name was not received with the confidence that nomina- 
tions for such a position ought to inspire. This may be 
due largely to the fact that Mr. Elkins has been misrep- 
resented hitherto by the press, and a wrong impression 
created in the public mind as to his solid qualities. We 
simply state the fact that his nomination was not received 
with the highest satisfaction. It seems to be a purely po- 
litical appointment. We do not say that it will not 
prove to be an eminently wise one. Gen. B. F. Tracy 
was a politician; but he is now recognized as one of the 
most effective men that ever held the Navy portfolio. 
He has compelled the admiration of the whole 
country by his masterly conduct of the Navy Depart- 
ment, and there are plenty of men who say that he is 
worthy of a higher position. Secretary Blaine was the 
prince of politicians, and to say that he has made a very 
capable Cabinet officer is to use a very mild expression. 

Remembering these precedents and also the wisdom 
the President has evinced in his appointments hitherto, 
and the report that he made a special investigation of 
the record of Mr. Elkins, we may hope that the new 
Secretary of War will measure up to the high standard 
which the other members of President Harrison’s Cabinet 
have established. 

As to the charge that Mr. Elkins was in complicity with 
the Star-route frauds, it is enough that ex-Postmaster- 
General James, who ferreted out the rascals, entirely ex- 
onerated him, declaring that his record was untouche: 
and that he was most nseful in exposing the crimes, 
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WHY NOT ARBITRATION? 


Two weeks ago we proposed arbitration in place of 
the vexatious lawsuits of which both factions of the 
Evangelical Association have been complaining. The or- 
gan of the denomination which speaks for the majority 
referred to these lawsuits and asked how they could be 
stopped. ‘‘ We leave the problem,” said the Messenger, 
‘‘ with the THE INDEPENDENT.” We presumed that this 
proposition was made by the Messenger in good faith, 
and so we at once suggested that the differences involved 
in all these lawsuits be submitted to arbitration, and 
asked for an immediate and favorable response from 
both factions. The Evangelical, representing the so- 
called minority, is prompt in expressing the readiness of 
the ministers and members it represents to submit to 
arbitration. It says: 

“The minority is not afraid to submit its interests to 

such an unbiased tribunal. We are ready and willing to 
state our differences promptly and frankly just as soon as 
our friends on the other side are willing to meet us before 
a thoroughly unprejudiced bar with a statement of their 
grievances. 
Assuming that this represents the feeling of the minor- 
ity we very gratefully accept the response. It is satis- 
factory. It is all that we ask for, The minority are 
willing to submit the differences involved in these legal 
cases to a board of arbitrators. 

But what of the majority? What does The Evangelic- 
al Messenger say? We are sorry to say that it makes no 
response whatever to our proposition. It does discuss 
other questions in reply to some of our observations, but 
it does not say one word about this special proposition 
for the arbitration of the matters before the secular 
courts. We are disappointed in this. The matter was 
fairly submitted to us by the Messenger itself. Is stated 
the problem. Here are lawsuits, it said, against the 
Board of Missions. How can they be stopped? We 
leave the problem, it added, with THE INDEPENDENT. 
Upon its own proposition we made our suggestion. It 
was an eminently fair one. It proposed that instead of 
prosecuting these cases in the secular courts, at great 
cost, subject to vexatious delays and tending to bring 
humiliation upon the whole denomination, a body of 
disinterested Christian men should be selected who should 
consider the matters in dispute and award a just judg- 
ment. Both sides have appealed to the secular courts; 
both have grievances; both profess to want only what 








is fair and just; both profess to be desirous of avoiding 
public scandal and the bringing of reproach upon the 
cause of Christ; both profess the fullest trust in the 
righteousness of their cause. The minority, true to its 
professions all along, expresses its willingness to submit 
to arbitration. The majority, as represented by its 
organ, is silent. We are surprised. We are disap- 
appointed. The majority makes no response. The 
Messenger does not say whether the majority will or will 
not submit to arbitration. Instead of accepting or 
rejecting our proposition, it speaks of arbitration in 
general, and suggests that if the minority wanted arbi- 
tration the General Conference at Indianapolis was the 
proper. body to arbitrate, and then asks these questions: 

“ Does the Discipline authorize the appointment of men 

of other Churches to adjust our denominational affairs? 
Surely not. Is it pretended that a Board of Arbitrators, 
consisting of men outside of the Church, and therefore not. 
under the Discipline, would have disciplinary authority? 
No.” 
If this were a valid argument there could be no arbi- 
tration in any case. Arbitration simply proposes to de- 
cide what is fair and just, leaving it to the proper au- 
thorities to carry out its judgment according to the Dis- 
cipline. There is nothing in the Constitution of the 
United States authorizing arbitration, and yet when our 
country had a dispute with Great Britain about the Ala- 
bama claims, arbitration was proposed as a fair and man- 
ly way of settling the dispute, and both countries ac- 
cepted it. Arbitration is being constantly accepted in 
secular disputes. Why should Christians, of all men, 
hesitate to submit to this perfectly fair and manly meti- 
odé The Messenger says that tho Discipline does not pro- 
vide for arbitration. Neither does it provide for appeals 
to the secular courts, and yet those appeals have been 
made on both sides. Wehave before us a long list of 
such suits, and it is more than passing strange that dis- 
interested Christian men should not be trusted to decide 
every one of these cases. 

Tho the Messenger has missed the first opportunity of 
accepting our proposition, we even yet hope for a 
favorable response. It wonders why we should show so 
much sympathy for the ‘‘ seceders.” The reason is this: 
They are ready and anxious for reconciliation, while 
from the Messenger there has come no word of en- 
couragement, no suggestion of any kind showing a de- 
sire for reconciliation. We must believe that in this the 
Messenger does not accurately represent the sentiment of 
the majority. 


THE LOTTERY IN LOUISIANA. 


Tue chief event of the week was not enacted in Wash- 
ington but in Louisiana. The great moral struggle to 
which every decent man’s eyes must be directed, is that 
which broke out into open division and conflict in Baton 
Rouge, where the Democratic Convention was called to 
meet, 

The selfish political interests involved, whether Demo- 
cratic or Republican, we care nothing for. It is for us 
and all our readers a tremendously important question 
whether Louisiana shall be the purchased bondslave of the 
Lottery, and shall corrupt not only herself but the coun- 
try as well, or whether the decent men of that beautiful 
State shall rise in their virtue and their might and spurn 
the bribe and hurl the corrupt conspirators from power. 
The facts in the case are these: 

The Democratic Party rules Louisiana, because white 
men rule Louisiana. Therefore the real responsibility of 
deciding this matter rests upon the ruling Democratic 
Party. The Christian men in the State, the churches 
have spoken with an overwhelming voice against the 
Lottery. But the Lottery controls the vicious, as it con- 
trols the political rings in the cities. It bought, or held, 
the most of those who led the Democratic Party. It 
offered to give the State a million and a quarter annually 
if its charter might be extended for twenty-five years; 
that is, it offered to pay the larger part of the taxes for 
schools, asylums, levees, etc. This was a bribe to buy 
the State. Then it went into the field to buy the dele- 
gates to the Democratic Convention, which this year 
nominates Governor and other State officers. The Chris- 
tian people opposed it, and set up Anti-Lottery tickets 
everywhere. In New Orleans the Lottery was success- 
ful, while in the country the Christian ticket was gener- 
ally successful. Which had the majority it was difficult 
for us here at the North to tell; for the dispatches all 
came from advocates of the Lottery, It has been very 
evident that with the pretense of being fair these corre- 
spondents colored their reports to the injury of the Anti- 
Lottery campaign. Every daily paper in New Orleans 
was bought up by the Lottery, and it became necessary 
for its opponents to start a new paper, The New Delta, to 
have a mouthpiece. While the Associated Press was 
telegraphing North that the Lottery had a majority of 
the delegates, The New Delta was constantly reporting 
that the Anti-Lotteryites were in the majority. The ex- 
planation is that wherever the Lottery was defeated it 
sent a contesting delegation. The Lottery had the ad- 
vantage in that it had the main direction of the machin- 
ery, and could control, through the State Committee, 
the admission of delegates. 

Hence the split in the Convention, or, rather, the two 
conventions, The delegates never met together, but 
headed by those members of the State Committee who 
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favored either side, they were called in two different 
halls, each claiming to be the regular Convention. The 
Anti-Lottery men met first, and drew up a ringing plat- 
form in opposition to the Lottery. Their difficulty was 
in selecting a candidate for Governor, for there had been 
an agreement between the Anti-Lottery forces and the 
Farmers’ Alliance that the latter. which was also bitterly 
opposed to the Lottery, should name the candidate, who 
was the President of their organization. But he was not 
a strong man, and was without political experience, and 
he would be a weak candidate at the polls. In a very 
generous way he withdrew, altho formally nominated, 
and made place for a stronger candidate, one of the 
ablest and most popular men in the State. 

Meanwhile the Lottery Convention was opened, with 
the help of some men who pretended to be against the 
Lottery but who were really pretenders on whom the 
Lottery knew it could count when necessary. This Con- 
vention, heralded all over the country as the regular 
Convention, or the majority, attempted still further to 
hoodwink the people by nominating as its candidate a 
man who calls himself Anti-Lottery, but who, during his 
four years term as Governor, was always its willing servant 
and who could be depended on to do its will. With many 
attempts to deceive the people, the lines are yet drawn 
sharp and clear for all who want to see. It is no longer 
a question of Democrat or Republican; it is simply Lot- 
tery and Anti-Lottery, and no man has an excuse for 
voting wrong. ‘ 

We are thankful to say that all, or nearly all, the 
Churches have spoken very clearly in their conferences 
or through their papers. They are in this fight earnestly, 
which they do not recognize as a political fight, but as a 
tight for decent morals, and for the good name of the 
State. We earnestly support them and rejoice in their 
faithfulness. We cannot believe that they will fail. 

It isa matter now of immense importance what will 
the Republican Party do. It has been the policy of the 
Lottery to represent that their opponents are playing into 
the hands of the Republicans, and giving the State over 
to Negro rule. This is not true. We see no evidence 
that the Republicans are willing to sell the State to the 
Lottery. The Lottery evidently has no hope from them, 
President Harrison and the last Republican Congress, 
which passed the Anti-Lottery Postal law, hold the Re- 
publicans of Louisiana pledged against the Lottery. Even 
were the Republicans to work simply for their Party 
advantage, and not for the suppressior of the Lottery, 
there is a great deal of sense in what one of the Demo- 
cratic Anti-Lottery leaders said, that they would rather 
have Republicans in power for four years in Louisiana 
than the Lottery for twenty-five years. ‘But we believe 
that the Republicans of that State will have first in view 
the honor of the State, and will do what will be of best 
service to destroy this destroyer of morals and homes. 
So we would give our earnest voice to all whom it may 
reach that they overthrow this corrupt organization. 
Let every Christian of Louisiana and every patriot give 
his vote where it will tell strongest against the Lottery. 
Let the Administration enforce the laws in the strictest 
way. Let Congress make them stronger, if it may be. 
Let us in the North give our sympathy and aid to those 
who are fighting against this wealthy and unscrupulous 
iniquity, that the reptile may be crushed in its last lair. 





THE AMERICAN REFERENDUM. 


A GREAT deal of attention has been called lately to the 
Swiss Constitution, and especially to that provision in it 
which is called the Referendum, which is the absolutely 
democratic element of that Constitution. Under it cer- 
tain laws, before becoming operative, may or must be 
adopted by a majority of the electors by popular vote. 
Mr. Balfour has lately proposed adopting in England 
some form of Referendum; and we occasionally hear re- 
grets expressed that the Referendum is not introduced 
into American government. This criticism is based on a 
strange forgetfulness of the extent to which it is already 
adopted. The New England town government is pure 
Referendum. Everything is there done by popular vote, 
and it may be a matter of regret that a similar Demo- 
cratic form of town government has not been adopted in 
other parts of the country. 

Mr. Ellis P. Oberholtzen has lately published a paper 
showing what are other examples of the Referendum. 
Our State constitutions and the amendments thereto are 
aliadopted by popular vote. The present tendency in 
our State constitutions to narrower detail, whereby legis- 
lation is put in the constitution and thus adopted by pop- 
ular vote instead of being left to Legislatures offers further 
cases of Referendum. Among the subjects which are 
thus voted on by the peopleare the prohibition of lotter- 
ies, the regulation of the liquor traffic, the establishment 
of tax rates, the rights of railroads, the establishment of 
rates of interest, salaries of public officers, and the re- 
lations of debtor and creditor. With this expansion of 
the organic law has come the necessity for more frequent 
revision of the Constitution, and accordingly provis- 
ions are made whereby the Constitution shall be amended 
at regular periods, which is another case of Referendum. 

Further than this, it is frequently the fact that laws 
are passed by Legislatures with the expressed provision 
that they be first approved by the people. State capitals 

are generally so fixed. State debts in some States cannot 











be increased without submission to the popular vote; 
school lands in Kansas cannot be sold without a Ref- 
erendum. In some States city charters and amendments 
thereto must be submitted for popular approval or rejec- 
tion. . 

There has of late been a good deal of criticism of the 
minuteness and detail of constitutions like that of Cali- 
fornia; but they represent the confidence of the people in 
the popular vote as compared with their confidence in 
elected legislators. 


RUSSIA, THE PAMIR AND INDIA. 


Russia has apparently at last gained a footing in India; 
not as yet with her own troops, but by the means em- 
ployed so frequently in Central Asia, of subsidizing native 
tribes and inciting them to attack British garrisons. To 
use the expressive Eastern phrase, ‘‘ The camel’s nose is in 
the tent,” and it is only a question of time when the whole 
body will either enter in or be driven back. No single 
item for a long time has stirred such intense interest in 
England, as the news of the fight at Fort Chalt, between 
the tribesmen of Hunza and Nagar and the British forces 
from Gilgit. Itis not so much the revolt itself, an occur- 
rence by no means rare on those borders, as the influ- 
ences that without doubt were at. the basis of the revolt, 
which make public interest center to such a degree upon 
a section of country until recently almost as much re- 
moved from our knowledge as the heart of Africa. 

The Pamir plateaus occupy the tableland bordering 
on Kashmir, Afghanistan, Bokhara and Chinese Tur- 
kestan, and are called by their inhabitants Bham-i-dunia, 
or Roof of the World. Of small area, scarcely larger 
than the State of Rhode Island, almost entirely barren 
even in summer,.and absolutely impassable in winter, 
they derive their importance solely from the fact of their 
accessibility from the surrounding country. The route 
up the valley of the Oxus from Khiva is open, and the 
tributaries of the Indus supply comparatively free 
access to the valleys of Kashmir and the Punjab, while 
the road to Kashgar and Yarkand is easy. There are no 
such difficult passes as those of Afghanistan, and the 
tribesmen, while bold and independent, are not as formi- 
dable opponents as the Afghans. It is scarcely surprising 
that the scouts of Russia thought they had a 
prize when, nearly twenty years ago, discouraged with 
their failure at Kabul, they found what seemed 
to offer a better opening for their forces and their trade. 
But the English were watchful, too; and the result was a 
convention, signed in 1873, by which the main branch of 
the Oxus was held to be the boundary between Bok- 
hara and Afghanistan, and the Pamir plateaus were de- 
clared neutral territory. Russia then set about the task 
of establishing herself in the region of Samarcand and 
Khokand, lying to the west and north of the Pamir, and 
attention was diverted to other quarters. 

Last summer a British officer, Captain Younghusband, 
while on his way from Gilgit in Kashmir to Kashgar 
in Chinese Turkestan, heard of a Russian expedi- 
tion, comprising eight officers, sixty horsemen and fifty 
infantry soldiers, on the southern border of what had 
been considered neutral ground. On reaching Bozai 
Gumbaz, a pass about eighty miles north of Gilgit, 
he met some of this party, and sent word immedi- 
ately of their presence to the commanding officer at 
Gilgit. The next day Captain Younghusband found 
himself under arrest, and was informed by the 
Russians that they had annexed the whole of the 
Pamir territory, and he could not be allowed to enter it; 
that if he wished to go on he must either be deported to 
Chinese territory under Russian guard, or take care to 
keep outside the limits of the annexed section. He 
chose the latter course and went east about fifty miles to 
another Pass, where he kept as well informed as possible 
of the actions of the Russians. Meanwhile a Lieutenant 
Davison, who had been traveling in the central Pamir, 
was met by the same Russian party, arrested, and carried 
to Marghilan, near Khokand, and was released only on 
the intervention of the Secretary of the British Embassy 
at St. Petersburg. In answer to the protests of the 
British Government, the Russian Foreign Office claimed 
that they had kept to the treaty, the main branch of the 
Oxus following the southern instead of the northern 
border of the Pamirs, that the tribes on the border of 
Afghanistan were causing trouble in the Ferghana dis- 
trict around Khokand, and must be kept in order, and 
that they had annexed the whole section of the Pamirs. 
The British Government replied that such a claim could 
not be admitted. The usual diplomatic negotiations fol- 
lowed with this added interest, that the Government 
of China, realizing that Kashgar and Yarkand were 
in danger, joined England in her protest against the new 

encroachments of Russia. 

In the midst of these negotiations has come the attack 
upon an English fort by the tribesmen with whom the 
Russian officers had been holding intercourse. True the 
attack was speedily repulsed, and the fort which they 
seem to have captured was retaken; but how far the 
same influences that operated with them have gone 
among the other tribes it is impossible to say. The 
Kashmiris are an independent race, fond of their liberty. 
They have seen the British power slowly creeping up 
along the Indus, and invading their valleys, and while 








‘they lack both organization and natural defenses, such as 








have enabled the Afghans to preserve at least the sem- 
blance of freedom, they are by no means disposed to sub- 
mit without a struggle. Among such people Russia finds 
an easy entrance. She is too far away to be really an 
object of fear. Gold is an argument not easily resisted 
by the average Asiatic, and when with it comes a supply 
of arms it is well-nigh irresistible. But the danger is by 
no means confined to Kashmir. In the Punjab, and in- 
deed in all India, there are turbulent spirits who only need 
encouragement to raise revolt. Afghanistan, too, if it 
finds its flank turned, may conclude at any time to 
change its relations. As long as Russia was on the other 
side of the Roof of the World she carried little weight 
with the shrewd natives of India, but once on the south- 
ern slope it is scarcely possible to tell what she may not 
accomplish. It is not surprising that Regent Street is in 
a ferment over what may happen in the next few 
months. 





Editorial Votes. 


‘Tu's issue appears in Christmas week, and the poems by 
Edith M. Thomas and Hetta L. H. Ward were suggested by 
the season, and Gilbert Parker’s delightful story and Dr. 
Lewis’s article on Christmas at the Antipodes, also belong 
to the Christmastide. The other poems are by Mrs. Mary 
Lowe Dickinson and Herbert E. Clark; the Rev. T. 8S. Pot- 
win anticipates what the American Revisers will do when 
the time arrives for their promised American edition of the 
Néw Testament; Mr. Kernahan commends the last poems 
of the late Philip Bourke Marston, of which we have pub- 
lished so many; William C. Wilkinson gives compact wis- 





dom on the training of children; Dr. Atkinson describes a 
trip into the interior of Japan; George Stewart’s article re- 
calls some facts in the life of Lord Lytton; Dr. Pentecost 
gives an admirable account of the progress in India under 
British government; a son of President Bliss of Beirut 
provides a sketch of the boys of Damascus; from Mr. 
Strayer we have another of his remarkable letters from a 
Southerner to a Southerner; the Rev. G. F. Greene gives 
some pleasant stories about the man whom Princeton stu- 
dents all delighted to call ‘‘ Archie Hodge”; James Payn’s 
English Notesare always readable; W. F. Gray tells an ex- 
traordinary story of the manner in which the Chinamen 
have been treated on the Pacific slope; and Kate Foote 
describes what has been going on in Washington during the 
week. We give especial space to the reviews of the books 
which crowd upon us at this season, and we are, as usual, 
compelled to increase the size of the paper. 


PERHAPS some wisdom might be learned here at home 
from the answer given by the Presbyterian Synod of Japan 
to the invitation to take part in the preparation of a “‘ short 
creed containing the essential articles of the Westminster 
Confession to be used as the common creed of the Re- 
formed Churches throughout the world holding the Pres- 
byterian system.’’ The Japanese Synod declined to accept. 
the courteous invitation for the suggestive reason that they 
did not understand the intention of the clause, “‘ the essen- 
tial articles of the Westminster Confession.”” They wisely 
say that if it means the truths necessary to a vital Chris- 
tianity, that is one thing; but if it means “‘a differentiating 
system of theology” they can have nothing to do with it, © 
because “ all the evangelical Churches of Christ are friends, 
and toward these the Synod is constrained to believe that 
its Confession of Faith should be only irenic.”” That sort 
of a creed, they say, they have themselves prepared and 
adopted; and if the words “the essential articles of the 
Westminster Confession ’’ are to be interpreted as defining 
the doctrines in which Presbyterians differ from their 
evangelical brethren, they say that “the Synod fears that 
the appointment of a committee by it to take part in the 
work would not really further the purposes contemplated 
in the invitation.”” We commend this admirable state- 
ment, which doubtless has the approval of the missionaries 
as well as the native Christians of Japan, to the solemn 
consideration of the Committee on the New Creed. 

THE Advisory Committee of the Episcopal Board of 
Domestic Missions have met in this city, and make an ear- 
nest appeal which we wish warmly to second. They say 
that they have but $235,000 appropriated for domestic mis- 
sions, out of which must come $40,000 for salaries and ex- 
penses of missionary bishops, $56,000 for colored work, $42,- 
000 for work among the Indians and other minor appropria- 
tions, leaving but $78,000 for missions to the white 
race. This is a ridiculously small amount for the work 
which must be done, and shows the necessity for larger 
contributions. The Committee stirs up the generous heart 
of its churches by telling them that for similar work by 
other Boards the Baptists expend $183,000, the Methodists 
$459,000, the Congregationalists $750,000, and the Presbyte- 
rians $800,000. We cannot but think that a better use 
would have been made of the $5,000 paid for the “‘ solid gold 
pyx that has just been made for the Rev. Arthur Ritchie, 
of St. Ignatius’s Church in this city,” if its sixty-seven 
diamonds, two large pearls and fifteen emeralds had been 
given to this work. And yet .we do not mean in the least 
to imply that money may not be given for fine cathedrals, 
churches and ecclesiastical adornment. Better that than 
nothing. Some good peopie love missions, and some love 
pyxes. Ruskin says the Greeks loved triglyphs. 


THE Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of Art have 
issued a statement of the cost of keeping the Museum open 
to the public free four days and two evenings each week 
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and also Sunday afternoon, and propose that hereafter all 
pay days be abolished and the institution be kept open to 
the public except on Monday, on condition that the city 
provide the annual expenses of maintainingit. Thisis a 
fair proposition. Over 900,000 visitors go to the Museum 
annually, and it is a great public educator. Of'this there 
can benodoubt. It ought to be available to the general 
public, except when it needs to be closed for cleaning pur- 
poses, and if it is thus made a public institution the ex- 
penses of its maintenance ought to be borne by the public. 
But we do not look with favor on Sunday opening. We 
opposed it when it was first proposed years ago, and have 
opposed it ever since. Last spring, as the result of an effort 
made chiefly by church members who believe in using Sun- 
day for recreation, the trustees were induced to open the 
Museum Sunday afternoons. We urged that it was un- 
necessary and that it would establish a dangerous prece- 
dent. If the Museum were opened, we contended, it would 
be used as an argument to prepare the way for the open. 
ing ofconcert halls and theaters on Sunday. It has been 
so. Already we hear demands for open theaters. More- 
over, we did not believe that the special plea that Sunday 
opening was needed for the laboring classes was a sound 
one. So far as we can learn, while many of this element 
attended for a few Sundays until the novelty wore off, and 
they found that it could not be used as a place in which to 
eat the luncheons they had brought along, the majority of 
those who go there now on Sunday are those who could just 
as well go on other days. We do not believe that the Mu- 
seum should be opened at all on Sundays, and we would 
not recommend that the public appropriation asked for be 
made except on condition that it be closed on that day. 


BEFORE this paper reaches some of our readers, the 
New England Society of this city and of a score of other 
cities will be sitting down to their New England dinner and 
listening to eloquent speeches from Dutchmen, Frenchmen, 
Scotchmen and Irishmen, from politicians and millionaires, 
in honor of the Pilgrim Fathers. Their bill of fare will be 
a ménu all in French, all outlandish kickshaws prepared 
by some noted chef, whose spirit never was within a 
thousand miles of Plymouth Rock. and who would be 
scandalized if a bit of Pilgrim farmers’ fare found its way 
into his cuisine. We venture to say that a New England 
dinner should include roast turkey—a purely American 
dish; roast chicken, roast beef, venison (for the Pilgrims did 
shoot deer), chicken pie, baked beans and brown bread, In- 
dian pudding, apple sauce, doughnuts, pumpkin pie, apple 
pie, mince pie, apples, pears and grapes, wal uts and butter- 
nuts. And we venture to say, further, that if a vote were 
taken nine-tenths of those present would prefer these com- 
fortable, homely, and, we also assert, healthy dishes, to the 
long succession of split-up courses invented by French gour- 
mands, and spiced beyond any healthy palate’s discovery 
of their constituentelements. Let Paris rule the kitchen 
for the Union Club and Board of Tradedinners; but when 
we sit down toa New England feast let us have at least. 
something to remind us of the tables of our New England 
childhood. 


ONE cannot but feel profound sympathy for the over- 
whelming troubles of Cyrus W. Field. He is one of a 
famous family. One of his brothers is an able justice of 
the United States Supreme Court; another, David Dudley, 
stands high in the legal profession; another, Henry M_., is 
the beloved and revered editor of The Evangelist. WKach 
of these men has shed luster on the family name. Cyrus 
W. has been one of our most eminent citizens. More than to 
any other man is due to him the honor of laying the first- 
great Atlantic cable. He pushed this enterprise with all 
the great resources he could command. He persisted 
against the greatest discouragements. He would not 
give it up. The world might scoff and ridicule; he be- 
lieved it was possible, and he was determitied that it 
should sueceed. He is now in his declining years, 
with a wide circle of friends on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and his last days, which should be bright 
and beautiful, are clouded and full of sorrows. Not 
long ago he lost: his wife; his married daughter is dying of 
an incurable disease; his son, E. M., a banker, made a dis- 
astrous failure,a few weeks ago, involving his father in 
heavy losses, and his own name in irretrievable shame. 
Immediately after the failure the son was taken toa private 
asylum, and it was said his mind was unhinged. Last 
week officers of the law arrested him on indictments charg_ 
ing forgery and other crimes, and he is now lodged in jail, 
a broken, dispirited, wretched and dying man. he doc- 
tors say he is fast losing vitalitv. Meantime, the unhappy 
father has been dangerously ill, and the worst reports 
about his son have been kept from him. It is a most dis- 
tressful case, and reminds one of Goldsmith’s ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield,” tho there is no hope that it can have so pleas- 
ant an issue. 


Is the practice of smoking increasing? We fear that it is 
—at least in this part of the country. Count the men and 
boys on the street puffing a pine or a cigar, and you will be 
surprised to find how many there are that have contracted 
this expensivesand unpleasant habit. A merchant who is 
connected with several large corporations, and meets busi- 
ness committees daily, says that he is a constant sufferér 
from the propensity of his fellow-committeemen. He says, 
moreover, that no set of men seem to be so regardless of the 
rights and comforts of others as smokers. There isa deal of 
truth in this. In self-defense we have had to put on the door 
of our counting-room a notice of warning to users of cigars 
and cigarets, and we hve been obliged to tell one of the fre- 
quent visitors to or elitorial rowns not to make a volcano 
of himself. We do not like the odor of tobacco, and we do 
not mean that it shall be thrust upon us in rooms where we 
sit all day. In the matter of politeness, our smokers could 
take a lesson from the Hindus. Dr. Clough, the well- 
known Ravtist missionary among the Telugus, says that if 
a young Hindn smoker should see him coming along the 
street, he would take his cigar out of his mouth and hold it 
behind him untjl the “sabib” had passed. The tobacco. 











loving Turks have a similar sense of what is due to others. 
We do not expect our smokers to do that—at present; but 
they ought to have the courtesy to refrain from lighting 
their fires in private offices, street cars and public rooms. 


THE work of Peter Cooper and of Charles Prtt is now 
duplicated by Anthony J. Drexel, of the banking firm 
of Drexel & Co., who has built and endowed the Drex- 
el Institute of Art, Science and Industry, in Philadelphia. 
The building was erected by him at a cost ot $600,C00, and 
he has endowed it with a million more. This is one of the 
noble gifts which do honor to humanity. The building is 
of four stories, one hundred and twenty-five by one hun- 
dred and thirty feet, and contains alibrary, reading room, 
museum, auditorinm, workshops, classrooms, laboratories, 
studios, and a gymnasium. It will accommodate about 
two thousand students. Among those present who took a 
prominent part in the dedication were Bishop Potter, who 
offered the opening invocation; followed by Chauncey De- 
pew, who made an address; Mr. Wayne MacVeagh, who 
presented the deeds; Vice-President Morton, Secretary 
Noble, Postmaster-General Wanamaker, Andrew Carnezie, 
Enoch Pratt, Abram S. Hewitt, President Gilman, Pre i- 
dent Low, George W. Childs, and Morris K. Jesup. It 
would appear that in the Drexel family beneficence is a vir- 
tue that is cultivated in its Protestant as well asin its 
Catholic members, and in its men as well as its women. 


WHERE so much is under the surface it is not wholly 
easy to interpret the action of France in sundering diplo- 
matic relations with Bulgaria. The occasion does not seem 
very relevant to the event. A French correspondent had 
been abusing the Bulgarian Government, and the Govern- 
ment expelled him from its territory. France demands 
his return with ample apology and pecuniary amends, and 
in order to emphasize her demand immediately recalls her 
representative. Of course, if it were a matter simply be- 
tween France and Bulgaria it would be of minor impor- 
tance, but France is in the closest political relations with 
Russia, and this has been done beyond all question with 
Russia’s sanction and in Russia’s interest. Now France 
asks the Sultan of Turkey to protect her rights in Bulgaria 
because Turkey is suzerain of that country. It is not to be 
expected that the Porte cando this, as it cannot interfere 
with the internal administration of Buigaria. The Rus- 
sian papers support France and declare that it may become 
the duty of France and Russia to interfere to prevent Bul- 
garia from being made a center of agitation by the Drei- 
bund and a basis for Austria’s advance upon the Balkans. 
The Austrians, probably acting in concert with Lord Salis- 
bury and Chancellor von Caprivi, support Bulgaria; and 
the Bulgarian Premier Stambyloff,has addressed a circular 
note to the European Governments vindicating the expul- 
sion of the French journalist. We have very little fear 
that this is going to lead to a war, but it is one of those 
incidents which are constantly being seized upon to har- 
rass Bulgaria and Turkey as well as to keep the sore open 
so that it may be easier to find a pretext for declaring war 
when Russia gets ready. 


....Daniel Hand died in Guilford, Conn., last week, at 
the age of ninety. He has left a permanent memorial of 
himself in a fund of a million dollars, which he gave four 
years ago to the American Missionary Association, the in 
come of which is to be expended for the education of the 
Southern Negroes. He was a quiet, retired man, whom no 
one knew much about until this large benefaction made him 
famous, and then the romance of his life became known. He 
went to Savannah, Ga., at the age of eighteen, and engaged 
in business with his uncle, whom he eventually succeeded. 
He was afterward associated in business with G. W. 
Williams, of Georgia, to whom he was obliged to make over 
all his property when the War began. After some experi- 
ence in the Southern prisons, he came North; and twenty 
years after the War, Mr. Williams, who might legally have 
retained the whole property, made over to him $700,000 as 
Mr. Hand’s share of the profits of their business. It was 
this money made in the South which Mr. Hand returned to 
the South. He left no heirs: and it is understood that 
half a million dollars more will go to the same benevolent 
purposes. 


...-Governor-Senator Hill caused his credentials to be 
presented to the Senate of the United States last week. He 
retains the office of Governor till January 1st, in order to 
be in a position to carry out his own political schemes, and 
also to thwart the ambition of Lieutenant-Governor Jones 
to occupy for a few weeks the gubernatorial chair. If Gov- 
ernor Hill were anything more than a shrewd politician, if 
his political sagacity were of a broad and statesmanlike 
character, he would have pursued a conciliatory policy 
toward a political leader like Lieutenant-Governor Jones; 
but he is too narrow for so broad a policy, and so quite 
needlessly creates enemies in the ranks of his own Party. 
We do not imagine that the Democratic Party seriously 
thinks of nominating him for the Presidency. It now looks 
as tho there would be a strong fight between Cleveland and 
Hill, and that a compromise candidate, such a man as Sen- 
ator Palmer, of Illinois, might be selected. Senator 
Palmer is a clean man and a strong man, and it would be a 
great satisfaction to have him as one of the candidates in 
the next Presidential campaign. @ 


.... While the slave territory of Africa has been consider- 
ably restricted and the operations of the slave stealers a 
good deal interfered with, there isstill an immense amount 
of misery in the interior caused by the traffic. <A 
story from the neighborhood of Lake Tanganyika speaks 
of a caravan of two thousand natives of every age and sex, 
the result of a raid on Karema. The wretched people were 
chained in batches of twenty and were reduced to skele- 
tons. Women and children who, from weakness, could not 
keep in the line of march were drowned, and laggards wer e 
killed at the rate of from ten to fifty daily. These stories 
are not manufactured, but are told by the missionarie s, 
who constantly regret their powerlessness to put an end 








immediately to these horrible inhumanities. We wish 
thatthe Spheres of Influence in Africa of England, Ger- 
many and other countries could be so extended as to reach 
the haunts of this “‘open sore.” It is a reproach to civili- 
zation that such things should exist even in the depths of 
Africa. 


.... We mentioned at the time the freak of the Kansas 
farmers in electing as judge a man who was not even a 
lawyer, and who on his election went from the plow to a 
law school for a few months of study and then sat on the 
bench. His only qualification was that he had promised 
to prevent mortgage forclosures until the mortgageors 
were ready to pay their debts. He has been on the bench 
for a year and has held four terms of court in Harper 
County and has not yet touched the civil docket, which is 
a thousand cases behind. At the close of the last term he 
announced that perhaps he owed an explanation to the at- 
torneys present for his refusal to take up the civil docket 
at this term. The reason was, he said, that if he had done 
so mortgaged lands would have been sold before the 
farmers could harvest their crops; but having now saved 
his friends one crop they ought not to ask anything more, 
and he would accordingly take up the civil docket in 
January. This is very nice for the farmers—and very 
partial. 


....Perhaps the most important act done by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor at its meeting in Birmingham 
was unofficial. It took official action on a good many im- 
portant matters It favored the Government ownership of 
telegraph lines, compulsory education laws, and a repre- 
sentative government for the District of Columbia. But 
the unofficial act was the dinner given by the local unions. 
Remember that this was in Birmingham, Ala., and there 
were Negro members. At first it was proposed to have 
an informal reception so as to avoid the appearance of 
avoiding social equality, as Negroes have never been 
allowed in that region to sit down to dinner with white 
folks. But the local unions finally decided to give the 
whole convention a regular dinner without regard to color, 
and this was done. We have not seen anything more hope- 
ful or progressive in the late history of the South, and we 
are glad to give honor to the Federation of Labor as repre_ 
sented in Alabama. 


....An active and conscientious worker in the Senate 
was stricken down on Sunday and suddenly carried off. 
Senator Plumb was one of the most robust men in public 
life in Washington. He believed there were practically no 
limits to his capacity for work. He was warned, but he 
heeded it not; he worked on night and day, and gave him- 
self no rest. The result was inevitable. It is simply an- 
other warning. Some will profit by it; many will not. 
Human nature has a streak of obstinacy in it. The loss of 
Senator Plumb is one to be greatly regretted; he was a 
most useful Senator. His ideas were not, of course, always 
sound; but he represented his State, where he was very 
popular; and it was he, more than any other single man, 
who brought Kansas back last fall to her allegiance to the 
Republican Party. It is possible that his old colleague, 
Mr. Ingalls, will be his successor; but Governor Humphrey, 
who will make the appointment, could do better. 


...Speaker Crisp has not yet announced his committees 
in the House of Representatives, and a great deal of spec- 
ulation is indulged in as to what he will do with Mr. 
Mills. It would seem that the least he could do would 
he to appoint his unsuccessful competitor as Chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee. But the political wise- 
acres seem to think that the chairmanship of that im- 
portant committee will go to somebody else since Mr. 
Mills has been offered simply a second place upon it, to- 
gether with the chairmanship of some other committee. 
If this is all the recognition Mr. Mills is to secure at the 
hands of the Speaker his friends will have abundant rea- 
son to complain, and to complain loudly. Such a course 
would tend to intensify the bitterness which was shown 
in the Speakership campaign, and will leave the Demo- 
cratic Party, so far as the Lower House of Congress is con- 
cerned, in a very divided condition. 


....American swindlers have learned how to salt their 
gold mines; but a more extraordinary case of swindling is 
that which has had a great success in Germany. A civil 
engineer bought a tract of land twenty-five miles from Mu- 
nich, dammed up a small stream, conducted a portion of 
the water through a hidden tunnel, and at the point of issue 
constructed a deep well, filled it with rocks, and allowed 
the water to bubble so as to look like a mineral spring, and 
then treated the water with chemicals and announced the 
discovery of an iodine spring, which was favorably reported 
by experts and named the Kaiser Spring. It was visited 
by thousands of invalids and its waters were sold through- 
out Europe. He got rich, of course, and there is no know- 
ing that he would ever have been found out if he had not 
got into a quarrel about the division of the profits with a 
partner, who made threats which led to the discovery of 
the fraud. 


....The citizens of Chicago have contributed over $5,000,- 
000 for the Columbian World’s Fair, and the City of Chica- 
go has given $5,000,000 more. They have done nobly, and 
they should not be asked todo more; and yet to carry on 
the work on the scale proposed, and which is none too 
great, a considerably larger sum should be advanced. The 
managers of the Fair, therefore, ask Congress for $5,000,- 
000, and we hope they will get it. The plans which have 
been made are generous but not extravagant. They pro- 
vide that the Fairshall be the grandest exposition of the 
progress of civilization that has ever been made, and it is 
right that Congress should do its part to bear the expense 
of what is a matte of national advantage and national 
pride. We expect that there will be not afew who will 
preach niggardliness and call jt economy; but we hope that 
no New Yorkers will do so, 


....The next Natlonal Catholic Congress is to be held in 
1893 and a program has been prepared which was approved 
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by the Cardinal and Archbishops at their meeting in St. 
Louis during the time of the golden jubilee of Archbishop 
Kenrick. Catholics do not seem to have yet discovered any 
more democratic way of selecting delegates than to have 
them nominated by the bishops. One would think there 
might be an improvement on this device. Each Catholic uni- 
versity, college and seminary will also be represented. There 
is one new feature, and that is that bishops, priests and 
laymen who are members will stand on equal terms in the 
free discussion. The topics are chiefly on the questions of 
labur and capital, and related topics, such as pauperism, 
charities, workingmen’s societies, life insurance, pension 
funds, strikes, colonization and the drink traffic. 


....- Speaking of the beginning of quo-warranto proceed- 
ings against the Board of Publication of the Evangelical 
Association by the minority, The Evangelical Messenger 
says, scarcastically: 

“ This is a very edifying spectacle, and it ought to be a great 

encouragement to those outside brethren who have labored to 
convince the Evangelical Association that these seceders are 
peaceably inclined.” 
These “ seceders,’’ however, claim that they are willing 
that all these matters now before the secular courts should 
be settled by arbitration. Why is the majority unwilling 
to accede to that suggestion? The submission of these dis- 
putes to arbitration would surely be a more edifying spec- 
tacle than trials in secular courts in which both sides are en- 
gaged. Why is the majority unwilling to submit these 
differences to arbitration? 


.... Albert Barnes has been so long almost canonized that 
it seems like the breath of antiquity to hear the charge 
of heresy renewed against him. And yet The Christian Ob- 
server of Louisville, Ky., the leading organ of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, says: 


“ Let the voice of history be heard. In 1834-’35 the Presbytery 

in Philadelphia refused to condemn the teachings of Albert 
Barnes, and in 1836 the General Assembly acquitted him. This 
refusal to condemn error led to the long, deep schism of Old 
School and New School.” 
Both New School and Old School have now for about 
twenty years sat together in heavenly places. Such utter- 
ances can do no hurtin their Church, but it may indicate 
that it is not very hopeful yet to look for a union between 
the Northern and Southern Presbyterians. 


....A letter is published from Edward Everett: Hale, who is 
chairman of the Unitarian National Council, to Dr. Storrs 
as President of the American Board, stating that he in- 
tended to be present at its meeting in Pittsfield but was 
prevented at the last moment from attending; and that he 
wished to give to Dr. Storrs the sympathy of the churches 
which he represents in their work and their congratula- 
tions for its suecess. Dr. Storrs has written a very courie- 
ous letter in reply expressing gratitude for the interest 
and sympathy of ail good men. He says: 

“ The field is the world, and it is only a holy strife which seeks 
todo the most at home or abroad for Him who is at once our 
Brother and our King.” 


....Once more we have the official report of the surgeons 
who attended the execution by electricity of the last mur- 
derer who thus suffered the penalty of the law, and once 
more the sensational reports in the papers are absolutely 
and authoritatively contradicted. They tell us that the 
man was instantly killed, and that there was absolutely no 
attending horror of any sort beyond a very slight and su- 
perficial action of the electrode upon the spot where it was 
applied, not reaching through the skin. And yet the in- 
ventions of reporters and of those who are interested against 
this method of capital punishment have made half the peo- 
ple believe that it was a terrible and most brutal execution. 


....S8ome facts have recently been reported which show 
that Secretary Blaine’s contention that the indiscriminate 
slaughter of seals is seriously affecting the future supply 
has an excellent basis to rest upon. It has been declared on 
the part of Great Britain that there is no danger that the 
number of seals will be diminished by the taking of 
them in open sea; but a recent examination of the seal 
rookeries on the Pribyloff Islands resulted in the discovery 
of not less than ten thousand dead seal pups. Starvation 
was the evident cause, the mother seals having been killed 
or captured and the little ones being left without nourish- 
ment. This will be an important fact for the arbitrators to 
consider. 


....It has never been known during all these years since 
the death of General Gordon how many Europeans that 
were with him or in the neighborhood had been killed or 
captured and held as slaves by the Mahdi. An Austrian 
Catholic missioner in the Sidan fell into the hands of the 
Mahdists eight years ago, and has just escaped with a num- 
ber of nuns who were held as slaves. He reports that 
forty Europeans are still held as captives at Omdurman. 
‘“‘ They are,” he said, “‘ kept loaded with manacles, are often 
cruelly beaten, and are strictly guarded.” It is a serious 
question whether England, in conjunction with other Eu- 
ropean powers, does not owe a debt to these persons. 


....A mining town in Missouri with 1,500 inhabitants 
has a holiness church, two Baptist churches, a South- 
ern Methodist organization, and a dilapidated Presby- 
terian building where a Union Sunday-school of three 
members is held. A Presbyterian, writing to The Mid- 
Continent, asks: “Shall we sell the building and 
quit, or endeavor to resuscitate it?” Ouradvice would be, 
by all means, sell and quit and go somewhere where you 
are more needed, or devote what would be spent there to 
the better prosecution of other work. It is just this effort 
to resuseitate such places that makes hard feeling between 
churches that ought to live in harmony. 


....Every little while there is a talk in those papers 
which desire to create scandal, attacking the Chinese Sun- 
day-schools in our cities on the ground that the pupils are 
taught individually by young ladies. Nobody knows 


more about this matter than Dr, and Mrs. 8, L, Baldwin, 





who have been Chinese missionaries themselves, and 


‘talk the Chinese language. They say it is pure nonsense, 


and that the teachers are generally mature women; and, 
further, that, so far as male teachers can be obtained, they 
are just as acceptable as the female teachers. It is a com- 
plaint to be dismissed with a single word. We never 
heard of any evil from it. 


.... Just as we have thought that we were coming to a 
time when the rights of authors and publishers were being 
recognized by public opinion as well as by the courts, we 
are startled to see a religious journal, The Canada Presby- 
terian, published in Toronto, printing in prominent form 
‘A King of Tyre,” by James M. Ludlow, D.D., and pub- 
lished by Harper Brothers. We are informed that this is 
entirely unauthorized, but that owing to some technicali- 
ties in the Canadian laws, it probably cannot be hindered. 
We sincerely hope there is some mistake, and that such a 
journal as our contemporary is not hiding behind a techni- 
cality. 


.--. If in a city like New York we must have dramshops 
licensed, how would it do to consider the peculiar method 
of local option adopted among the Norwegians? There the 
ale of liquors is put into the hands of companies under the 
control of the municipal authorities. Only five per cent. 
profit is allowed to the shareholders, the rest going to pub- 
lic purposes. Boys under seventeen are not permitted to be 
served at bars. The saloons are fitted plainly, with no 
glitter, and no loitering is allowed, nor is it permitted to 
sell drink to intoxicated persons, or to serve enough to 
cause intoxication. What says Tammany Hall to this new 
plan of rum selling? 


....The prospect of Senator Sherman’s re-election is so 
good that his return may be considered as practically 
assured. We trust that Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island, 
will likewise be returned by the Legislature of that State. 
He is one of the leading men in the Senate, and was second 
to no other man in the debates which took place on the 
McKinley Tariff bill. He is one of those statesmen whose 
presence in the Senate inspires confidence in the country. 
We presume there is no doubt about his re-election. 


....It is said that Congressman Dalzell, who worthily 
represents the Twenty-second District of Pennsylvania in 
the House of Representatives, is a candidate for the Senate 
to succeed Sen;tor Quay. It would be a most excellent 
substitution. .\o State in the Union is more inadequately 
represented in the Upper House than Pennsylvania. That 
great State ought at least to have one Senator who can 
speak for her.on important questions. It is most earnestly 
to be hoped that Mr. Dalzell will be selected. 


.... There is in Minnesota a Civil Rights Committee 
composed of American citizens of 4 frican descent, whose 
purpose it is to do everything in their power to break down 
all laws which discriminate against the colored people. 
We wish such an organization could be extended all over 
the country and embrace white people as well as colored, 
and we would have this purpose made prominent above all 
things in the platforms of the Republican Party in all the 
Southern States. 


.... The recent annual report of the Local Government 
Board in England gives the number of paupers relieved as 
759,730, about one thirty-eighth of the population. This 
may seem a large number, but not only is it less than that 
reported for mauy years since 1849, but the ratio has fallen 
most markedly. Allowing for the growth of population, 
had the ratio remained the same, as for 1349, the number 
for 1890 would have been 1,844,508. The total cost was about 
$42,000,000. 


.... Little by little the cumbrous system of first, second 
and third class carriages in English railways is passing 
away. The Midland long ago banished the second class, 
and now the Great Northern Railway has decided to do the 
same. Travelers will appreciate the suggestion made in 
The Standard that the London, Chatham and Dover Com- 
pany might buy the Great Northern second-class carriages 
in lieu of their first-class carriages, which are too dirty to 
ride in. 


....It is as weexpected. The bill for the prohibition of 
the liquor traffic, passed by the Lower House of the South 
Carolina Legislature, is marked for defeat in the Senate. 
The Senate committee to which it was referred has pre- 
pared a license bill which it will report instead of prohibi- 
tion. If this license bill should be passed by the Senate, of 
course the House would disagree; and the probable result 
would be no anti-liquor legislation at all. 


.... The nomination of Stephen B. Elkins to be Secretary 
of War shows that a strong effort will be made to place 
West Virginia in the Republican column next November. 
There is nota very large margin of Democratic vote to over- 
come. The plurality for the Cleveland electors in 1888 was 
only 506, and with astrong and united effort next year it is 
quite probable that the electoral vote of that State might 
be cast for the Repnblican nominee. 


....The world still moves. On last Sunday afternoon the 
Rev. Wm. V. Tunnell, a colored preacher, formerly rector 
“of St. Angustine’s Church, in Brooklyn, and now Professor 
in Howard University, held forth in the ancient, fashiona- 
ble and aristocratic Church of St. John’s, in Washington 
City. Mr. Tunnell has preached in every Episcopal Church 
of Brooklyn: but it was doubted whether he would be tol- 
erated in a Washington pulpit. 


‘....It is somewhat amusing to one who knows the facts to 
find under the head of “The Decline of Episcopalian- 
ism,” in one of. our Catholic city papers, a long editorial on 
the transfer of Dr. J. F. Spalding, of Boston, from the Epis- 
copalians to the Catholic Church. That same week in this 
city three ministers of other bodies were received to orders 
in the Episcopal Church. 


....-The Cathédral in Baltimore witnessed on last Satur- 





day morning the first ordination of a colored Roman 


Catholic priest that has ever taken place in this country. 
There is one other colored priest, but he was ordained in 
Rome. 


....The report of the first year of Genera! Booth's great 
relief schemes, a summary of which we give elsewhere, 
shows a great deal of apparently effective work done. The 
figures are large, and we hope that as the plan is per- 
fected the results will be equally large. 


....Ten thousand of his friends will be glad to hear of the 
unexpected but continued improvement of General Arm- 
strong. One can hardly expect that he will again resume 
his responsibilities,tho he is slowly recovering his strength. 








THE INDEPENDENT—ITS PROSPERITY. 


AT no corresponding holiday season in many years has 
our subscription list increased so rapidly as during the 
present month, and our advertising columns have shown 
a degree of prosperity never seen in any other religious 
weekly in the country. They embrace the strongest and best- 
known bankers, corporations and business firms anywhere 
to be found in this city orelsewhere. THE INDEPENDENT has 
done well the present year, as in all the past; but it intends 
to do far better in the year to come than ever. It has now 
the largest, ablest and best-known and most popular 
list of contributors of any similar journal in the world, Our 
coatributed articles probably cost THE INDEPENDENT two or 
three times as much money as is paid by any other relig- 
ious weekly. 





Our plans in that direction for next year «m- 
brace the best names we have had in the past, and also a 
number o: new ones of equal eminence and ability. We have 
covered all, or nearly all, the ground abroad during the past 
year; but the work, according to our present plans, will be 
far more perfectly done in 1892 than ever in the past. 

Thanks to our numerous friends for the cheering words 
sent to us in letters renewing their subscriptions, a vast 
number of which contain new single names and those of 
clubs. 

THE INDEPENDENT is now nearing its fiftieth anniversary, 
and if its present proprietor and editorial manager, who 
has directed the paper from the heginning—in 1848—is 
spared, it is intended that it shall then be far in advance, 
every way, of its present useful and prosperous condition. 
With warmest holiday greetings we send best wishes to all 
our friends. 
> 


A NOTICE FROM THE “TRIBUNE.” 





WitH becoming modesty we place the following para- 
graph, from The New York Tribune, where our readers can 
see it, expressing at the same time our full appreciation of 
its kindly tone and our gratification that it so truly voices 
our purpose to make THE INDEPENDENT better than ever in 


the coming year. Here is the notice in full. 


“Henry ©. Bowen's religious and literary weekly, Taz INnDE- 
PENDENT, is now in its forty-third year of existence; and its 
editor and proprietor is planning to make next year one of note 
in the history of his journal. The periodical is undenomina- 
tional, and its contributors are among the foremost theologians 
and authors of the land. Among those who write for it are the 
Rev. Dr. Charles A. Briggs, E. D. Warfield, Archdeacon F. W. 
Farrar, Prof. Marvin R. Vincent, Dr.John Hall, Archbishop 
Ryan, Archbishop Ireland, Archbishop Groos, Dr. Charles F. 
Thwing, Bishop John F. Hurst, Dr. George F. Pentecost, Goldwin 
Smith, John G. Whittier, Richard Henry Stoddard, Louise 
Chandler Moulton, Susan Coolidge, Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, Walter Besant, Edmund Gosse, Grace Greenwood, Thomas 
Hardy, Rebecca Harding Davis, and Harold Frederic.” 


- 
> 





THE following letters were not sent to us for publication 
and therefore we cannot give the names of their writers. 
They come, however, from able and well-known persons 
connected with two of the leading Christian denominations 
of the country. We shall, by the way, be glad to hear from 
any of the thousands who are now renewing their subscrip- 
tions to THE INDEPENDENT, what they think of this new 
and special monthly work of ours, to help the cause of mis- 
sions, and more especially whether the information we 
thus give is used at monthly concerts and other missionary 
meetings. In other words, we want to know if Tur INDE- 
PENDENT has been made useful, and can be made more so, 
in this new way, in helping one of the best causes known 
to the Christian world. 

WILL you permit me to express my hearty appreciation of the 
missionary numbers of THe INDEPENDENT of the past year? I 
have read them with great interest and have found them useful 
in the extreme in my work. It is also true, as I know, that others 
have enjoyed them. I note with much pleasure and anticipation 
that it is your purpose to make this department of your paper 
still more efficient the coming year. 

Pardon me this trespass upon your time. It is simply to gratify 


a desire to thank THe INDEPENDENT for its help in our great 
work, 


December 10th, 1991. 





I beg a moment of your valuable time to express to you my 
high sense of the conspicuous service rendered by THz INDEPEND- 
DENT to the cause of missions by the recent world-wide symposi- 
ums from the mission fields. Itisa happy thought to bring the 
Christian public into direct contact with our living and toiling 
missionaries on their fields of labor and draw from them incidents 
and facts and expressions of feeling which piace the whole suh, 
ject of mission work before the public at first hand, 





December 0th’ 18%, 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


December 24, 1891. 
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Religions Iutelligence. 
THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF RUSSIA. 


BY PROF. GEORGE H, SCHODDE. 





CERTAINLY not for many decades and possibly never be- 
fore in her history has the Established Church of the Rus- 
sian Empire evinced such an aggressiveness as is the case 
at present. In fact, this is one of the noteworthy phenom- 
ena in the annals of modern religious agitations. Not only 
is this zeal directed against the solid Protestantism of the 
Baltic provinces and against the spread of the Stundists 
and other nonconformists in the realm, but it has in one 
case at least a higher and better aim, namely, the conver- 
sion and Christianization of the hundreds of thousands of 
Mohammedans, Tartars, and other heathen tribes still 
found in European and especially Asiatic Russia. While 
its success so far has been unfortunately greater in its per- 
secution of the Baltic Protestants than in endeavors to 
prevent the spread of the “‘ Raskol,” or Dissenters, and in 
the conversion of non-Christians, its remarkable activity 
and aggressiveness in all directions is unabated, and in the 
former instances at least is deserving of a better cause. 

One reason why the zeal of this Church is so productive 
of far-reaching results, is its powerful organization, espe- 
cially its connection with the State, It is the glory of 
Oriental Christians that they practically do not know any 
difference between State and Church, but seein them two 
agencies to effect one end. Professor Georgiades, of the 
University of Athens, the most prolific and scholarly author 
in the Greek Church, whe himself sat for years at the feet 
of the best university teachers in Germany, in anaddress 
some months ago delivered at Jena, pronounced this inti- 
mate connection between Church and State one of the 
strong features of the Oriental Church. Manifestly there 
is in that section of the Christian Church not the least in- 
clination, even among the best educated, toward a dises- 
tablishment. Least of all is this the case in Russia, where 
the person of the Czar is the head of the Church as well as 
of the State, and is the former in an altogether different 
sense from that in which the Emperor of Germany as King 
of Prussia is the Summus Episcopus of the Protestant 
Church of his country. The prerogatives of the latter are 
little more than formal in character; at any rate, they have 
become such in the course of history. In Russia, however, 
the Czar practically dictates the ecclesiastical policy of the 
realm as much as he does the political. Those best in- 
formed assure us that his personal zeal is the source and 
fountain head of the bitter persecution of his Protestant 
subjects in the three Baltic provinces, and that itis not in 
the first instance the object of Russification in language, 
but ratherin religion which prompts this policy. 

The formal body controlling the Church affairs of the 
Empire is the ‘‘ Holy Directing Synod,” established in 1721, 
when, at the request of Peter the Great, the Patriarch of 
Constantinople agreed to give the Church of Russia an 
independent organization of this kind instead of centering 
the authority in the person of a Patriarch, as these preside 
at Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem. Originally this 


Synod consisted of four archbishops, seven archimandrites 
and two archpriests; but the composition of the college has 
been changed at various times. The important office of 
Superior Procurator — now held by the famous private 


tutor of Alexander IIT, the zealous and zealot Pobedonest- 
seff—which represents the State interests in this college, was 


already established in 1722. As the official head of the 
Church of Russia no one is, indeed, acknowledged but Jesus 
Christ, as is expressly stated in the ‘Complete Christian’ 
Catechism,”’ published by the late Metropolitan of Moscow, 
Philaret; yet in the official Legal Code of the Empire the 
Emperor is expressly denominated ‘the Protector of Or- 
thodoxy and of Piety in the Holy Church,”’ As was shown 
in the letter publicly addressed in 1874 by the Superior Pro- 


curator to the famous Berlin professor, H. de Treitschke, 
it was Paul I who first, in 1797, assumed the title of 
* Caput ecclesia,” which claim was officially and definite- 
ly recognized through the influence of Nicholas I in the 
formal definition of the duties and rights of the Czar over 
against the Church, as given in the Legal Code in 1882. 
The Russian State Church, in common with all the 
branches of the Oriental Church, is based upon the recog- 
nition of the first seven (Ecumenical Councils. The re- 
jection of the filioqgue is a matter of history. On this point 
the eighth section of the Symbol of Faith,as given in twelve 
paragraphs in the ‘‘ Complete Christian Catechism of the 
Orthodox Catholic Oriental Church,’ by the Metropolitan 
Bishop Philaret, reads: ‘‘And [we believe] in the Holy 
Ghost, the Lord, the Lifegiver, who proceeds from the 
Father, and is to be worshiped and lauded with the Father 
and the Son, through whom the Prophets have spoken.” 
In the “ Eytchologies of the Orthodox Catholic Church,” by 
Michael Rajewsky, the article in question reads in about the 
same words. The astute Russian ecclesiastic and litterateur, 
Alexis S..Chomjakow, in an articleon the Russian Church, 
expressly states that he does not deny that the Holy Ghost 
has been sent not only by the Father but also by the Son; but 
he denies that the Holy Ghost has his origin in the Godhead 
in any other vay save from the Father. The contrast be- 
tween the Orthodox Church on the one hand and the Roman 
Catholic Church on the other, finds its expression even in the 
pronunciation of the word “Catholic.’” When applied to 
the Oriental Church the Russians, correcting the Greek 
theta into a Russian fita, pronounce the word “ Cafolic,” 
when applied to the Latin Church *‘Catholic.” The oppo- 
sition at one time went so far that the Greek Church de- 
manded that all converts from the Latin must be rebap- 
tized. But an ecclesiastical convention in the days of Peter 
the Great declared that in such cases nothing but the ap- 
plication of the chrisma, or holy oil, was necessary. 
The question was recently ventilated again when the Crown 
Princess of Greece, Sophia, the sister of Emperor William 
of Germany, joined the Church of her husband and adopted 
people. By a special decree of the authorities it was finally 
decided that she need not be rebaptized. 


“ 





The most important Confession of the Greek Catholic 
Church is that of Peter Mogila, Metropolitan at Kief, 
written in 1640. It is noteworthy that Mogila himself was 
a Russian. Ip 1648 it was adopted as the authoritative 
“ Orthodox Confession of Faith in the “atholic Oriental 
Church’’theConfession of Dositheus adopted 1672 at a council 
in Jerusalem, is also practically an officially accepted docu- 
ment. Among the catechisms of the Orthodox Church, 
that of Platon, the Metropolitan Bishop of Moscow, occu- 
pies the first position. It was published in Russia in 1765, 
and soon translated into Greek. A more modern catechism 
is that of Philaret, already mentioned. Of this a German 
translation appeared in 1866, after the fifty-ninth edition of 
the Russian text. The doctrines of the Oriental Church, 
according to the Orthodox Catechism, are given in three 
sections. 

1. The doctrine of Faith in God and the secrets it con- 
tains (the twelve articles of the symbol of Faith and the 
seven Sacraments of the Greek Orthodox Church). 

2. The doctrine of the hope in God and of the means 
to be confirmed in this hope (the doctrine of prayer, or more 
particularly the Lord’s Prayer, and of the Nine Command- 
ments of the doctrine of salvation). 

3. The doctrine of the love to God, and of all those things 
which he commands shall be loved (the Ten Command- 
ments). 

The reading of the Sacred Scripture is not hindered by 
the Orthodox Church. Since 1818 the great Russian Bible 
Society has been in active operation, and several Russian 
prelates of distinction, notably Philaret, have been active 
in this work, which is under the general supervision of the 
Synod. In 1869 a-Society for the Spread of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in Russia’’ was organized, and down to 1870 it had dis- 
tributed 42,841 copies of the Scriptures, or parts of the Scrip- 
ture. This society recently received a grant of 6,000 rubles 
from the Synod. 

Of the rites and ceremonies of the Orthodox Church not 
a few are unique. In the Lord’s Supper water is mixed 
with the wine, in commemoration of the fact that blood and 
water flowed from the side of Christ when on the cross. In 
preparing the Eucharist, the priest pricks with a small 
spear the bread used for the Supper, and places the small 
pieces thus cut out upon a special plate. The 
confessional is private. During the services the congrega- 
tion stands; and as the services are unusually long, the 
people must often stand for hours, the worship extend. 
ing even into the hours of the night. The clergy are divi- 
ded into the white and the black. The black clergy are 
the monks and the ecclesiastics in the monasteries. These 
are not allowed to marry, while the secular, or whiteclergy, 
are permitted to marry once, but not oftener.. The white 
clergy are divided into archpriests, priests, deacons, hypo- 
deacons, and the subordinates. The abbots, archiman‘rites, 
bishops, archbishops, and metropolitans are selected from 
the black clergy, as also the exarchs and patriarchs, where 
these offices exist. As soon as a priest or archpriest be- 
comes a widower, he enters the rank of the black clergy. 
The sermon is a subordinate feature in Russia, altho at 
certain periods in her history great stress was laid on this 
feature. In recent times there have been some famous pul- 
pit orators in Russia, notably, the Moscow Metropolitans 
Philaret and Platon, and formerly the Archbishop of 
Astrachan, Anastasius Bratanowsky. 

CoLuMBUS, 0. * 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Reformed Church in Hungary has about 200,900 
communicants. 


....The Arts Committee of the Corporation of Liverpool 
have decided against the opening of the museum and libra- 
ries on Sunday. 


.... The Rev. Dr. C. DeWitt Bridgman, whose ordination 
as deacon in the Protestant Episcopal Church we spoke of 
last week, will preach at Holy Trinity Church, Harlem, 
Dr. C. C. Tiffany being, temporarily, the responsible rector. 


....The site for the proposed Episcopal Cathedral at 
Washington has been selected. It covers fourteen and a 
half acres of land just north of the city limits, is estimated 
as worth $200,000, and is a donation from Francis G. New- 
lands and H. P. Waggaman. 


..A great anzi-opium demonstration was held at Exeter 
Hall, London, a short time since. It was specially called 
to welcome a Chiese gentleman and Hindu woman who 
had come to England for the special purpose of arousing 
public sentiment against the trade which is proving such a 
curse. 


....On the occasion of the evangelistic services, recently 
conducted by Mr. Smiley, at Asbury Park, the merchants 
and business men of the place closed their stores and offices 
early in the evening to give their employés an opportunity 
of attending the meetings. 


.... The Rt. Rev. Theodore Lyman, D.D., Bishop of North 
Jarolina, who has just passed his seventy-sixth birthday, 
celebrated December 19th and 20th the jubilee of his ordi- 
nation as a priest in the Protestant Episcopal Church. The 
bishop is in a vigorous old age, and is almost- youthful in 
the enthusiasm and activity with which he conducts jhe 
work of his diocese. 


....The Bishop of Llandaff recently made a statement 
that a number of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist ministers 
were seeking admission to the Church of England. The 
whole body vigorously deny the truth of this, and are circu- 
lating a statement to be signed by the whole body of minis- 
ters, declaring it to be entirely false. Before they get 
through they propose to make the Bishop give the names 
he had in mind. 


....The Pope, in an interview, in regard to the case 
of the Archbishop of Aix, has expressed himself. in 
favor of a policy of reconciliation. The prosecution, 








he thinks, was a mistake, and he has been pained 
to learn that pilgrimages of French Catholics had been 
stopped by a ministerial order. He wonld have been better 
pleased if the letter of the Archbishop had been an isolated 
manifestation of opinion. 


....The National Committee of the Young People’s So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor, have responded to the requests 
from numerous societies by publishing a little tract called 
“Plan of Campaign for Sunday Closing of the World’s 
Fair.”” It gives full information as to the organization of 
the Fair, the steps that must be taken to secure action on 
the part of the directors, and the reasons that may be ad- 
duced in favor of the closing. 


...-The Madison Avenue Presbyterian Chuych, of New 
York City, in the development of its plan to become a pop- 
ular church, proposes after January Ist to discontinue the 
system of pew rentals and raise its income by personal 


_ subscription. Pews will be retained for their regular 


occupants until just before the service when the whole 
house will be thrown open. The missionary force will be 
increased and kindergartens be established. 


....Mr. P. C. Mozumdar, one of Chunder Sen’s apostles, 
and a prominent member of the Brahmo Somaj, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to be a member of the Council of the 
Religious Congress of the Columbian Exposition. He urges 
that representative men of the different nationalities and 
faiths in India attend to represent their parties, and read 
translations and compilations from Indian writings, both 
primitive and contemporary, that the original spirit and 
later tendencies may thus be compared. 


....Messrs. Munhall and Lowe are holding evangelistic 
meetings in Muskegon, Mich., with great success. On 
Sunday, the 13th, twelve hundred young men, almost all 
uncqnverted, assembled in the Opera House, and at the 
close over five hundred arose and expressed their desire to 
lead a Christian life. In the evening the two largest 
churches in the city were filled so that hundreds were 
obliged to go away from the doors. The churches have de- 
cided to give up their Christmas entertainments to press 
on the work so auspiciously commenced. 


....At the opening of the exhibition in Palermo recently, 
Cardinal Celesia, who is Archbishop of Palermo, refused 
to receive King Humbert and his Queen at the Cathedral 
on their arrival. In response to questions as to the rea- 
sons for this strange conduct, the Cardinal says, according 
to some German papers, that he acted in obedience to 
special instructions from the Pope. These instructions, he 
says, were based upon two things, the disgraceful popular 
demonstrations at the Pantheon, and the recent Royal 
decree that marriages of officers solemmized only in the 
Church, are ovly concubinages. 


....The final plans for the new Protestant Episcopal 
Cathedral in New York have been adopted, those of 
Messrs. Heins and Lafarge being accepted with some modi- 
fications. The Cathedral will face west, and its entrance 
will be almost on a level with the street. The external 
length will be 520 feet, the width across the front 190 feet, 
and across the transepts 290 feet. The spire will be 425 
feet high. The nave will be 130 feet long and the chancel 
vaults 115 feet high. It is expected that it will require ten 
years to build it, but that when it is finished it will be one 
of the finest edifices in the country. 


.... The report of the first year’s work of General Booth’s 
“In Darkest England ”’ scheme shows a total expenditure 
of over half a million of dollars. The over-sea colony has 
ealled for $125,000; $200,000 have been spent in the purchase 
and leasing of land for city refuges and workshops, and 
$200,000 more on the farm colony. Each department shows 
a gratifying success. The food and shelter depots have 
been self-supporting: the articles produced in the refuges 
and labor factories realized over $75,000, the match factory 
showing a profit of $2,200 in four months. The only defi- 
ciencies seem to be in the anti-sweating workshops and in 
the farm; but these are very small. The labor bureau, es- 
tablished at a cost of $1,678, has been a great success. The 
number of applicants during the year was 15,000, and 2,381,- 
148 cheap meals, including only 25,000 free ones, have been 
furnished, and 307,000 cheap lodgings have been supplied at 
eight cents and four cents anight. The number of visits 
made to families in the slums was 445,170; the number of 
sick persons reached by them was 10,904, and 200 ex-crim- 
inals have been reformed. 


.... The question of the admission of women to the Gen- 
eral Conference is, as our readers are aware, one of the 
burning questions in the Methodist Episcopal Church. It 
has also been raised in the Methodist Protestant Church, 
and The Methodist Recorder, one of the organs of that de- 
nomination, has devoted one of its issues to the discussion 
of the matter. It has a number of contributed articles on 
the subject, all of which, however, seem to be on the same 
side. They say that there is no good reason why women 
should not, if elected, be admitted to the General Confer- 
ence. The Methodist Protestant Church has always given 
equal prominence to the lay element. It was organized on 
the basis of ‘‘ mutual rights,’’ and some argue that it would 
be in violation of this basis if women who are duly elected 
by annual conferences as lay delegates should be refused 
seats in the General Conference. There are really two 
questions to be disposed of: first, whether women so elected 
as lay delegates shall be allowed to take their seats among 
the laymen, and whether a woman who has been ordained 
to the ministry and who has been elected a ministerial del- 
egate by the Kansas Conference can sit with ministerial 
delegates. The General Conference has not taken any 
action, one way or the other, on the subject of the ordina- 
tion of women, and The Recorder thinks that the time has 
now come when there should be “either a positive prohibi- 
tion of the ordination of women or an unambiguous recog- 
nition of the validity of the action of annual conferéiices in 
‘the matter,” The General Conference will meet next year. 
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....Professor Watts, of Belfast, Ireland, recently deliv- 
ered before the Assembly’s College in that city, an address 
on ‘ Dr. Briggs’s Biblical Theology Traced to its Organific 
Principle.” He claims that, notwithstanding the excel- 
lent purpose with which the critical work is done by theo- 
logians who seek to prove the errancy of Scripture, it is 
not difficult to see the drift and tendency of the theory 
and its concessions: , 

“ All that the adversary of the Bible has to do is to deal with, it 

as Dr. Duff and others have done with the sacred books of the 
Hindus. He has simply to establish against it the existence of 
the errors within the spheres in question. Having done this, his 
work isdone. He can say to these apologists, as Duff said to the 
Hindus: ‘If your sacred writers have made mistakes within the 
sphere of the natural, and in regard to things subject to human 
observation, what right have you to claim acceptance for their 
teaching within the sphere of the supernatural? If they have 
proved themselves unworthy of trust in the former, who will 
credit their testimony in the latter?” 
Discussing the inaugural itself more particularly, Pro- 
fessor Watts claims that it leaves a gap for the admission 
of a species of ethical and religious philosophy, and from 
the days of Pelagius has done more to mar the peace of 
the Churéh and corrupt her theologies than any other 
principle that can be named. 


.... The Stundists, in regard to whom the Czar has re- 
cently expressed himself so vigorously that they are endan- 
gering the national Church, call themselves simply Evan- 
gelical Christians, and are really in their existence a 
protest against the excessive formalism of the Greek 
Church. They do not recognize a consecrated priesthood, 
sacraments, nor worship of the saints; and the most impor- 
tant characteristic of their doctrine is the emphasis they 
place on brotherly love to all men. They are very indus- 
trious; are well known as faithful, sober workmen, and 
hold that work is aduty and honor. They carry out to the 
full the idea of community life, recognizing no personal 
possession of property, especially property in land. There 
also seems to be an element of Antinomianism in their 
non-recognition of authorities; yet this is probably theo- 
retical rather than practical, as they are universally rec- 
ognized as law-abiding citizens, and have never been 
involved in any of the dangerous communistic and revolu- 
tionary movements of the Empire. Originating in the 
vicinity of Odessa, they have gradually spread over all 
Russia. The Czar’s estimate of one million adherents is 
undoubtedly exaggerated; but their numbers are large, 
and the influence they exert in the line of religious thought 
is very great. 


Culture presented to the Danish Rigsdag this year, is one 
of 2,000 kroner ($550) in connection with the mission work 
of the Danish Church in this country. During the past 
fifteen years this work has been growing very rapidly, es- 
pecially in the West, where the great majority of the Dan 
ish immigrants are to be found. In many of the Western 
States there are large settlements consisting entirely of 
Danes and containing schools and churches in which Dan- 
ish is the chief language. In the East the principal 
churches are in Hartford, Perth Amboy and Brooklyn, the 
recent consecration of the latter of which has already been 
described in these columns. While many of these churches 
are quite independent of the mother country, not a few of 
them are more or less dependent upon the Danish-American 
Mission in Copenhagen, from which they receive annual 
donations. The present demand of the Minister is made in 
accordance with a suggestion from this body of the advisa- 
bility of investigating the work of its representatives in 
America. For this purpose Dean Heiberg, of Odense, the 
presiding officer of the Society, has been selected to visit 
this country and report the results of his examination. 
Mr. Heiberg was in charge of a church in Chicago from 
1873-"79, so that he is in every way qualified for the task to 
which he has been assigned. It seems probable that the 
appropriation will be made, as it is an eminently proper 
one, and cannot be objected to on political grounds. 


.... Topies suggested for the Week of Prayer by the 
Fivangelical Alliance for the United States: 


Sunday, January 34.—SerMons: “I will pour water upon him 
that is thirsty.”—Isa. xliv, 1-5. “The unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace.”—Eph iv, 3. 

January 4th.—ConFESsioN AND THANKSGIVING: For the nation, 


community, Church, family and the individual.—Ps. li; Dan. ix, 


3-19; Ps. xxxiv; Eph. i, 15-23. “ 

January 5th.-TaHe Caurcu Untversat—Praise: For the real 
unity of all believers. Prayer: For a larger comprehension of 
Christ, a more perfect love and loyalty to him, a more complete 
union with him and of his disciples in him; that ministers and all 


believers may be filled with the Holy Ghost.—John 17; Eph. iv, 


1-16; Acts fi, 1-22. 

January 6th.—THe FAMILY AND THE YOuNG—Praise: For the 
increasing number of young disciples. Prayer: For the family 
relation; for invalids and the aged; for sons, daughters and ser- 
vants; for the consecration of sons to the ministry; for Sunday- 
schools and all Christian associations for young people; for public 
schools and all educational institutions.—Ps. cxxviii; Col. tii, 
16-25; Isa. xliv, 1-4. 

January 7th.—NATIONS AND THEIR RULERS—Praise: For the 
increasing influence of Christ in all human affairs. Prayer: For 
all in authority; for peace; for the abolition of the slave, opium 
and strong drink traffic and for all needed reforms—temp , 
Sabbath, industrial, social and political.—Ps. xvii; Rom. xiii, 1-7; 
Isa. ii, 4; Rev. xxi, 1+; Rev. xxii, 1-4; Rev. xi, 15-17. 

January 8th.—_Tae CuurcH ABpRoAD—Praise: For the increased 
preparation of the world for the Gospel; Prayer: For missionaries 
and native Christians; for all who are persecuted for righteous- 
hess’ sake and for liberty of conscience; for more co-operation; 
for an increase of intelligent interest in the salvation of the 
world.—Isa. xl, 1-5; Joel ii, 23-82; Matt. v, 10-12; John iv, 35-38. 

January %th.—Tae Oaurce at Home—Praise: For a clearer 
recognition of need and a growing sense of responsibility. 
Prayer: For a larger apprehension of the mission of the Church, 
to save not only the individual but also society; for increased co- 
operation in behalf of city, country and frontier.—Isa, Ixv, 17- 
%; Matt. x, 5-18; Luke xxiv, 46,47. - : 

January 10th.—Sermons; “ Lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world,”—Matt. xxviii, 20. “That they all may be 
one.”—John xvii, 21. 


* 








Sissons. 


THE EARTHQUAKE IN JAPAN. 





BY THE REV. F, G. HARRINGTON, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 


A GREAT calamity has fallen upon Japan, and the heart 
of the nation mourns over stricken towns and annihilated 
villages. A great earthquake—the greatest in the history 
of the country, if we except that awesome time when in 
one night Fujiyama’s magnificent cone rose out of the 
bowels of the earth, and the great lake of Bewa was created 
—has rent the solid earth, and almost in the twinkling of 
an eye has slain its thousands, wounded its tens of thou- 
sands, and rendered homeless and destitute its hundreds of 
thousands. 

The shock was felt severely all over the central part of 
the Empire, Fioto, Osaka, Kobé, Tokio and Yokohama 
being all more or less severely shaken. But the shock cen- 
tered in the Prefectures of Aichi and Gifu, and was so ex- 
tremely violent in that section that the sympathy of all is 
with the sufferers in that comparatively limited portion of 
the Empire. 

The latest returns from these two Prefectures, as given 
in the Official Gazette, are as follows: Aichi, 2,347 lives 
lost, 1,375 persons wounded severely, 2,303 persons slightly 
wounded, 32,922 houses entirely destroyed, 22,034 houses 
partly destroyed, 1,559 godowus (warehouses) entirely de- 
stroyed, 2,924 godowus partly destroyed, 404 temples entire- 
ly destroyed, 181 temples partly destroyed; Gifu, 4,901 lives 
lost, 7,967 persons injured, 42,945 houses entirely destroyed , 
15,606 houses partly destroyed, and 5,349 houses burned. 

If we remember that the average of inhabitants is at 
least five to each house we can estimate roughly the num- 
ber of homeless ones left destitute at the beginning of 
winter. 

This sudden and awful calamity has awakened universal 
sympathy, and foreigners and Japanese are vying with 
each other in helping and succoring the survivors. More 
than 100,000 yen have been collected through the native press, 
and more than 20,000 through the foreign press. Besides 
this large amounts have been raised in various ways, and 
great quantities of clothing, etc., are being continually col_ 
lected and forwarded. The Mikado and Empress have 
given most munificently,and the Government has made 
a special appropriation of 2,500,000 yen toward repairing 
river embankments, 200 miles of which have been destroyed, 
and to otherwise render public aid. 

The district most grievously afflicted was the very region 
where opposition to Christianity and to Christian mission- 
aries has been most pronounced and violent. Let us hope 
and pray that God will use even this fearful visitation as a 
means of eternal good to this people. It has seemed as tho 
no ordinary means could reach them, and it may be that it 
needed some such awful providence to rouse them and 
make them somewhat less indifferent to spiritual things. 
The Japanese themselves admit and deplore the fact that 
the religious element in the Japanese character is very 
much less prominent than it was not many years ago. The 
loss of faith in the worship and deities of their ancestors 
appears to have been succeeded by a spiritual apathy, and 
the great majority of Japanese seem content tolivea mere- 
ly animal life and die as the lower animals die, altogether 
regardless of the future. 

May God raise up temporal assistance in this time of dire 
need, and may he also in his infinite wisdom and love make 
this great calamity a source of spiritual blessing and life 
to multitudes. 


» 
> 


THE Board of Foreign Missions of the Reformed Presby- 
terian Synod, South, in its annual report of its work in 
Mexico says that preaching has been kept up at several 
mission stations in the region of Tampico, that a valuable 
piece of property has been purchased in that city for the 
girls’ school, and arrangements have been made for the de- 
parture of two ladies te take charge ofit. A colporteur is 
now employed in distributing Bibles and Testaments by 
sale and gift. With regard to the scheme suggested at the 
General Conference of Protestant Missionaries held in 
Mexico in 1888 for the establishment of a Christian college 
under the joint management and control of all the Boards, 
the mission made no recommendation but called the 
Synod’s attention to the matter. A church was organized 
in March, in the city of Del Maiz with fifteen members, in- 
cluding twoelders. The statistical summaries show four 
ordained ministers, one licentiate,two students of theology, 
a membership of 222 with 27 additions during the year. 
There are six Sabbath-schools with 19 teachers and 178 
pupils; 2 central stations and 6 out-stations. The report 
calls for an appropriation of $400,000 forthe next year. This 
is aside from the expense of the Chiconcillo station and of 
the lady teacher, which are met by special gifts. 


....Among the perplexing questions that come before 
native Christian communities in such countries as India 
and Africa is that of dress. The scanty clothing of those 
countries becomes to them distasteful as they are better 
educated and enjoy more of civilization. Thisis especially 
true of the matter of clothing of the women. The Madras 
Native Christian Association has been discussing the mat- 
ter, and seems to have arrived at ageneral agreement that 
some change is necessary, and that in place of the loose 
garment a coat or jacket is generally desirable, as also are 
shoes for those who can afford them. They seem also to 
appreciate the wisdom of retdining the native style of 
headdress, and to realize that the turban is handsome, use- 
ful and comfortable, far more so than the European hat. 
In general, however, the tendency to adopt European cos- 
tumes is becoming more and more evident, and in some re- 
spects while it has distinct advantages there are disadvan- 
tages in that it involves a more expensive style of living. 


....The chief work among the K: Arme- 
nians and Syrians of Eastern Turkey is carried on by a 





native organization, with its center at Harpfit, called the 
-Kurdistan Missionary Society. It has already done much 
in the districts of Farkin and Redwan, but it is estimated 
that there are 99,000 of these people whom they have still 
failed to reach. The people at Farkin have been trying 
for some time to get a permit to build a chapel and school, 
but while waiting are improving their time by gathering 
the stone necessary. One of the preachers was severely in- 
jared by the Moslem Kurds at his home in Til, a village on 
the banks of the Tigris; but he has recovered and the Kurds 
have lately left the village in peace. The Society, with 
the help of the Bible Society, sends a colporteur over the 
whole country, and tho he meets with many dangers, he is 
successful in gaining the interest of the people. A new 
edition of the Gospels in Kurdish is in course of prepara- 
tion in the city of Diarbekir. 


....Oné of the results of mission work among the Ar- 
menians of Turkey has been to rouse, among those in the 
interior especially, the idea that America is an excellent 
country to emigrate to. Some two thousand men have 
com® to this country from the city of Harpft and the vil- 
lages on the plain, and many more would come were it not 
for the hindrance of the Turkish Government. Most of 
these are very poor, and in order to raise the eighty dollars 
necessary for the journey, mortgage everything they have, 
often paying from thirty to fifty per cent. interest. A large 
party of these, on their arrival in this country, were sent 
back to Marseilles on the ground that they were unques- 
tionably beggars, and probably vicious persons. Neither 
of these charges was true, tho it isa fact that they were 
lamentably poor and wretched. A large number, however, 
who have come have been admitted and have received ma- 
terial assistance from Armenians already here. 


....Some of the Salvation Army captains have been 
holding meetings in Maulmein, Burma, and seem to have 
exerted considerable influence upon the people. The testi- 
mony with regard to their services is that their exhorta- 
tions were earnest, and their words of invitation, warning 
and appeal, such as would be remembered by all present. 
They appear, however, to be tending to the establishment 
of a distinct sect, as they do not encourage the converts to 
be baptized or to connect themselves with the existing 
churches. It was also said-that they not only discarded 
water baptism, but also the Lord’s Supper, except as any 
private or officer might be disposed to partake of it in 
some Protestant church, 


....-The Southern Methodist Publishing House has re- 
cently published in Spanish a volume of Wesley’s sermons 
for special use in its Mexican missions. Each sermon is 
preceded by a brief statement concerning the circumstances 
attending its preparation and analysis and other matters 
to facilitate the ready understandiug of the subject pre- 
sented. The work of Professor Rodriguez is so skillfully 
done that many Spanish scholars affirm that they read ser- 
mon after sermon without any consciousness that they are 
translations from another language. The missionaries look 
to its spread with great hope as a mighty influence in edu- 
cating and elevating the people by stimulating their 
preachers to a higher grade of work. 


....Dr. Stewart, the founder and superintendent for so 
long a time of the Lovedale Mission in South Africa, has 
gone to Eastern Equatorial Africa, to start another insti- 
tution of the same general nature in connection with 
the Scotch mission at and near Blantyre. The party left 
Mombasa the latter part of September for the interior. 
When last heard from, on October 9th, their caravan, 
which when on the march was more than a mile long, had 
crossed the barren track and had struck a section of the 
railway proposed by Sir William MacKinnon. All were in 
excellent health and spirits. 


...-At the seventh annual meeting of the General Synod, 
or Dai-kai of the Church of Christ in Japan, recently held 
in Tokio, the rules of the National Diet were in the main 
adopted for the transaction of business, and resolutions 
were adopted looking toward admission into the Alliance 
of Reformed Churches holding the Presbyterian system. 
An interesting event was the inauguration of the Rev. Ka- 
jinosuke Ibuka, A.M., Moderator of the Synod, who has 
recently been in America, as President of che Meiji Gakuin 
in place of Dr. J. C. Hepburn, who has recently resigned. 


...““The Christian Vernacular Education Society for 
India” has changed its name to the more appropriate form, 
“The Christian Literature Society for India.” Since its 
organization in 1858 it has issued 15,500,000 books and tracts 
of all kinds, and 1,000,000 were published last year alone. 
Its work of providing pure literature for the twelve million 
readers in India who have been educated in the Govern- 
ment schools, is exceedingly important and valuable. 


..--The Church of England Zenana Society, working in 
connection with the Church Missionary Society, tho having 
an independent organization, has, during the past ten years, 
increased its force of missionaries from 36 to 142, witha 
large number of Eurasian and native helpers. Its income 
has not, however, increased proportionately, and it finds 
itself in financial straits. 


...-A band of twelve Church Missionary Society mission- 
aries under the lead of the Rev. J. H. Hossburgh, are on 
their way to inlandChina. Their destination is not defi- 
nitely fixed, but they will probably go up the valley of the. 
Yang Tse River to Ichang and then to Sz-chuen, and after 
consultation wigh the missionaries of other societies will 
decide upon their place of work. 


....For the sake of better general superintendence, the 
British schools in Cairo established by Miss Mary Whateley 
were, some time since, placed in connection with the 
Church Missionary Society. The Society, however, did not 
assume their pecuniary support, and since Miss Whateley’s 
death the funds have so fallen off that they have become 
very much cramped in their work. 
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The prompt mention wm our list of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent to 
their publishers for all vob received. The inter- 
ests of our readers will guide us in the selection of 
works for further notice. 








VON MOLTKE'S HISTORY OF THE 
FRANCO-GERMAN WAR.* 


THE great and taciturn Field-Marshal 
was persuaded against his will into the 
writing of this book. His son tells the story 
in the preface with great simplicity. His 
father, soldier-like, did not believe in remi- 
niscences, and replied to every solicita- 
tion that the reports in the official archives 
were all-sufficient. He was able, how- 
ever, to see that it required something like 
the military education of the German Staff 
Corps to master the extreme technicality 
of those reports, and that a concise and 
connected history of the military operations 


of the war from his own point of view as_ 


Chief of the General Staff and arranged on 
the general scheme of operations which was 
known only at headquarters, and to no one 
so well as to himself, would be a work of 
national importance to the general run of 
readers. We have, too, rather more than 
a hint that he foresaw sooner or later an 
abridgment of these voluminous reports, 
and with great good reason preferred to 
make it himself. 

The volume before us has, therefore, the 
character of a popular history, and is 
‘‘ practically from beginning to end the 
expression.of a private opinion of the war 
from the Field-Marshal himself.” 

It is, however, to be remembered that 
he worked with the official staff history 
before him,with which he compared every- 
thing he wrote from beginning to end. The 
work was begun at a time of comparative 
leisure during the Marshal's spring and 
summer residence at Creisnau in 1887, 
and was for the most part completed some 
time after his return to Berlin and before 
the New Year of 1888. It was the Mar- 
shal’s methodical habit to work on it 
about three hours every morning. From 
his son’s statement we glean another in- 
cident most characteristic of the taciturn 
old soldier, that when the manuscript 
was completed he quietly placed it in his 
son's hands ‘‘and never again alluded to 
the matter.” 

Turning to the memoir itself we find it 
just what we should expect—very little 
political history init, what allusion there 
is of this nature being of no great value, a 
piece of solid, unbroken work on the mili- 
tary operations of the wur, as minute and 
full of details as it could be without con- 
fusion and with the least possible digres- 
sion into collateral history, political or of 
any other kind not relevant to the stern 
business in hand, 

The great defect of the book as it stands 
is the absence of military maps. The 
large map of France folded in the cover, 
tho perhaps it contains all that can be rea- 
sonably expected of one large map, is a 
poor substitute for the smaller ones on a 
larger scale which are required to give 
any conception at all of local movements, 
and much more of the progress of a siege 
or battle. The absence of such minor 
maps is a peculiarly vexatious defect in 
the case of a book like this, whichis writ- 
ten in precise terms, with the eye on the 
map and with a pen which follows the 
physical geography, and writes down the 
lines ofsmovement as if from the country 
itself. It is only possible with the aid of 
a really good military geodetic map to use 
at anything like its full advantage such a 
work as.this. 

To a reader who is able to supplement 
this defect, and whose strong interest in 
the subject will carry him through the 
close observation required, the book as- 
sumes a realistic character which is most 
overwhelming. The carnage and bloody 
circumstance of war is wholly removed, 
Its wild frenzy, its demonic strife and 
uproar, sink into absolute silence, while the 
cold precision of an awful intelligence 
lays bare the lines and tangles of the war, 
and leads him on over the paths and meth- 
ods on which fate and force, directed with 
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consummate skill, were moving to the su- 
preme end. 

There is not and perhaps never will be in 
the whole history of war such another book. 
Ceesar’s ‘‘Commentaries” will stand as 
models of style, and the incomparable pic- 
tures of his wars and of the people crushed 
by his legions. Jomini will remain the 
unique master of that fascinating exposi- 
tion which unties the knot of battle and 
traces the path of a serene, commanding 
intelligence amid the rout and confusion 
of a hard-fought field. As to these same op- 
erations the voluminous reports of the Ger- 
man Staff are crowded with details wholly 
absent from the great Field-Marshal’s book. 
Yet nothing in them nor in the literature 
of war is to be compared with the volume 
before us in the impression it makes of the 
resistless enginery of organized war,waged 
with modern weapons on modern methods, 
and driven with the highest possible intelli- 
gence and discipline. 

The two great wars directed by von 
Moltke stand without question alone in 
military history. They are wonderfully 
alike in the way they were developed and 
driven on to the triumphant conclusion. 
The war in France was longer in duration, 
spread over a wider territory, involved 
more combats, was more diversified in its 
events, laid a greater strain on the people 
at home and the armies in the field, and 
developed an altogether unique complexity 
of strategical combination. But if after 
the events of °66 the French Staff had 
studied that campaign as close‘y as the 
German Staff studied France they would 
have known far better than they did what 
they had to expect, and might have been 
able to prevent the same general methods 
from being operated a second time by the 
same commander with such fatal success 
against themselves. As in all war, cour- 
age, equipment, discipline, the fighting 
power and enthusiasm of the men and of 
the commander counted for much. But 
over and above these ordinary conditions 
of victory there was an ever-present domi- 
nating and directing military science such 
as the world has never seen before and 
which, notwithstanding the endeavors of 
its great originator to perpetuate it in the 
traditions and discipline of the German 
Staff, may never be again. 

Of this view of the Franco-German War 
as the consummate ideal example of sci- 
entific war, there can be no such exposi- 
tion as this volume by von Moltke. Read 
in this light, it neither has nor can have a 
rival. In its pages- war is no longer Na- 
poleonic iri method, but a sort of scientific 
combined campaigning, which has its ideal 
illustration in the Franco-German strug- 
gle, and on which no more modest, sol- 
dierly and honestly blunt commentator 
can be desired than Field-Marshal 
Moltke. 

These remarks will show the general 
character and value of the volume before 
us, and where its great interest lies. 

From this general review we turn to 
some points of special interest in the vol- 
ume. Firstof all is the author's distinct 
recognition of the bad condition of the 
French army. This is a qualifying con- 
sideration which affects the whole book, + 
and must have considerable influence on 
our final judgment as to the military 
methods employed by the Germans. For 
when every possible allowance has been 
made for the new and better methods, 
there still remains something abnormal in 
the condition of an army like Bazaine’s 
which surrendered about 200,000 strong to 
a besieging force inferior in numbers, and 
which, in the battle of Noisseville, had 
seen 137,000 men beaten and driven back 
into Metz by 36,000 Prussians under 
General Manteuffel. Von Moltke re- 
marks again and again on the extraor- 
dinary inaction of the French and with 
even more amazement on the indecision 
and contradictory movements of the 
French commanders. He notes that this 
failure to co-operate reached down into 
the ranks, where it affected the soldiers of 
the line and formed a striking contrast to 
the good-fellowship and helpfulness of the 
German soldiers to each other. Among 
his few variations from the strict line of 
military exposition are several exceptional 
cases in which he is provoked by Bazaine’s 
extraordinary conduct in clinging to Metz 
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’ by his attack on the rear. 





to observe (as, for example, on page 30) 
that only political motives can explain his 
conduct. What political reasons he im- 
puted to him appears later in the volume, 
where von Moltke more than intimates his 
belief that Bazaine hoped to hold together 
in Metz an army which might, at the end, 
be the one unbroken organized force in 
France and dictate to.the country the 
terms of political reconstruction. 

The Field-Marshal comes to the rescue 

of General von Steinmetz against his 
critics who maintain that Spicheren should 
never have been fought, on the ground 
that it frustrated plans going on elsewhere 
ona larger scale. The Field-Marshal, with- 
out saying whether it had this effect or 
not, generously comes to the defense of the 
gallant but much criticised soldier by say- 
ing that tho the battle had not been antici- 
pated and was not ordered (he says the 
same of Worth), yet in general a tactical 
victory, as Spicheren was, rarely fails to 
coincide with strategic policy, and in this 
case prevented the Second French Corps 
from getting away whole and brought the 
Germans squarely up against the enemy 
on a superior linefor new aggressive 
action. This is generous toa hard used 
comirade in arms as well as to General 
Frossard. 
‘ The volume is rich in other special 
points, which we should be glad to notice, 
but we must pass them to call attention to 
the extraordinary first note in the Appen- 
dix and its bearing on the common under- 
standing as to the critical movement at 
Sadowa (or, as generally called in Ger- 
many, Kéniggritz). It has been commonly 
believed that the critical portion of this 
decisive battle was the movement by the 
Crown Prince around the flank of the 
Austrians into their rear, and that the 
combat along the front under the com- 
mand of the so-called Red Prince did not 
lose its serious and even doubtful charac- 
ter until the Crown Prince’s attack com- 
pelled the Austrian front to fall back. 

Von Moltke gives a certain confirmation 
to all this in the story he tells of Bis- 
marck’s offering him two cigars, and con- 
cluding that things were not going very ill 
when he saw him coolly turn them over 
and choose the better of the two. There is, 
perhaps, more confirmation in the story of 
King William, who anxiously inquired 
what he thought of the prospects, and of 
the Field-Marshal’s reply: ‘‘ Your Majesty 
to-day will not only win the battle, but de- 
cide the war.” 

What von Moltke says in this note would 
seem, however, to show that the Austrian 
force in front of the Red Prince was al- 
ready cut to pieces before the Crown 
Prince compelled it to fall back and com- 
pleted the discomfiture of the Austrians 
It appears, too, 
from this note that the old story of the 
discovery of the Crown Prince’s force en- 
tering battle first by Bismarck, whose bet- 
ter glass showed the long black lines 
which had been taken for furrows of the 
field to be his advancing columns, is 
fiction. Von Moltke says: 


* At about 1:30 a white cloud was seen on 
the hight crowned with trees visible from 
afar, on which our field-glasses had been 
centered. It was indeed not yet the Second 
Army, but the smoke of the fire opened on 
its advance. (Italics ours.) The. joyful 
shout, ‘The Crown Prince is coming,’ ran 
through the ranks.” 

This statement agrees to the moment 
and almost to a word with the statement 
once made to the writer by a distinguished 
officer on the German Staff, present at the 
time and who has since held a position of 
the first distinction in the command of the 
artillery. The incident as related by von 
Moltke would seem to remit the Bismarck 
tale to the category of legend; but not- 
withstanding what the stern old Marshal 
says of the condition of the field where the 
Austrian front had stood when he rode 
over it we must think that the honors of 
the day belong to the heroic Prince whose 
guns signaled his decisive entrance on 
the hard-fought field. 

The note as to the Council of War is of 
minor importance. It tends, however, to 
confirm our impression of the extent to 
which the whole conduct of the war lay 
in the hands of the General Staff and of 
its great Chief. 





THE OLD TESTAMENT APOCRY- 
PHA.* 





ZOCKLER’s volumes of nearly half a thou- 
sand closely printed quarto pages on the in- 
ter-Testament literature, of the Jews isa 
timely publication and a welcome addition 
to the working tools of the theologian. While 
it does not claim to be more than a compila- 
tion from the abundance of new literature 
on the apocrypba and the apocalypses of 
the Old Testament, its preparation is mark- 
ed by that spirit of independence and con- 
trol of the matter to be arranged which 
characterizes all of the works by the inde- 
fatigable Greifswald professor. With the 
exception of the Grimm-Fritsche and the 
Bissell commentaries, the former in Ger- 
man, the latter an English supplement- 
ary volume to the Lange Bible Work, no at- 
tempt had in recent years been made to put 
into presentable shape, and from the stand- 
points of modern theological problems, the 
data and conteats of the apocrypha; and 
even these two works, now somewhat out of 
date, except in matters of detailed exegesis, 
leave out of consideration entirely that in- 
teresting and probably most representative 
groupof inter-Testament literature called 
the apocalypses. Schiirer’s masterly work 
on ‘The Jewish People in the Times of 
Jesus Christ,’’ contains, of course, the best 
of introductory matter for this period and 
literature, and over against the somewhat 
secondary and dependent investigations of a 
Drummond, a Castelli, a Vernes, develop 
new tines and propose new results. But the 
fact remains, that anything like a satisfac- 
tory survey of the problems and perplexi- 
ties involved, together with their bearings 
on questions more directly biblical in char- 
acter, was really a desideratum, and this 
desideratum Zickler has filled fairly and 
reasonably well. 

The times are past when this class of lit- 
erature was grouped among the curiosities 
of literature, and was regarded only of in- 
terest inso far as it involved questions at 
stake between Catholics and Protestants 
in reference to the limits and extent of the 
Old Testament Canon. The canons, meth- 
ods and manners of historical literary crit- 
icism as applied to the sacred Scriptures 
have given these works a new dignity and 
even a prominent position in the historical 
unfolding of the religion of which the Bible 
contains the official records. The histor- 
ical principle of interpreting not only the 
New Testament thoughts as such, but also 
their source and form, has called into requi- 
sition these works, which are the expres- 
sions of the religious life and sentiment of 
Israel in the period of prophetic silence be- 
tween Malachi and Matthew, and which are 
the only literary remains we possess from 
which to draw our knowledge of the origin 
and development of the teachings of 
New Testament Judaism, of the religious 
atmosphere in which Christ and his dis- 
ciples lived and moved and had their being, 
and in opposition to which they, appealing 
to the Law and the Prophets, re-established 
the religious principles and doctrines of 
Revelation in their fully developed and 
matured shape. An intelligent conception of 
the historical background of the New Testa- 
ment period is simply a sine qua non for the 
interpretation of New Testament thought, 
since this background at least gave shape 
and form te the thoughts of Revelation as 
penned by the New Testament writers. 
New Testament biblical theology, as a 
science, is simply unthinkable without 
constant reference to the historical devel- 
opment of Israel’s religious and spiritual 
life in the four inter-Testament centuries. 
It is this point and problem to which Ziéck- 
ler gives special prominence; and in this 
way he brings into the front of discussion 
the inner and almost organic connection 
between the numerous works coming under 
consideration. In fact, the systematic 
grouping of these works is one of the strong 
features of the book, as it is of most of 
Zéckler’s volumes, and this feature is de- 
cidedly a welcome innovation. He divides 
the Apocrypha properyinto four groups, 
namely, first, the Apocryphal Historical 
Books, embracing the three Books of the 
Maccabees (of each of which he gives an 
Introduction, Translation and Exegesis), 
the Apocryphal Ezra (3 Ezra), explaining 
of this book iii, 1-5,6; secondly, The Paren- 
etical Doctrinal Books, embracing Tobit, 
Judith, Additions to Daniel, é. e., Susannah 
and Bel and the Dragon; and, finally, Ad- 
ditions to Esther; thirdly, the Hymnic and 
Prophetic-paracletic poems, embracing the 
Prayer of Asarja, and of the Three Youths, 
Prayer of Manasseh, Book of Baruch, and 
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the Letter of Jeremiah; and, fourthly, Re- 
ligico-philosophical Writings, embracing 

the Wisdom of Jesus Sirach (Ecclesiasti- 
cus), the Wisdom of Solomon, and 

the Rule of Reason, often called the 

IV Book of the Maccabees. The Ap- 
pendix on the Pseudepigrapha , covers 
nearly one hundred pages, and is simply a 
marvel.of completeness and condensed dis- 

cussion of leading questions. It includes, 

first, the Pseudepigraphal Lyrical poetry, 

as represented by the Psalms of Solomon; 

secondly, pseudepigraphal historical works. 

namely, The Book of Jubilees, the Adam 

Books, the Lamech book, the Noah book, 

the Abraham book, the Joseph book, the 
Moses legend of Jannes and Jambres, the 
Solomon legends, the Conversion of Manas- 
seh; thirdly, wisdom literature, embracing 

the Book of Enoch, the assumption of Mo- 
ses, the Eldad and Modad Prophecy, the 
Elijah Apocalypse, the Ascension of Isaiah, 

the Zephaniah Apocalypse,the Apocrypha of 
Habacuc, Ezekiel and Daniel, the Jeremiah 

apocrypha, Baruch’s books, four Ezra, other 

Ezra writings; fourthly, Testament litera- 
ture, including the Testament of the Proto- 
plasts, the Testament of the Three Patri- 
archs, of the Twelve Patriarchs, of Moses; 

and, fifthly, pseudepigraphical Oracles, 

namely, the Sibylline Books. Three other 
appendices are added, one giving a synchro- 
nological chart of this period; another com- 
paring the Jewish names of months with 

those of the Assyrians, Greeks and Romans; 
and the third containing historical indices. 

From this bird’s-eye survey of the chief 

contents the abundance of the good things 

offered is apparent; and it needs only to be 

added that the treatment of these varied 

subjects is, on the whole, up to the times, 

and of a kind that naturally leads the stu- 
dent to their closer study. That the reader 
naturally still has some “‘ pious wishes,”’ 
such as a fuller discussion of leading apoca- 
lypses of the kind of the Assumption of 
Moses and the Psalms of Solomon, is qu‘te 
natural; but, in view of the rich feast here 
offered, particularly of matters not other- 
wise accessible except as found scattered in 
magazines and detailed brochure literature,:- 
it is scarcely just to press this criticism. As 
the work stands, it is a monument of untir- 
ing industry and of great skill. 

Nor are features absent which show an in- 
dependent line of study and reflection on 
the part of the author. The work is pri- 
marily intended for Bible students, espe- 
cially those in the ministry. While the 
treatment differs toto cello from that of 
Lange, yet the needs of the minister are 
kept constantly in theforeground. It is for 
this reason that in the Introduction and. 
elsewhere Zickler discusses also the vexed 
problem of the value of the apocrypha for 
the service and life of the Church. He 
apparently does not fully agree with Luther, 
who added these books to his translation, 
but with the note that while ‘‘ they were not 
to be considered equal to the inspired books 
of the Old \Testament, yet they were good 
to be read in the churches.” Ziéckler hesi- 
tates to indorse this view and thus practi- 
cally takes sides with the Reformed 
Churches and the British Bible Society on 
the apocrypha question. His chief reason 
is that these books in contents and charag- 
ter represent the spirit that in Christianity 
finds expression in Roman Catholicism over 
against evangelical Protestantism. Not 
only is it true that the Church of Rome 
bases a number of its peculiar and objec- 
tionable teachings solely and alone on the 
Apocrypha, such as the intercession of 
angels on Tob. xii, 12; the intercession of 
the departed pious, on Ul Macc. xv, 14; ef. 
Bar. iii, 4: the doctrine of the intermediate 
state and probation after death, on II Macc. 
xii, 42-46; of the merits of charitable deeds, 
Ecclus. iii, 30, and especially Tob. iv, 7; xii, 
8-14; but the whole spirit of this class of 
literature, especially in so far as this spirit 
departs from that of the inspired Old 
Testament records, is again reflected in the 
life and character of the Roman Catholic 
Church; Zéckler’s emphasis of this fact is 
not a new discovery exactly, it having been 
made a point of prominence by Chemnitz in 
his Examen of the Tridentine Council and 
other Protestant polemical writers of the 
seventeenth century; but its manner of pres- 
entation is decidedly modern and throws 
considerable light on the relations to the 
Scriptures sustained by the two great rival 
Confessions. Zickler’s work will no doubt 
do much to arouse a new interest in the 
class of literature, to the discussion of which 
it is devoted and aid materially in utilizing 
it for direct Bible work. 
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RECENT FICTION. 

In An Imperative Duty (New York: 
Uarper & Brothers) Mr. W. D. Howells 
has given us, so far as style goes, some of 
the best fruits of his admirable genius, and 
in the story itself we have felt while reading 
a strong charge of the man’s magnetic force. 
The humor, if a trifle too persistent, is 
genuine, and we have enjoyed it with here 
and there sharp starts of the precious sur- 
prise which comes of outright novelty of 
vision and of presentation. Howells makes 
literature whenever he sets pen to paper. 
This story is another phase of pessimism. 
Mr. Howells has attempted, apparently, and 
with considerable success, to invent a new 
excuse for nagging at one’s patience and for 
exasperating one by his choice of subject 
and his theory of the duty one owes to the 
commonplace and the uninteresting. We 
have lately read three or four stories based 
upon the love of a white man for a Negro; 
in all of them the Negro has been so white 
that the blackness lingered only as a 
wavering shadow of the mind. Mr. How- 
ells’s Negro is of this sort. We fail to see 
how any lesson is to be taught by choosing 
these white Negroes as heroes or as hero- 
ines. If imperative duty demands a per- 
fect social recognition of Negroes by 
whites, let the Negro of the story be a full- 
Blooded Negro and the white a full-blooded 
white; then we shall have the social pic- 
ture in all its realism for good or for bad. 
Mr. Howells has been the apostle of ultra, 
truth-telling, merciless realism in America, 
His theory has been that whatever is true 
is, no matter how repulsive, the fittest sub- 
ject of art. Why does he shrink from giving 
us the true story of love between the white 
and the black? We take no side here. Ifa 
white man loves a Negro woman, it is the 
white man’s own affair. His imperative 
duty is not to court the black woman unless 
he is going to marry her. What we push 


-hard at Mr. Howells, as a realist, is the 


fact that he has, inadvertently, no doubt, 
chosen a romantic instance instead of a com- 
monplace one to set off his theory withal. 
Realism demanded of him no Jack-the- 
Giant-killer story of a beautiful white girl 
who was really a Negro—it did imperatively 
demand a genuine, coal-black, typical 
Negress to sét over against his white lover. 
To make the realism good the Rhoda of this 
story ought to be as much a Negro as Olny 
is a white. If we ought to marry Negroes, 
we whites, we ought to marry genuine ones 


‘to? show that it is realism we are doing and 


by no means highfalutin romance. Asa 
story, An Imperative Duty is one of Mr. 
Howells’s best minor fictions. It is com- 
pact, cut to sharp points of effect, and 
throughout the workmanship is something 
to be proud of. 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston, send us two 
volumes in their series of Alexander Du- 
mas’s novel; these are translations of The 
Regent’s Daughter and Le Chevalier D’ Har- 
mental. The workmanship of these 
books is certainly beautiful. Those who 
cannot read Dumas in the French will 
please themselves with this comely edition 
in English. 

Averil, by Rosa Nouchette Carey (Phila- 

delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., $1.25), is 
about up to the average of the English 
story, written to the taste of girls who do 
not care much for art but do care mightily 
for a story with domestic difficulties in it. 
_ The Old Devil and the Three Little Devils 
and. other Stories, by Count Leo Tolstoi, 
Translated by Count Norraikow. Illustra- 
ted. (New York: Charles L. Webster & 
Co.) Those whocare for Tolstoi’s fiction 
will be quick to buy this little volume. The 
stories contained in it are among the least 
objectionable of this notorious author’s 
shorter pieces of fiction. 

Elton Hazlewood. By Frederick George 
Scott. (New York: Thomas Whittaker.) 
Reading this piece of fiction is at oncea 
revelation and a regret. The revelation is 
a disclosure of genius, the régret is that 
the genius has been so hampered by the 
task attempted. Here is a story which trips 
and tangles its teller. The style is bad; the 
diction hesitates between prose and poetry. 
Nevertheless there isa vein of novelty in 
the conception of the plot, and we feel as 
we read that a strong and original imagina- 
tion, albeit Jawless, has set its mark on the 
pages. If Mr. Scott is very young we shall 
hope to see him do better. 

J. M. Dent & Co., London, have issued 
Thomas Love Peacock’s Melincourt in a 
beautiful edition of two volumes, with a 
portrait of the author for frontispiece. 
Rickard Garnett, LL.B., is editor. It is 
risking not too much, perhaps not too little, 
to say that Melincowrt does not amount to 
much as a story; but as a book it has the 
merit that insures longevity. There is a 
style in it that compels admiration, and yet 





if one reads it is against one’s protest. We 
class Melincourt with the curious books for 
which every library should have a separate 
shelf labeled “‘ Excellent things that are 
never read.” 

The Lady of Fort St. John. By Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) In writing this romance 
of New Brunswick history Mrs. Cather- 
wood has made good use of her talent. In 
the main the story is well constructed on 
the lines of solid art. We do not think, 
however, that the swan-riding dwarf works 
in well as a part of a piece of fiction so 
grimly realistic as this. The work would 
have been much better without such a bit 
of claptrap. Notwithstanding this false 
note ringing through it, Mrs. Catherwood’s 
story has a fine tragic lift. 

Tne Rose of a Hundred Leaves. By 
Amelia E. Barr. (New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50.) Like all of Mrs. Barr’s 
stories of English country life, this is well 
written. It is bright, impossible, enter- 
taining, somewhat sensational, tho not of- 
fensively so, and ends well. 

Holiday Stories, by Stephen Fiske (Bos- 
ton: Benjamin Kusher), is a book of nine 
tales, the best of which is ‘‘ An American 
Ghost,” a story of the wilds of Wisconsin. 

A Widower Indeed is astory on the title- 
page of which appear the names of Rhoda 
Broughton and Elizabeth Bisland. We 
note the peculiarities of Miss Broughton’s 
diction and the impress of her worst style 
all through the half unnatura!, half com- 
monplace composition. We are inclined to 
credit all the best pages to Miss Bisland. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents.) 

A Modern Aladdin. By Howard Pyle. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers.) Mr. Pyle 
is nothing if not extravagant in this story 
of the adventures of Oliver Munier. Both 
the text and the pictures are Pylesque, 
which is the same as saying that they are 
lively, peculiar, unlike anything else in the 
world, and on the whole very entertaining. 

Straight On, by the author of “La Neu- 
vaine de Colette,’ is not as good a story as 
** Colette”’ was; but it is touched with much 
the same charm of lightness and simplicity. 
We have not seen this story in the French, 
and the title-page is without notice of trans- 
lation. The eighty-six illustrations, by 
Edouard Zier look as if they had been used 
before this. 

The Princess Franconia, From the Rus- 
sian of G. P. Danilevski, translated by. Ida 
de Mouchonoff. (New York: Macmillan & 
Co. 2.00.) This is a historical romance of 
Russian life a hundred years ago. It does 
not reach any high ground of art; but it is 
a story that makes one read it. 

A Little Brown Seed, by Mrs. George 
Archibald (New York: Hunt & Eaton, 80 
cents), belongs to the class of fiction in which 
a lesson forms the best part of each story. 
It will interest some young readers, and it 
may beneficially impress them. 

The Thrates of Redlynch, by Nehemiah 
Curnock (the same, 80 cents), falls in the 
same list with “ A Little Brown Seed ”’; but 
it is more picturesque and interesting, as 
well as more carefully written. 

Back to Life, by T. W. Speight (New York: 
John A. Taylor & Co.), is a sensational nov- 
elet, brightly written in what we may call 
the catch-as-you-can journalistic style. It 
will kill an hour on a railway train when 
nothing better offers. 

Ciphers. By Ellen Olmey Kirk. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) The author 
of ‘‘ The Story of Margaret Kent” is a very 
pleasing writer, and in this her latest fic- 
tion she has kept well up to her best stand- 
ard. It is a bright book, kaleidoscopic in 
its shifting phases of spirit and action, full 
of clear-cut sketches of character and flashes 
of personal moods and whims. The story 
is slight; but it goes at times pretty deep 
into life. 

The Spanish Galleon, by Charles Seeley 
(Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., $1.25), is a 
well-told story of adventure in search of a 
sunken treasure in the Caribbean Sea. 
Boys, especially, will find it a book of thrill- 
ing interest from beginning to end. 

Dame Care.. By Hermann Sudermann. 
Translated from the German by Bertha 
Overbeck. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) 
This is a thoroughly German story, a de- 
pressing, pessimistic piece of work. Every- 
thing is well imagined, and the realism is 
at times quite startling; nevertheless, the 
whole work seems to appear through a gray 
mist of romance. This contradiction of 
substance and aspect affects the story in a 
singular way so that the average reader 
will waver between interest and dislike. It 
is a story of worry. 

Misjudged, by W. Heimburg, translated 
by Mary E. Almy (Chicago: Rand, McNally 
& Co., 2% cents), is a German story which 
will please a large number of readers. It-is 
told with great cleverness, and the interest 





never flags, albeit it is a very light interest 
indeed. 

The Nile C. Smith Publishing Company 
have published Thais, by Anatole France, 
translated by A. D. Hall, Itis a book quite 
French in all of its peculiarities, as might 
be expected of anything from the pen of 
Anatole France, who is not only a Parisian 
born but a Parisian in every fiber of his 
intellectual substance. The translation is 
a good one. It is nota novel, properly speak- 
ing, ‘itis not a polemic but acriticism, it 
does not combat religion,’ say the American 
publishers in their notice, ‘‘ but calls atten- 
tien to radical errors of the ascetic and 
monastic practices of the early Church.” 
A good many, people if they read Thiis,will 
be inclined to think that the publishers 
might have known better; Anatole France 
would smile with sardonic grace upon their 
interpretation of his work. 

The Three-Cornered Hat, by Pedro Anto- 
nio de Alarcon, translated by Mary 
Springer (New York: Cassell Publishing 
Co., 30 cents), is a good translation of a 
Spanish novel by a distinguished author. 
The story is bright and bears the froth of 
wit and the bubbles of humor; but the 
moral of itis not good; it has the tang of a 
rotten civilization. 


Countess Ertka’s Apprenticeship. By 
Qssip Schubin. Translated by Mrs. A. L. 
Wister. This isa novel of the society life 


ef some princes and princesses of Berlin. 
The scene shifts to Venice, with Countess 
Erika as heroine. After pushing her to the 
verge of a precipice and finding her willing 
to go over the author draws her back to 
become the wife of the only honest man in 
the book. 

The Grandmother. By Bozena Nemec. 
Translated by Frances Gregor. (Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25.) The grand- 
mother in this story is a peasant woman of 
Bohemia who lives on the estate of a prin- 
cess. The book is full of the picturesque 
coloring of the peasant life of the country 
with the usual rather uninteresting doings 
of the society people round about. 

Our Bessie. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25.) 
Miss Carey has a way of writing charming 
books that make their way at once to the 
hearts of her girl readers. Bessie is one of 
the sweetest of Miss Carey’s sweet girls. 
The death of Bessie’s sister is the one dark 
page in this otherwise bright little book. 

The Little Ladies. By Helen Milman. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50.) 
A pair of twins are the charming little 
ladies of this book, and they are “‘ as sweet 
as sweet can be.” An old-fashioned love 
story brightens the pages and helps to 
bring about a happy ending. 

The Redemption of Edward Strahan. 
By) W. J. Dawson. (New York: Fleming H. 
Revell & Co. 41.25.) “ A Social Study ” is 
the sub-title of this book. It is the story of 
one man’s struggle to lift a class of working 
people up to the plane of Christianity. 

Bare Rock. By Henry Nash. (London: 
Edward Arnold & Co. $1.50.) A boatload 
of people are lost from their ship off the 
coast of Africa. All perish save two boys 
who are blown to land on a desert island, 
where they make Robinson Crusoes of 
themselves, find an unlimited number of 
pearls, rescue a princess from the mainland, 
return to Scotland with a beautiful young 
woman whom one of them, now grown to be 
a man, marries. They are happy ever after. 

The Cruise of the Mystery. By Louise 
Seymour Houghton. (New York: The 
American Tract Society. $1.25.) The Mys- 
tery which gives name to this book is a 
mission boat. The book is published to aid 
the building of a house-boat for use on 
French rivers in mission work. Asa story, 
the chief interest lies in many sketches of 
character which appear to be notes from 
life. 

The Story of Colette, which is a very good 
English rendering of that bright and en- 
gaging little French novel, ‘‘ La Neuvaine 
de Colette,’”’ has been issued by D. Appleton 
& Company in a beautiful form. Six full- 
page illustrations and thirty vignettes, by 
Jean Claude, enliven and illuminate the 
volume, making it as pleasant to the eyes 
as the story is witching to the imagination. 
Those of us who read this pretty bit of 
feminine interpretation in the original some 
years ago must be glad that this English 
rendering will open it to our less fortunate 
friends. (Price $1.50.) 

Pastels of Men is one of Katherine Pres- 
cott Wormeley’s excellent translations. She 
here gives us some stories by Paul Bourget, 
the most notable of which is “‘ M. Legrimau- 
det,” a grim, uncanny piece of French 
realism written with pen of iron and ink of 
bitterness. 

The Abandoned Claim. By Flora Haines 
Longhead. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25.) The “proving up” ofa claim 
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for a home ranch makes this story of Cali- 
fornia life a very entertaining book for 
‘young people. It is full of local color and 
fine descriptions of the scenery and wonder- 
ful fruit-growing of the Pacific Coast. 

Half a Dozen Girls. By Anna Chapin 
Ray. (New York. Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. $1.25.) There is a good, healthy tone in 
this story of the every-day affairs of the 
girls that make up the half a dozen whose 
doings the author has recorded. It is a well 
imagined and well-told little fiction. 

No. 10 of the “ Unknown Library”’ .con- 
tains John Sherman and Dhoya, by Gan- 
conagh, two stories that run tandem, so to 
speak. It is a good number of this enter- 
taining series. Dhoya is rich in color and 
full of fanciful impossibility. (50 cents.) 

A Pair of Originals. By E. Ward. (New 
York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25.) Two little 
London boys from four to six years old, be- 
coming tired of city life, persuade their 
seniors to send them to their grandmother’s 
estate in the country, where they do all 
manner of ridiculous things trying to help 
carry on the work of the farm. The book 
is just the thing to please small boys. “It is 
as original as the little fellows who give 
name to it. 

Emmett Bonluve. By Opie Read. (Chi- 
cago: F. J. Schutze & Co.) The found- 
ing of the Back-log, an Arkansas weekl¥ 
newspaper, is a chapter cleverly written, 
and, indeed, the book, while not up, as a 
whole, to a high art standard, is full of en- 
tertaining glimpses of Western life. It 
ends with the picture of a happy home, a 
touch not so common in fiction nowadays. 

TidMeywink Tales, by John Kendrick 
Bangs, is a very amusing book for children. 
It is out of the common way, and will 
strike the childish fancy very forcibly with 
both its text and its pictures. (New York: 
R. H. Russell & Son.) 

The Last of the Giant Killers in the Ex- 
plotts of Str Jack of Danby Dale. By the 
Rey. J. C, Atkinson, D.C.L. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York. $1.25.) This is a transla- 
tion of, the Jack the Giant Killer Legend 
into English dialect and English local 
scenery. The new flavor and the new form 
given to the legend suits it, tho the story 
lacks the delicate simplicity of the original 
and is told in broader and coarser English 
vernacular. 

A pleasanter and more humorous farce 
we are not invited to laugh over than The 
Albany Depot, by W. D. Howells. (Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. 50 cents.) The 
situations are irresistibly funriy, and the 
dialog gives full expression to the fun 
that is in them. 

——E a ——__— 

Theology in certain German chairs is 
hardly the science known by that name in 
Great Britain and America, The theolo- 
gians, even of the biblical sort, have 
always had to endure the reproach of 
spinning their systems after the arach- 
noid manner, spider-like and confirming 
them from the Bible in some way or 
other; but there are theologians (so-called) 
in Germany who really merit that 
reproach, if not more. Perhaps it is not 
too much to say that Otto Pfleiderer’s 
Development of Theology in Germany 
since Kant, and its Progress in (Great 
Britain since 1825, slides into the same cat- 
egory. The strength of the work is ex- 
pended in the first two books, of which one, 
on “The Basis of Modern Theology in 
German Idealistic Philosophy,’ gives a 
chapter each to Kant, Herder, Schleier- 
macher, Fichte, Schelling and Hegel, and 
thus exhausts that. part of the subject; 
while the second, on “The Development of 
Dogmatic Theology under the Influence of 
Idealistic Philosophy,”’ is exhausted in two 
chapters on the theology of the schools of 
Kant and Schleiermacher, respectively, 
with another or speculative theology and 
another on eclectic theologians. Outside of 
these matters, the great works and men the- 
ologicalof Germany for the period covered 
are practically ignored. The third book, on 
** Biblical and Historical Theology,” shows 
a dreadful ignorance of the matters of 
which it treats (viz., Old and New Testa- 
ment criticism and exegesis, and history of 
the Church and of dogma), tho it knows 
a little about the shell and surface, particu- 
larly of the last-mentioned topic. The fourth 
book, “‘ ASurvey of the Progress of Theol- 
ogy in Great Britain simce 1825,” treats 
mainly of that school of which Matthew Ar- 
nold and the author of “Supernatural Re- 
ligion” are shining lights. Herein, not- 
withstanding the author's ‘‘ sojourn of some 
weeks in England and Scotland,”’ which he 
deemed “sufficient®’ his work is little better 
than lamentable. For a sample of his 


judgment, we may mention that neglecting 
Tregelles and Hort, not tomention Scriven- 
er, Burgon, E. A. Abbott, he calls Westcott 
“the English Tischendorf.”” He is utterly 








unable to seehow crushing and shaming to 
the author of “Supernatural Religion” 
Lightfoot’s few admirable essays were, and 
even considers the blunders of the “‘Super- 
natural Religion’’ better and more learned 
than the exact and brilliant attainments of 
Lightfoot, whom he fails absolutely to ap- 
preciate. Weare sorry to say it, but Pflei- 
derer’s work leaves us with the impression 
that men of the “ Aufkltrung,” which his 
translator and he agree, is best rendered by 
“free thinking,”’ are quite as apt as other 
mortals to contract the circle of their en- 
lightenment, investigation, labor and preju- 
dice and uncharity. In ali this we deny not 
to the author, or to his translator, J. Fred- 
erick Smith, high intellectual ability and at- 
tainments; but we are not prepared to believe 
that this narrow track of German thought, 
with its broader and better kindred in 
Great Britain added, are “the light that 
lighteth every man, coming into the world.” 
(8vo., pp. xi, 403. London: Swam Sonnen- 
schein & Co.; New York: Macmillan & 


Co. Price, $2.75.) 


The first volume of the Cambridge (Eng- 
land) Texts and Studies, of which the Apol- 
ogy of Aristides formed so brilliant a first 
number, is now complete. The second num- 
ber is occupied with the Passion of St. Per- 
petua, with an appendix on the Scillitan 
Martyrdom, by J. Armitage Robinson, very 
thoroughly dealing with the text and its 
sources, and coming to the conclusion that 
the Greek text is but a translation from the 
Latin. This is the contrary of Rendel Har- 
ris’s first conclusion;but we understand that 
Professor Harris has now come to the same 
conclusion with Mr. Robinson by reason of 
the later light. This number is a very wor- 
thy one indeed. The third number is on 
“The Lerd’s Prayer in the Early Church,” 
by Frederic Henry Chase, B.D., full of re- 
search and fact, but marred and spoiled as 
to its argument by an almost insane striv- 
ing to find liturgical uses of the Lord’s 
Prayer where the thing is impossible. His 
line of argument would prove that Paul 
abstracted a large portion of the fifteenth 
chapter of I Corinthians from the English 
Prayer Book. In other respects the author’s 
argumentation is almost always more ar- 
dent and juvenile than sound. Often where 
he follows and, as he thinks, supports Bishop 
Lightfoot, he does it rather in the sense of 
leaning upon him than otherwise; and 
where he tries to follow in the bishop’s 
track and improve upon him, his disecursus 
lacks the temperate character that inclines 
one to side with the bishop. No scholar 
will ever be convinced by Mr. Chase’s argu- 
ments, but all will thank him for his re- 
search and facts. He is too mild to be a 
Burgon. The fourth part contains “The 
Fragments of Heracleon,” collected, ex- 
cerpted, digested and given with an account 
of manuscripts and sources, and pretty com- 
petent critical judgment by A. E. Brooke, 
M.A. This is a most pleasing work, and 
valuable as a good piece of minor patristic 
research. The parts are all to be obtained 
of Maemillan & Co., New York, at a price 
equivalent to the English four shillings per 
number, with importation charges added. 
The Aristides alone is also to be obtained 
from Haverford College. These Cambridge 
Texts and Studies are to the Cambridge 
University what the “Studia Biblica” are 
to the University of Oxford, tho the Oxford 
work appears to be generally done by some- 
what older men and to follow a somewhat 
different line. The Oxford work includes 
more work relating to the Old Testament; 
that of the Cambridge men thus far has 
been almost entirely confined to subjects 
connected with the New Testament. Both 
series are deserving of more attention than 
they have hitherto received im America. 
None of the work is to be received as beyond 
criticism and discussion; but as the vigor- 
ous effort of living scholars it is a stimulus 
and a help which we cannot afford to neg- 
lect, even tho in our own or the same_lines 
we do work equally good. 


Japanese Letters: Eastern Impressions 
of Western Men and Munners as Con- 
tained in the Correspondente of Tokiwara 
and Yashiri, Edited by Commander Has- 
tings Berkeley, R.N., author of “‘ Wealth 
and Welfare.”’ (Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York. $1.50.) This correspondence, as 
we understand it, belongs in the class of 
imaginary correspondence. A good deal of 
it reads with a strong European tone in it, 
non-Christian if not un-Christian, as, for 
example, this (page 72): 

“The disagreeable future penalties attached 
to present ill-conduct and hardness of belief— 
such as roasting at Hel! fire and being put to 
various horrible tortures for eternity—are being 
gradually relegated to a dim, distant and shad- 
owy background. It is noticeable that in the 
Roman Catholic Church these pains and penal- 
ties are yet kept well in the forefront of doc- 
trine: the fact is significant, because the Roman 





Churches, [sic], it lies less at the mercy both of 
popular whim and of independent thought, it pre- 
serves unchanged the even tenor, the steady per- 
sistency of its way. It is not difficult, even for a 
foreigner, to perceive that in the Reformed 
Churches of Europe there is an element of 
change, a canker of dissolution which will prob- 
ably prove fatal to them. At all events, seeing 
what the government and organization of the 


Christian Church is in England, the less we say © 


at home about its spiritual independence the 
better it will be for our candor and the more 
creditable to our understanding. It is true, 
however, that many thinking men here make a 
distinction between the Christian religion and 
the religion of Christ.” 

On the other hand, but still with a strong 
European tone, we read (page 173): 

“ On the whole, then, since the political philos- 
ophers declare that we must have a religion, 
and that no religion can at present be at all 
helpful with the masses which is not dogmatic, 
I should be inclined, if Christianity it is to be, to 
recommend it under the Protestant form, not- 
withstanding the far greater similarity in ritual 
between Buddhism and Roman Catholicism, 
which would certainly help the introduction 
and dissemination of the latter. But I am 
thinking of the more lasting effects. Protestant- 
ism withdraws the attention of people less ur- 
gently from the conduct of their own affairs and 
those of the nation. It leaves them less under a 
spirit of blind obedience to authority, and 
therefore more watchful and critical of govern- 
ment. It is hostile to the dominance of a priest- 
ly caste, which, of all tyrannies,is perhaps the 
most difficult to shake off. And, lastly,if it be 
possible ever to construct a religion which shall 
be free from dogma concerning the unknowable, 
the Protestant religion, by its natural tendency 
to protest and dissent, rather than to abide in 
affirmation, will afford us the easiest path to that 
very desirable end.” 

Not to limit our examples to religious sub- 
jects, we cite once more, this time an eco- 
nomic utterance on page 174, only adding 
that these three fairly represent the strength 
and brightness of imaginary correspondence: 

“Task myself this because I notice that when- 
ever the dissatisfied reformer lifts up his voice in 
plaintive or indignant howl, and persists there- 
in long enough to awaken general attention, 
some quiet person usually comes to the front, 
armed with apparently unassailable facts and 
figures, to prove the reverse; or, if not altogether 
the reverse, at least that the poor are certainly 
not getting poorer, but are now better off than 
they have ever been before.” 


Christionity and Infallibility—Both or 
Neither. By the Rev. Daniel Lyons. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. $1.50.) This 
volume comes to us with the Nihil obstat 
of D. Pantanella, S. J. Censor Deputatus. 
and the Imprimatur of + Nicolaus Chrys- 
ostomus Matz, Episcopus Denverensis, upon 
it,and from a priest in the Denver, Colorado, 
Diocese. The author's point is that infalli- 
bility is a characteristic and essential mark 
of Christianity. He defines infallibility 
and takes out of it many of the shades and 
implications of meaning which have given 
the Roman Catholic dogma such an inde- 
fensible appearance. The definition given 
by this author is stricter in some respects 
than the current view of the subject will 
allow. We have well understood that the 
doctrine is limited to the Pope and Church 
acting together, the Church acting through 
the Pope and the Pope acting as the repre- 
sentative of the Church. and we have also 
understood the dogma to be limited to the 
domain of Christian faith and morals. The 
author of the present volume proceeds to 
place the strictest possible definition on 
this latter limitation. He says of the Pope: 

“ He is tied up and limited to the divine rev- 
elation, and to the truths which that revelation 
contains; he is tied up and limited by the Creeds 
already in existence, and by the preceding 
definitions of the Church; he is tied up and lim- 
ited by the divine law, and by the constitution 
of the Church. Lastly, he is tied up and limited 
by that doctrine, divinely revealed, which 
affirms that alongside religious society there is 
civil society; that alongside the Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy there is a power of temporal Magis- 
trates, invested in their own domain with a full 
sovereignty, and to whom we owe in conscience 
obedience and respect in all things morally 
permitted, and belonging to the domain of civil 
society.” 

As to the general argument that Christian- 
ity must contain in it somewhere an ele- 
ment of infallibility, and if accepted at all 
must be accepted as fnfallible, we do not 
care to discuss that assertion. It is a prem- 
ise common to Protestantism and Roman 
Catholicism. The great question is where 
we are to search for that infallibility. The 
Romanist finds it in an institution—in the 
Church and the Pope in cathedrd sedente, 
We find it in Christianity itself, especially 
in its connection with the Bible. On this 
burning point of difference little light is 
thrown in the volume before us, The au- 
thor’s argument for infallibility, as far as it 
is valid, will apply equally well to infalli- 
bility of both kinds; but the question 








whether it is the Papal or the Protestant 
kind, is quietly answered by him with- 
out argument in the Papal sense. 


Forty Years among the Zulus, By the 
Rey. Josiah Tyler. (Congregational S. S. 
and Publishing Society, Boston and Chica- 
go, $1.25.) Mr. Tyler is now in this coun- 
ed and retired from his lifelong 
.& missionary of the American 
) land. He is the son of the dis- 
tinguished ne, Dr. Bennett es? so 
long associated with the East 
Seminary in Connecticut, and is a shining 
example inthe noble company of brilliant 
men sent by the American churches into the 
mission field. In his own African circle 
were Grout, who, besides his other good work 
as a missionary distinguished himself as the 
author of the standard Zulu Grammar, the 
late Dr. Lindley and the Wilders. In many 
respects the mission among the Zulus has 
been the most representative and promis- 
ing of all the African missions. It has 
been hoped that the Zulus would prove the 
torch bearers to the other tribes of the 
country. Their language has been found 
to be the key to many others, and the char- 
acteristics of the peopl have promised 
to give double value to work done 
among them. Noone is better able to write 
on these subjects than Mr. Tyler, and his 
beok is both important and interesting. 
The author brightens his pages with con- 
stant flashes of characteristic humor, and 
otherwise writes ina tone which reminds 
us of ‘the not unfamiliar remark that the 
missionaries to the heathen are the happi- 
est people in the world. We have no time 
to dwell on our author’s account of the phys” 
ical features of the country or characteris- 
tics ofthe people. The important thing in 
the book is its representation of missionary 
life and the means it furnishes the reader of 
estimating the usefulness and fruitfulness 
of the missionary work. Mr. Wilder writes 
honestly, without concealment and with- 
out exaggeration. He states truly the 
shady side of the question, but lets the 
reader see that does it not represent his 
final judgment of the case. The depressing 
influences that now threaten Zululand 
come from Christian ports and Christian 
people, particularly from their rum. Mean- 
time we give the book our hearty commen- 
dation, as one sure to delight and instruct 
all who read it, and stirthem up with its 
brave ani manly tone. 


Poems. By W. E. H. Lecky. (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.00.) These are sim- 
ple, unpretentious and not very noteworthy 
efforts at poetical expression. There is no 
special fault to find with most of the poems; 
but. there is nothing to specially praise.-—— 
The Poet and His Self. By Arlo Bates. 
(Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.50.) Mr. 
Arlo Bates sings with a good, clear voice 
which he has well at command. Many of 
the poems in this little book are well 
worthy of preservation for the veins of gen- 
uine genius rippling through them. Mr. 
Bates is not a bard; his ambition is not to 
stand aloof and roll out great prophecies 
and warnings; he sings in‘a minor key with 
notable sweetness and elegance, sometimes 
with marked power.——Charles Scribner’s 
Sons have imported the beautiful book 
(published in London by James R. Osgood, 
Mellivaine & Co.), entitled The Bard of the 
Dimbovitza, Rowmanian Folk Songs Col- 
lected from the Peasants, by Hélene Vaca- 
resco, translated by Carmen Sylva and Alma 
Strettell. In her preface Carmen Sylva 
tells how Héléene Vacaresco, a young poet of 
Rfiimania, collected these peasant songs 
from the laborers on her father’s estate. 
Viewed as poetry these folk-rhymes are not 
particularly attractive; but taken as an ex- 
pression of a certain phase of human devel- 
opment and as the exponent of a rudimen- 
tary civilization they are of great interest. 
If we have anything to say about the man- 
ner of translating them we suggest that 
when set in the refined diction of Carmen 
Sylva they seem to have lost the racy earth 
flavor of the true folk-song. Peasants do 
not sing their spinning ditties in the lan- 
guage of artistic literature. The book is a 
most elegant piece of workmanship. (Price, 
$3.00.)———_D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, have 
just issued in their ‘Modern Language 
Series” an Introduction to Modern French 
Lyrics, Edited with Notes by B. L. Bowen, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Romance 
Languages in Ohio State University. The 
book is small and is made up of a judicious 
selection from the French poets with ex- 
planatory notes. It isa very good book for 
its purpose. (65 cents.) 


Service in the King’s Guard. By Two of 
them. With an Introduction by the Rev. 
Walter M. Barrows, D.D., late Secretary of 
the American Home Missionary Society. 
( S. S. and Publishing So- 
ciety, Boston and Chicago. $1.50.) This is 
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the story of a young New England minister 
and his devoted wife who by their own self- 
sacrificing choice were suddenly trans- 
planted from a refined and wealthy parish 
in the East to the ranghest home missionary 
life in the wildest and roughest West. 
Having the love of the Christian pioneer in 
them they keep themselves always on the 
advance wave and thus, tho the scene 
changes, the book from beginning to end 
deals with the life of the pioneer missionary. 
It is a story which penetrates the heart and 
clings to it with its cheerful pathos. It is 
written with extraordinary simplicity and 
is woven throughout in warp and woof of 
the threads of real experience. We may 
guarantee any readerin whom the elements 
of intelligence and sympathy are present in 
the common proportions that the literary 
power and merit cf the book will carry him 
on unwearied to the end. To the Christian 
reader the book will have a deeper interest 
as an illustration of what the home mis- 
sionary life is and of what, under God’s 
blessing, it is doing for the building up 
of society and civilization in the West. 
The Earthly Footprints of our Risen 
Lord comes to us from a nameless author. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 
$1.50.) It is a well made and copiously il- 
lustrated volume, which contains a contin- 
uous varrative of the four gospels’ history 
in the words of the Revised Version. The 
Rev. Dr. John Hall publishes in connection 
with it a strongly commendatory introduc- 
tion.-——-Gospel Singers and Their Songs. 
By F. D. Hemenway and Charles M. Stuart. 
(Hunt & Eaton, New York. 80 cents.) This 
volume is composed of a chapter from the 
“Select Writings” of the late Professor 
Hemenway, of Garrett Biblical Institute. 
This chapter was noted particularly in our 
comments on the volume. It has heen 
somewhat abridged by the Rev. Charles M. 
Stuart, by whom it is republished, with 
some new chapters added by himself on the 
hymns of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, for which material has been col- 
lected from the most recent sources. Lovers 
of Christian hymns and hymnological his- 
tory will welcome the handy volume. 
Songs for all Seasons. A Scriptural and 
Poetical Calendar for Holidays, Birthdays, 
and ait Days. By the Rev. S. Dryden 
Phelps, D.D. (Silver, Burdett & Company, 
New York and Boston. $1.25.) This is a 
collection of original hymns and serious 
songs for every day of the year and other 
special days, composed by the author. In 
mechanical structure the hymns which 
compose this collection are not to be com- 
plained of. They are inspired with consid- 
erable religious feeling and a great deal of 
religious earnestness. They approach as 
near to being hymrs as Christian purpose 
and metrical moralizing can bring them. 
What they lack is imagination; and wHat- 
ever they may be, they are not poetry; yet 
there is a place for such verses, and Dr. 
Phelps will have his admiring readers. 








The International Congregational Coun- 
cil, London, 1891. Authorized Record of 
Proceedings, with an Introduction by R. 
W. Dale, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
Council. (From the Rev. Henry A. Hazen, 
Secretary of the Council. Congregational 
House, Boston, Mass.) Our reports of this 
Council during its sessions were so full and 
accurate as to relieve us of some part of the 
notice of the proceedings of this ecumenical 
assembly, for which our readers would oth- 
erwise have to rely on the official volume of 
reports named above. It is a striking and 
impressive volume, which. as a whole, ex- 
hibits with wonderful breadth and accuracy 
the unity in diversity of the Congregational 
churches the world over. The Report is 
one of which any denomination in the 
world might be proud. It began on the 
first day, July 138th, with a sensation in the 
aj-pearance of Dr. Waldenstrim, from a 
country where but few of the delegates 
present so much as knew that there were 
any Congregationalists. He represented a 
constituency of more than 700 churches, with 
a membership of 100,000 and a theological 
seminary of four professors and forty stu- 
dents—all the result of a movement which 
is not yet thirty years old. Another strik- 
ing feature of the Council was the presence 
of Mr. Yasuku Herada, a Japanese repre- 
sentative of 10,000 Congregationalists in 
Japan, on his return from three years’ 
study at Yale to fill his new chair in 
the Congregational University of Tokio, 
with its 700 students and five faculties 
of Art, Science, Law, Medicine, and 
Theology. The volume—which is a thiek 
royal octavo, handsotiely and solidly printed 
—is crowded with papers read before the 
Council, in whole or in part, and with ad 
dresses. We will venture to say that a more 
Vigorous collection never emanated from 
any ecclesiastical body ever organized in the 


world. The paper read by Professor Simon, 
of Edinburgh ‘only read in part but printed 
in full), on ‘The Present Direction of The- 
ological Thought in the Congregational 
Churches of the Several Countries Repre- 
sented by the Council,” reached the high- 
water mark of theological boldness and 
brillianey. The American representatives, 
it may be believed, were not silent. The 
second edition of the Reports, which lies 
before us, contains a personal correction by 
Professors Cheyne and Driver, of Oxford, of 
acritical position attributed to them by the 
preacher of the Council, Dr. Goodwin, of 
Chicago, without sufficient evidence. The 
sermon itself, as published, is an example 
of vigorous Calvinism which extorts praise 
from Dr. Dale, the President of the Coun- 
cil, and, at thesame time, the wish that the 
faith of Calvinism might be recovered with- 
out its speculative theology. The striking 
characteristics of the American delegation 
as a whole are their splendidly vigorous con- 
fide ce in their Congregational polity, and 
their enthusiasm for practical achievement. 
The material for thought and discussion of 
the gravest importance seems to have been 
very largely supplied by the papers and 
speeches of the English members. The 
whole number of delegates present was 
about three hundred. The volume before 
us contains an interesting personal remi- 
niscence in a series of photographs of indi- 
vidual delegates. 


The Battle of Gettysburg. By Samuel 
Adams Drake. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
530 cents.) This modest volume is the latest 
addition to the popular series of ‘‘ Decisive 
Events in American History.”” Mr. Drake 
succeeds in making the great battle intelli- 
gible to his readers in spite of the wretched 
and meager scratches which do duty in the 
book for maps. The ordnance maps of the 
action are now so complete and so available 
as to render this piece of economy as inex- 
cusable as it is fatal to the easy reading of 
the book. We agree with Mr. Drake that 
the great disaster of the battle was the death 
o. General Reynolds, whose ability he rates 
none too high. Mr. Drake’s strictures on 
Sickles, tho severe, are just, and we may 
say the same of his account of the consider- 
ations which led to the costly and nearly 
fatal delays in. the concentration of the 
army. The defect of the book is that itdoes 
not give an adequate impression of the 
strong and highly meritorious combinations 
which led to the final victory. As to Lee’s 
retreat we are inclined to Mr. Drake’s opin- 
ion, that a stronger commander would have 
turned it into a rout—if not immediately on 
the heels of Longstreet’s defeated columns 
after Pickett’s charge, at least by forcing 
Monterey Pass and intercepting Lee’s re- 
treat. Longstreet has said that he was 
ready for a return charge on the heels of 
Pickett’s flying columns and would have 
shattered it with his artillery. We have 
always doubted the solidity of the state- 
ment. The condition of the field does not 
support it and the assertion of Longstreet’s 
chief of artillery, General Alexander, that 
they had at the time but the one round of 
ammunition which was in the guns seems 
decisive against it. Atall events it is im- 
possible not to speculate on what might 
* have been had there been on the field an iron 
commander to order the return charge 
which Hancock so eagerly called for. 


Dictionary of Political Economy. Edited 
by R. H. Inglis Palgrave, F.R.S. First Part, 
Abatement—Bade. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York. $1.00.)° We are more than glad to 
see this example and assurance of a work 
that has been and still is much needed. No 
better editorial hand can be found for the 
work than Mr. Palgrave’s, and the list of 
contributors is one that promises competent 
and rapid work, the two prime points in 
an encyclopedia, which cannot afford to 
move at a slow pace. The Dictionary will 
be both biographic and topical. We rather 
regret that living economists are to be 
omitted from the vocabulary. Theyare apt 
to be quite as important as those who have 
joined the majority, and they are rapidly 
joining the majority. Notices can easily be 
given of living men which contain accurate 
notes of work, general position, vital sta- 
tistics, etc., without offending any senti- 
ment ofdelicacy. This point will be met in 
some degree by a list of works by living 
writers to be given at the end of the Dic- 
tionary. The treatment of topics will of 
course occupy the major of the whole. 
It will relate to all usually dealt 
with by Economic writers,and will treat the 
subjecte in an historical and explanatory 
way, with reference to histo?ty, law and 
commerce with the view of placing in the 
hands of the reader brief, systematic and 
well-digested statements which may assist 
him in the interpretation of authorities and 





to form opinions for himself. Different 


schools will be represented as fairly as possi- 
ble. No work of this character exists in the 
English language. The Dictionary is to be 
published in twelve to fourteen parts of 
about 128 pages each, which are to succeed 
each other quarterly. 


Siberia and the Exile System. By George 
Kennan. (The Century Co., New York. 
Two volumes. $6.00.) The papers in this 
volume are not a siniple reprint of those 
published in The Century Magazine. The 
facts presented in them havé been viv- 
idly before the public for several years, and 
are so well established as to leave the critic 


little to do than to accept Mr. Kennan as 
honest and thor- 


somethin, 
ment which can call out against it in one 
ear two such indi ents as this from Mr. 
ennan, and Harold Frederic’s. The ‘sad 
note”’ never vibra’ with more of painful 
owe #3 in a printed than in these dis- 
ressing revelations of Mr. Kennan’s. 

The Darro Edition of The Alhambra (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, two vol- 
umes, $6.00), by Washington Irving, is one 
of the most attractive and ideally perfect 
publications to be expected from the press 
for the holiday season. It is printed from tle 
author’s revised edition from entirely new 
pen we fo plates Bay we with thirty- 
one photogravures m photogra’ , many 
of which Sane taken for the i by R. 
H. Lawrence, . Apart from the general 
solid elegance of the volumes their striki 
feature is the border in Moorish red and go! 
which surrounds each page. These boarders 
are ornamented by sixteen different designs 
drawn in gold on the Indian ted gpennd @uu 
copied from the decorations of the Alham- 
bra. The two volumes are bound in white, 
stamped with an oppropsiots design. Mr. 
Lawrence writes ani introdutory note on the 
present appearance of the Alhambra, tie 
change sunleby the growth of the avenue of 
elms planted by Wellington, and the pop" - 
lar recognition of Irving which invests his 
name with the character of the genius loci. 


The Messys. Estes & Lauriat publish a 
new edition of Bulwer’s The Last Days of 
Pompeii, which they have entitled ‘‘The 
Pompeiian Edition.” It is well and hand- 
somely made, bound in white and rieh Pom- 
peiian red, and illustrated with phototype 
reproductioas of Pompeiian ruins from pho- 
tographs taken on the spot. The interie 
are reproduced from photographs of the in- 
terior of the “‘ Pompeia ” erected in Saratoga 
by Franklin W. Smith, Esq., and which W8Ss 
intended by the buildér to be, as far as P°S- 
sible, an exact facsimile of the house © 
Pansa as described by Bulwer. The inte'! 
is decorated after “careful study of Pom- 

‘iian literature and art by the well-known 

french artist Pascal and others.” The 
volumes are richly covered and put up in a 
box of the same Pompeiian color. (Boston. 
2 vols. $4.00 the set.) 


Memoirs of the Prince de Tulleyrand. 
Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by the 
Duc de Broglie, of the French Academy. 
Translated by Mrs. Angus Hall, with an In- 


to June 19th, 1832. The Duc de Broglie’s 

annotations are numerous and excellent; in 

fact, the ordinary reader will find them in- 

ema to the understanding of the 
xt. 


Among the excellent “‘ English Classics 
for School Reading,” edited by William J. 
Rolfe, we note Tales from Scottish H istory 
in Prose and Verse. Selected from the 
Works of Standard Authors. (Harper & 
Brother, New York. 50 cents.) Next to the 
heroics of our own history there is nothing 
which we would so —_ place in the 
hands of an Ameriq@en hoy or girl as such a 
volume as this. It is an inspiring collection 
and is inspi in a noble way. Like all 
Mr. Rolfe’s books it is well chosen and well 
edited, with excellent judgment for use ina 
class or for private study. 


The bound volumes of Scribner’s Maga- 
zine for the year ending with the present 
month are before us, accompanied with the 
index of articles and authors to the whole 
issue from January, 1887, through Decem- 
ber, 1891—a most useful supplement. With 
the January num the will 
enter its sixth year with, as we understand, 

circulation of a round 140,000 
mony to the enter- 
and obtig ¢ the editors and publish- 
ers of this superb Monthly. 


Stories from the Arabian Nights. Se- 
lected from Lane’s Version,with Additions 





5 the set. T : 
th are “Sadidion 
es -_ wg AK 
ited a competent and 
with the clean-cut accuracy and beanty of 
the gems, - 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. JOHN FiskE’s “ Discovery of Amer- 
ica’”’ will be published early next year by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


.-..Six papers on the old English drama 
tists, by James Russell Lowell, will be pub- 
lished next year in Harper’s Magazine. 


....Jo0hn Murray is to be the London 
publisher of the articles on Ocean Steam- 
ships which appeared in Scribner’s Maga- 
zine. 


....Maemiltlan’s Magazine will publish 
serially Mr. Marion Crawford’s novel, ‘‘ Don 
Orsino,” which completes the story of 
“ Saracinesca ” 


....The Home-Maker for the current 
month gives its readers as a frontispiece a 
portrait of that wéll-advertised little man, 
Sir Edwin Arnold. 


....Lady Burton has in preparation, be- 
sides the life of Sir Richard Burton, several 
unpublished works of her husband’s, in- 
cluding “ Catullus” and ‘‘ Pentamerone.” 


....The Chautauquan for January in- 
cludes in its list of contributors several 
prominent names, such as John G. Nicolay, 
Edward Everett Hale and Edward A. Free- 
man. 


....-A new edition, from new plates, of 
Henry B. Fuller’s ‘‘ Chevalier of Pensieri- 
Vani” will be issued by the Century Com- 
pany. Mr. Fuller’s‘‘The Chatelaine of La 
Trinité” will first appear in the Century as 
a serial. 

.... Professor Hales contributes to the De- 
cember issue of The Nineteenth Century a 
curious article on Milton’s Macbeth, show- 
ing that the great puritan once entertained 
the idea of making that the theme of his 
greatest literary achievement. John Stuart 
Blackie has a paper on ‘Shakespeare and 
Modern Greek.”’ 

....The Appletons have on exhibition a 
few examples of their own fine book-mak- 
ing, which are well worth the effort to see 
them. The Life of Christ, by Pére Didon, 
areply to Renan and Strauss. Two copies 
are in white vellum, with a palm branch in 
gold on the cover—cover richly tooled, illus- 
trated with fifty full-page plates, and both 
put up in rich red morocco cases, one lined 
with white satin to be presented to the Pope, 
the other lined with crimson, for presenta- 
tion to the Cardinal Archbishop Gibbons. 
Two other copies of the same are to.be pre- 
sented to Archbishop Corrigan and to Mon- 
signor Bernard O’Reilly, the American edi- 
tor. The edition is limited, and sold only 
by subscription. The same publishers show 
an edition de luxe of The Life of an Artist, 
by Jules Breton, the autobiography of the 
painter whose picture of ‘‘ The Communi- 
cants”’ brought $44,500 at the Morgan sale. 
To remedy the defect of the French edition 
the Appletons have introduced some twenty 
reproductions of Breton’s finest works in 
full-page reproductions on India paper. 
The book is bound in gold-stamped vellum,’ 
and printed on fine paper. . The edition is 
limited to five hundred copies. An edition 
of one hundred copies is also published by 
the Appletons of George H. Ellwanger’s 
Story of My House, printed on fine Hol. 
land, hand-made paper, each copy numbered 
and signed by the author ($6.00 per copy). 
Among these luxurious editions we note 
one of one hundred impressions of George 
Bancroft’s History of the United States, 
in six volumes ($50.00 the set), in large paper, 
broad margins, bound in dark red cloth 
back and terra-cotta paper sides, with pro- 
tected corners. In the same collection of their 
rich and costly books sold only by subscrip- 
tion we note Recent Ideals of American 
Art and Woman in French Art, the 
former in full Russia tooled, and illus- 
trated with one hundred and eighty-four 
Goupil photogravures. The _ edition of 
Woman in French Art is limited to two 
hundred copies, on large paper, and each 
Part is enriched with two plates superbly 

printed in colors. We should add that 
Photogravures and Typogravures which are 
made by the Goupil process in Paris, are 
printed in tints. Theexhibition is attract- 
ing much and well-deserved attention, as 
showing a collection of recent, richly made 
books, such as is not often brought together 
anywhere from the annual publications of 
one house. 
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ve tae Lord Roseberry. 7i4x5, pp. vili, 297. 


Sir Fail oe abethan Age BY Teh. 
tne Eliza xviii, 34. The same............... 


Introductory Bendis in Geek, Art. Jane E. 
Harrison. With Map and littered ions. Si4x 
554, pp. vill, 310. The same 

The Doctrine of the nthe sopal Church so far as 

4 is - Forth in the Prazer-leo ik. rae MA. 
wanes, enry Pf eye M.A 
oe pp. vi, 103. Noe York: “@. P. Putnam’s 


Introductory. French Reader. By William 
hitney and M. P.Whitney. 654x4%, 
New ie Henry Holt & Co 
Colloquial German. Drill Book in Conversa- 
tion for School “oleae or Self-Inatruction, 
with a Vocabulary and a Summary of Gram- 
mar. By Thomas Bertrand Bronson, A.#. 
4x44, pp, viii, 147. The same................. 
A Text Book of Physics. Largely Experiment- 
al. On the Basis of the Harvard College “De- 
Physical Ex- 
li, Ph.D., and 


6 65 


scriptive List of Elementar 
riments.” By Edwin H. 
oseph Y. Bergen, Jr., A.M. 73¢x5, pp. xviii, 
Piso dub a cddccscnssbviwassteecssveuc 1% 

The Children 4 the Abbey. A Tale. By . i- 

na Maria Roche. In two_volumes. x5. 

Volume 1 2p. St; Volume II, pp. 379. Ch Ca- 

go, Il1.: Mc) lurg & Co. 
The Pennine Chiefs. A Romance. B 

Porter. Intwo volumes. 744x5. Volume I, 

pp. xiv, 385; Volume II, pp. vi, 38. Thesame 2 50 
A Short History of England for Young a wagie. 

By Miss E.5. Kirkland. 7x5, pp. vi, 4 

e 


The Story of Jane Austen’s Life. By Oscar Fay 
Adams. 134x5, pp. v, 277. The same.......... 1% 
Du jest Whist. Its Rules and Methods of 
Being afull Description of the New 
fic Game which Equalizes the 
posing Hands, thus Reducing 
ement 01 *k toa Minimam. By John 
T. Mitten With Appendix of Laws, Leads, 
and Inferences of the Modern Game. 7x43¢, 
Bey SOI. cwocnccscedacsceasnseseodences 075 
With Edge Tools. BY Hobart Chatfield Taylor. 
744x444, pp. 315. The same 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Discourses. Edited with 
Notes and an Historical and Biographical 
satrodec tion by Edward Gilpin Johnson. 
With Illustration. 8x5. pp. vi, 373. The 
GREIB i oc cccccccccccescvccqccevecscccececcstacceccs 250 
The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Trans- 
yt by Cc — y oa nertes. Volume II. 


porz. ny ) wes and 
New ¥ Yor Honukton! Pithin 
Holy Names. As Interpretations oe! “a Story of 
the Manger and the Cross. By the Rev. Ju- 
lian K. Smyth. 734x5, pp. 203. Boston: Rob- 
erts Bros.. boabeneesoucuscscqeocceaceccaccoossvessees 
om Liv Book 
>, gS ion_ into 
Latin, with Parallel Passa: om Livy. 
By A. peace Eaton, Ph. D " hetpn) Tix 
44, pp. iv, 4. Boston: Ginn & Co.............. 
The Gate to Cesar. By William A ‘Colas, A.M. 
6x5, pp. x, 41. The saine,.............0.ceeeee 
I ave and Forgiveness. Reflections Suggested by 
“The Greatest Thing in the World.” Trans- 
lated. from the German. 744x5, pp. 48. Bos- 
tom: Little, Brown & O0.......cccccccccesccesecs 
Cut with bis Ow n Diamond. A Novel. By Paul 
Come | axoM, pp. iv, 360. New York: Har- 
FE GOR ccccccces vecccccccccccesocsccesesoces 
Stor‘es of et Fields. 
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By Grace Greenwood. 

ith New Illustrations by J. . _ Boston. 
New Edition Kevised and Enlarged by the 
Author, Sxé, pp. 340. New York: The U nited 
States Book Co 


Beyond the Ruts. Dedicated to » Young: People. 
By Hiller © fgrées. Notes of Introduction 
Kishop W Mallatieu and the Rev. Fran- 
Che . Clark, i. D. Ti¢x544, pp. 92. Cincin- 
a Ohio: Cranston & Stowe............... 
Waymarks. 1870-1891. Being Discourses, with 
some Account of their Occasions. By Henr 
Potter, D.D. » Pe. viil, 384. 
pha York: E. P. Runs 
The French Revolution: A History. By ‘Thomas 
Carlyle. In three volumes. xis . Volume 
. The Bastile, »p. 428. Volume The Con- 
sintation, pp. § { Volume IIT, The Guillo- 
tine, pp. 487. Philadelphia, Penn.: Porter & 
Coates..... . 
Rhymes Afloat and Afield, By 
a 716x5, pp. vii, M4." 
William T. James : 
The Crystal Hunters. A_Boy’s Adventures tn 
the Higher Alps By George Manville 
Fenn. 7x4, pp. 415. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co 1™ 
rhe Miracles of Missions; or, The Modern Mar- 
vels in the History of Missionary Enterprise 
By Arthur T. Pierson x444, pp. vill, 195. 
New York: Funk & Wag na Is. 
rhe | Story of Gottlieb. By William r 
xi, pp. 48. Meadville, Penn. 
¥ neent 
Log of a Japanese Journey from the Province 
of Josa to the ( ‘apital. Ry Tsurayuki. With 


ow 


‘William T. 
Toronto, Canada: 


Warren. 
Flood & 
om 


Illustration by Toshio Acki. (%a5, The 

same. ‘ os) 
Kate Thurston's Chautau jua C ircles. By Mrs. 

Mary H. Field. 7'4x4, pp. 227. he same 
Ashes and Incense. Poems. By Wartman 

Barbe. 744x544, pp. 18. Philadelphia, Penn.: 

J. B. Lippine ott Co 1% 
A Divided Duty. By Ida Lemon. 7 7igxdls, pp. 

vi, 3&4. Thesame aaal 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 





Tom: WHAT 'S YOUR HURRY? FIRE? 
Jack: NO, BUT DON'T YOU KNOW THE 
JANUARY “ST. NICHOLAS” IS OUT? 
Why uot begin the new year with a subscription 

to’'ST. NicHOLAS”™? Jt costs $3.00 


AN ORGANIST ) of experience desires a 


salary, J. B., care of THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


HERBERT A OTH KING & RRO. Broadway.N.Y 


FRENCH BOOKS 
AND CALENDARS. 


Complete stock of FRENCH and ENGLISH publica- 
tions and HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS now ready. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS. 


(Oldest Uptown Book-store.) 
Publisher, Bookseller, Stationer, and Printer. 
851 and S53 Sixth Ave.,corner 48th St.,N.Y 
Send fer Iliivatrated Catalogue. 


WEW: SPAPER pvERti aiNG. 
e 17° es, 30 C 
G. P. ROWE & CO. 10 Spruce! Strest, N 





SUCCESSFUL ABVERTISERS 2=es '’ 


County Seat List. Pittsburgh. New York. 


VIEWS Serge. "FSti.at, wee 





hae We fo fern ca vleta BROntgIeR 





NOW READY. 


SURIBNER 5 


JANUARY. 


CONTENTS: 
Paris Theatres. 


By W. F. APTHORP. 
A Day with the Don- 
key-Boys. 
By E. H. & E. W. BLASHFIELD. 
Bokhara. 
By HENRY LANSDELL, D.D. 
Unpublished Corre- 
spondence of Wash- 
ington Allston. 


Stevenson’s Serial “The 
Wrecker,” 


American 
tions, I. 
By. W. A. CoFFIN. 


The above Articles are all Beautifully 
Illustrated, 


Recorder Smyth 


Writes of ‘Crime and the Law.” 


H. E. Krehbiel 


Writes of Bayreuth and Wagner. 
Karl Ericksoa 


R’S MAKES THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


Tllustra- 


7 
4 





A story of Minnesota life—‘‘ The 
Doctor’s Relatives.” 

POEMS, THE POINT OF VIEW, 
Erc., Erc. 


25 Cents. $3.00 a Year. 
Chas, Scribner’s Sons, 
NEW YORK. 


A valuable pamphlet on Oriental Missions by an 


SUBSCRIPTION 70 SCRIBNE 


A 


American Misstonary in the Levant. 


THE GREEK CHURCH 


PROTESTANT MISSIONS, 


of the Presbyterian Mission, Beirut, Syria. 


The above pamphlet of 4@ pages includes also a gen- 
eral resumé of Missions to the Oriental Churches, and 
is especially timely in view of the efforts of the High 
Charch party in England, led by Bishop Blyth, of Je- 
rusalem, to condone the errors of the Orthodox Greek 
Church and condemn Evangelical Missions among 
Greeks as both an ecclesiastical and spit itual blan- 
der. 


Price per copy (post-paid), 25 Cents. 


Address The Christian Literature Co., 
35 Bond Street, New York City. 


Readers and Students of American His- 
tory will find 


AFFLETONS CYCLOPEDIA 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


Contains comprehensive sketches of all persons 
prominencly connected with the history of North 
and South America; all Rulers, Statesmen, and 
Soldiers; all persons eminent in the Church, on the 
bench, at the bar, in literature or the arts, in science 
and invention, in exploration or discovery, commerce 
or mechanics, 


It is the most complete History 
of the New World, 


beginning with the earliest records and coming down 
to the present day, yet published. 


NO LIBRARY IS COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 
Endorsed by leading Educators, Statesmen, and Stu- 
dents throughout the country. 


Pamphlet containing specimen pages, portraits and 
full description sent on application. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
1, 3 and 5 Bond Street, New. York, 












A NEW-YEAR’S GREETING. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR JANUARY. 


HIS is an unusually brilliant number, unexcelled in the variety and attract- 


iveness of its contents. 


It contains the following articles : 


OUR EXPOSITION AT CHICAGO. 
By JULIAN RALPH, after a careful study of the project and of the work upon 


the grounds. 


POPULAR LIFE IN THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN CAPITALS. 
A sympathetic and highly interesting description of genial, jovial, and every- 


day phases of life among the 
SINGER. 


ple of Vienna and Buda-Pesth. By WiLHELM 
Translated by H. H. Boyesen. 


Illustrated by F. MyRBACH. 


A FOURTH CLASS APPOINTMENT. 


An original and characteristically American novelette. 
Author of ‘* John Ward, Preacher.” 


LAND, 


By MARGARET DE- 
Illustrated by C. D. Greson. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
By Horatio Bripce, U.S.N., his college classmate and life-long intimate 


friend. 


CANADA'S EL DORADO. 


An interesting exposition of British Columbia. 


trated by FREDERIC REMINGTON. 


By JULIAN RALPH. Iilus- 


LONDON OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 


“By WALTER BESANT, 


With twelve characteristic and interesting i}lustrations. 


A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. 


Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. 


A Faree. By WILLIAM DEAN HowELts, 
AARON BURR’S CONSPIRACY AND TRIAL. 
By W. S. DrysDALe. With Portrait, 


remarkable Painting by OLIver I. Lay. 


** Last Days of Aaron Burr,” from the 


THE NEO-CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IN FRANCE. 


A popular study of the principal influences which are shaping the religious 


thought of the French people of to-day. 


De Vocis. 


DE LITTL’ 
By WILLIAM MCLENNAN. 


A Canadian Habitant Sketch. 
CHARLES S. REINHART. 


By the Vicomte EuGENE MELCHIOR 


MODDER. 
Illustrated by 


THE SORROW OF ROHAB. 


A Poem. By ARLO BATES. 


The Editorial Departments conducted, 
Study, 
by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


GEORGE WiLtiAM Curtis; Zditor’s 


Editor's Drawer, 


Tilustrated by J. R. WEGUELIN. 


as usual: Editor's Easy Chair, by 


by WiLtLIAM Dean HOWELLS; 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $400 A YEAR. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 





A NEW LIGHT: 


Rranch, 18° La Salle St. Calumet Rutbaine’. “Chieaon. mut 


The L. L. BROWN PAPER 
CO’S water marked Linen 
Ledgers are a guarantee of all 
the qualities that make a du- 
rable book, whether a County 
or State record, upon which 
are recorded title deeds to 
which time gives added value, 
or a merchant’s or banker’s 
ledger. At the Paris Exposi- 
sian 1889, they received the 
Gold | Medal for Superiority. 








Your stationer will supply this paper; specify it when 
ordering books. 
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Agency for 
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FOR MAGIC EL ANTERN®, and other new features worth 


_— — about. 


Cataiogne free, Mention this pam r 
OLT&€0. 10m -ehman Sirect,New York. 
». Davis, Manager 


WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR MR. GRANT. 


Miscellaneous and Holiday Books 


AT LIBERAL DISC OUNTS. 


GIVEN AWAY. 

A beautiful 12 page Calendar for 18% entitled “ Hap- 
py-Day Calendar” with every order over $2. 

This Speautiful Calendar is sold for $1.00 retail. 
BEFORE BUYING BOOKS WRITE FOR ae em 

as assortment of catalognes sent for 10-cent mp. 

Special slips of books at reduced prices sent ot fot 5 

cent stamp. Orders solicited. 


F.E.GRANT, Books, 7 W.42dSt.,N.Y. 


Vention this Advertisement an4 receive a dis count. 








EDUCATION, = 
THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


For the year 1892-’93, two resident (Wil- 
liams) Fellowships of $500 each are offered 
to graduates of Theological Schools who in- 
tend to devote themselves to the Christian 
Ministry. These Fellowships are designed 
to encourage advanced Theological work of 
ahighorder. Applications, accompanied by 
testimonials and specimens of work, must 
be made to the Dean before May ist, 1892. 

C. C. EVERETT, Dean. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
ON THE GROUND FLOOR! 


Rockwood’s New Photographic Establishment has 
the Uffice, :eception room and 


Posing Room on the Ground Floor. 


OPEN EVENINGS. 
1440 BROADWAY (40th ST.), N.Y., 
HOLLAND BUILDING. 


“THE NEW YORK CoB ISzIAN Ly FOR IN- 
TEMPERATE MEN ide 175 Mi adison Avenue, corner 
S6t Men ad to will cs) Eon 








cents. Address 
G, Manager 








Prices. 
AND EXCHANGED. 


Sth Ave. 3 cor, 16th St, N.Y, 
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SCHAUSS ART GALLERY, 


9()4 FIFTH AVENUE, 


(MADISON SQUARE.) 


We are now prepared to 
show a large collection of 
recently received Etchings, 
Line and Mezzotint Engrav- 
ings, Fac-similes and Braun 
Autotypes, especially adapted 
for Christmas Presents. 


New additions to our collec- 
tion of Oil and Water Color 
Paintings include works by 


the folowing named artists: 


Bouguereau, Béraud, Cazin, Corot, 
Clays, C. F. Daubigny, Diaz, Jules Dupré, 
Détaille, Dieterle, Flameng, Gerome, Har- 
burger, Charles Jacque, J. G. Jacquet, 
Prof. Knaus, Ridgway Knight, Lerolle, 
Mauve, Meyer von Bremen, Michel, Hum- 
phrey Moore, Pokitonow, Pelouse, Rico, 
Robie, Rousseau, Schreyer, Van Marcke, 
Troyon, Vibert and others. 


A visit is respectfully re- 
quested. 


WILLIAM SCHAUS, 


(HERMANN SCHAUS and A. W. CONOVER,) 
SUCCESSORS. 





OPEN EVENINGS. 








THE NEW SONG BOOK 


CGospet Hymns No. 6 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN and STEBBINS, 
Believed by many to be the best of the series. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 35 Cents. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR EDITION 
OF GOSPEL HYMNS NO. 6, 
Contains 16 Pages more than Regular Edition. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 Cents. 


The John Church Co. The Biglow & Main 0», 
74 West 4th Street, Cincinnati| 76 East 9th Street.N.Y. 
13 Fast 16th Street, New York./81 Randolph St.,Chicago 








The Young Pianists Guide. 
A collection of Sonatinas and other pieces 


leading gradually up to the easier Sonatas of Mo: 
etc. Compiled, thoroughly phrased and Sogered. by GEO, 
SCHNEIDER. Sheet music size pages, bound in boards. 


Price, $1.25 by mail. 
Calisthenic Exercises and Marches 
with Pleasing Drill Songs and Music, for ee Feanaltr 
Private Entertainments and Pablic Exhibitions. P by 

FRANK L. BRISTOW, Price, so cents by mai 
Guitar Chords, | Chords forthe Banjo. 
A collection of Chords in the he oy Major and Minor Keys, 
intended for those who have not the time to take lessons. 


Prepared by F.W.WESSENBERG. Price of cach, socts, by mail, * 


Modet Practice Lessons. 

A thoroughly Graded Elementary Course, selected from **The 

Repertoire,” by Dk. GEO, F. ROOT, Price, 25ets. by,mail, 
His Fortune. 

A new secular Cantata for Schools, Societies and Public En- 
tertainments. Arranged by MAGGIB RICE. Price joc, by mail. 
Tdeat Four Tland Album, 

Compiled from the best works of Wagner, Jambor, Grieg, 
Gounod, Jadassohn, Handel, Alfoldi, Saint Saens, etc. Edite:i 
by J.0.V. PROCHAZA. Bound in boards. Price $z.coby mail. 

The Musical Visitor. 
a Monthly Journal of Music for Choirs and Organists, Price, 
$1.50 per year. Single covies 15 cents. 
——PUBLISHED BY—— 

The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
R The John Co., 
13 E. 16th St., New York. 


Christ's Nativity (Sabbath School Ser- 


oot & Sone Music 
200 Wabash Avec., Chicago. 








vice No, 9)........ > iain rts -Danks, 5¢ 
Heavenly Tidings (Carol) “---- Be 
In the Sweet Long Ago( “ ) “ ..-- 5e, 
Glorious News C8) Sen 


Hark What Mean (Anthem) Haesche. 25c, 
And there were 

Shepherds, ( ‘ ) Williams.20o, 
The Morning Star( “ ) Warren. 30c, 
Christ Child (Solo 0 or A Flat) 

Vandewater.40c, 

Glory to God (Ascription) Warren. 260, 
Steep Babe Divine (Cradle Song) “- 16c. 
Carol Annual No, 26 (6 carols by var- 


ious authorg).......-- Se ecatsiitinn d ie 
Also Carol Annuals Nos. 1 to 25 
publisher) Se. Aa L sbenal lacomut to Ohare 


nnday-schools. 
Care Anthems, ete., sent on selection when de- 
tout Ust oF Christmas Novelties sent free on applica- 


WM: A.POND &CO. 
5 UNTON SQUARE, NEW YORK, 





Financial. 
CURRENCY STANDARDS. 


IN saying that the currency of a nation 
should be such as to represent its trading 
wealth, it was not intended to convey any 
hidden inference. If the people of Kan- 
sas, for example, found themselves within 
a few weeks the owners of crops valued at 
$125,000,000 which a short time before 
had no existence as wealth (except of 
course in prospect) it seems clear that 
their needs for current money underwent 
an important change. So it is nndoubted- 
ly true that the relation between trade 
and currency is a close one. but only as to 
its volume. At this point we should 
guard ourselves against the delusion that 
because volume of currency should be 
governed by amount of wealth and _ its 
transferability, therefore we can base cur- 
rency upon our crops or the like. Money 
isthe measure of one vay as against 
another in sales, the medium by which we 
exchange wheat for clothes: but for this 
purpose it becomes valueless unless it has 
a standard of itsown. If it is not stable 
and secure, if confidence in it is high at 
one time and poor at another so that it 
fluctuates in people’s appreciation, then 
its. worth as a standard of value is dis- 
credited and it becomes no longer a fair 
measure in selling wheat and buying 
clothes. 

The question is often asked, Why not 
base money upon land and crops? here 
else can we obtain so many advantages 
such as the immovability of the securi 
and its steady value? is question is 


really equivalent to asking that currency 
be upon the things in which we 
trade. Such a plan would destroy the 


measuring power of money. Suppose for 
a moment that the Government should fix 
a minimum valuation upon all farming 
land, and then proceed to issue notes to 
farmers up to sixty or seventy-five per 
cent. of this appraised value. In the first 
place no farmer would need any other 
money, for each one could supply himself 
from the Treasury. But what would he 
do with it? The non-farming portion of 
the community would not take such 
money except at a heavy discount, for to 
them the money would represent nothing 
tangible. It is true there would be farm- 
ing land behind the notes; put the holders 
could not realize anything if they asked 
to have the notes redeemed, and if they 
got possession of the land they could not 
sell it, for the whole country would be 
trying to sellland too. Practically, there- 
fore, the farmers would have succeeded 
in mortgaging their land, with the condi- 
tion that the mortgage should not be fore- 
closed. Canaan tad on unexchange- 
able things would carry bankruptcy and 
ruin everywhere and to every kind of 
business. If, on the other hand, we have 
mouvey based on gold, thus containing 
value within itself independent of the 
price of land, we have a standard by 
which the price of land can be measured 
against the price of sugar or mowing ma- 


chines. Beginning at the time of Ge*™8* 
Law, the history of the world has many 
instances of the practical mischief wrought 
by schemes, fair on their face. but based 
on the ruinous theory that,cther things 
besides the precions metals could be made 
the foundation of honest money. 

But a fair-minded landowner may sav 
there were plans for such farm-money 
advocated in the Alliances and supnorted, 
for some reason, bv Senator Stanford, of 
California; but what many of us want is 
not that, but rather plenty of currency 
which we can get hold of and use our- 
selves. Précisely: yet this idea is the 
same as the other in a modified form. If 
we concede that a farmer or trader wishes 
the nation’s currencv to he based on some- 
thing which has value in itself (gold and 
silver,we will say),the qnestion still arises, 
How is he to get anv of it? If currency 
were based on his land or his horse. he 
would receive so much _ irredeemable 
money on the spot; but good money is 
not to be handed him for the asking. He 
must work for it: he must raise crops or 
sell groceries, and exchange these for 
things he needs. It is the old prin- 
ciple, as old as Adam, which no 
amount of modern sophistical reasoning 
has been able to modify that whoever 
would eat bread must earn it in the seat 
of his brow. In other words farming (or 
merchandizing) is a business to be con- 
ducted on business principles and subject 
to business laws. The present season has 
given us good crops and good prices, and 


farmers are prosperous; but neither the 
nor we should overlook the fact that = 


other year may tell a different storv. In 
such a case we should see revival of all the 
ag currency schemes 4 relieve the + presi 

is opportune now in a season of pros- 
perity to say that honest money has en- 
abled us to take full advantage of our 
abundance, and that if short crops should 
be in store for us in future years, dishon- 
est money would make such a calamity all 
the more disastrous. We should not look 
to our currency for causes of good or bad 


business which really lie in other things, , 





NATIONAL AND STATE BANKS OF 
NEW YORK CITY. 


WE call special attention to the quar- 
terly reports of a number of the banks 
doing business in this city, published in 
this issue of THE INDEPENDENT, a summary 
of the more important items being given 
poet ba A ae stocks of these — _ 
largely investors throughou e 
country, and they will be glad to know— 
what the facts show—that no better or 
safer financial institutions can be found 


anywhere, Read the figures: 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 

Pi ncApskhictbedbeocneehhene 476,822 
Capital stock.............-..s00+- 5,000,000 
pues. RE Pe, BR SO SE pe 1,650,000 
Undivided profits................ 437,509 

CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 

i itthonenhededseceeiness $35,651,828 
Capital stock.............seeecees 300,000 
Supine et ah wom edialials will aah pe 6,000,000 
Undivided profits................- 742,434 

GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK. 
IG, 5 906 ohn 5 0acqtendaumeren $4,917,943 
NS EE eae se 200,000 
ae ereteaan at teams Wen enies 350,000 
Undivided profits................. 85,972 

IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 
So SEE ee See ee $4,817,432 
Capital stock.......... hy SR 500,000 
etna Laks taba sehe-phh ear 100,000 
Undivided profits................. 252,556 
MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK. 
SPEAR Gt LENE PLO 595,086 
Capital stock..............seeeee. 750,000 
nee er DEC een ah Vib enaLdgean oben ty 600,000 
Undivided profits................. 237,930 


STATE BANKS. 
BANK OF AMERICA. 


) EEE Pore re tree $28,043, 
ee Ree ree 3,000, 
Ga a 1,500, 
Undivided profits ................ 


BANK OF THE woerretay 


—~ 


SS Sse 
333 5882 


~ 
S 
5 
i) 





BANK OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


|, ERT Se ae ee $16,260,598 
OTS 560 cue n as cenmes ene 200,000 
set ai dag AR lll Re lM ph 300,000 
Undivided profits................ 189,702 


BOWERY BANK OF NEW YORK. 


NE Coa saicew ies endowed cece 000,769 
RAD MIEN 6 vcdehcocpaienicce aps 250,000 
I chins ccabsecastdeecetseee 250,000 
Undivided profits. .............. 313,282 


ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 


EE nea d'ds-6's< 0! ¥000 50.08 $1,556,135 
Capeted stoke i. 5085. dees ect des 100,000 


Undivided profits................ 
MOUNT MORRIS BANK. 





te gle ia, ee La ct tntgtan $3,085,967 
Capital stock............ , 250,000 
Surplus.......... 300,000 
Undivided profits. . i 18,263 
MURRAY HILL BANK. 
ES SE ES Sa RE | $2,327,351 
ere , 
PE c Dadcm histewwins ob's'e00 S000 se 250,000 
Undivided profits................. 131,729 
ORIENTAL BANK. 
REE EEE MEARE ACT AP $3,009,671 
Capital stock...............0..006 300,000 
Hes wee Ripe wetleRMSs boc Peete ie eb eGs 300,000 
Undivided profits................ 136,747 
ST. NICHOLAS BANK. 
re eee $3,414,156 
Capital stock :.............ee00eee 500,000 
| Ee ree 105,000 
Undivided profits................ 29,610 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


AT last there are encouraging indica- 
tions of international action on the Silver 
question. England, which has long pur- 


sued an ultra-selfish policy, is beginning 
to find her gold basis insufficient for car- 
rying on her enormons and growing com- 
merce, while her manufacturers are com- 
plaining loudly of the losses inseparable 
from the fluctuations and depreciation of 
silver. Already the Government of India 
is financially embarrassed by the same 
difficulty, and popular sentiment in Eng- 
land is rapidly shaping toward bi-metal- 
ism. Now comes a demand from the 
Lancashire cotton trade, represented by a 
combined address from twenty associa- 
tions of mill operatives. urging the neces- 
sity of the Government at once grappling 
with .the money question, and taking 
‘“‘such immediate steps as shall insure the 

cognition of silver as standard money 
throughout the British Empire and be- 
tween _ this (England) and other nations.” 
The source and backing of this demand 
will ultimately force the English Govern- 
ment into action, and Germany will easily 
follow. President Harrison may, there- 
fore, be able to take the initiative in call- 
ing an international congress. with better 
P of success than he thought pos- 
sible at the time of writing his annual 
message. 





business pros- 
are being increased, 
Rock Island being the last examole in this 
respect; and rumors are well authen- 





ticated of other heavy railroad corpora- 
tions increasing their returns to security 
owners. The Grangers, trunk lines and 
coalers have all participated in the ad- 
vances. Meanwhile money rules easy, 
and there is an exceptional absence of 
disturbing features, in financial and busi- 
ness circles. Outside of the holiday trade, 
which this Christmas has been more ac- 
tive than ever, general business is quiet; 
merchants being pre-occupied with stock 
taking, closing accounts and other opera- 
tions incidental to January ist. Colder 
weather stimulated certain branches of 
the retail business; and reports from the 
interior say that credit and business pros- 
pects are unusually satisfactory. far 
as Wall Street opinion may be worth any- 
thing, it is almost unanimously on the 
side of a substantial upward movement; 
but, whether this has already begun or 
will take place between now and next 
spring, is still a matter of varied opinion. 


Competent statisticians estimate the 
value of this year’s wheat, corn and oat 
crops as worth nearly $310,000,000 more to 
the farmer than last year. The cotton 
crop, however, is calculated at about 

,000,000 less in value than in 1890. 
These figures mean briskness of trade in 
the West and comparative dullness in the 
South. Taking the Agricultural Depart- 
ment’s statements of yield and average 
farm values, the following results are ob- 
tained: 








1891. 1890. 

Price. Value. Price. Value. 
Wheat.... 85c. $501,000,000 84ce. $335,000,000 
OGFR.....00 42c. 875,000,000 Sle. — 754,000,000 

Oats..... B2c. 244,000,000  42e 000, 
$1,620,000,000 $1,311,000,000 
In the great staples there are few 


changes. heat declined under forei 
advices and free crop movement at the 
West. Corn also declined for like reasons, 
tho lower prices induced large export 
purchases. Minneapolis reports her flour 
production as sold 750,000 barrels ahead 
in spite of the heaviest production on 
record for several consecutive weeks. The 
grain blockade is disappearing; still re- 
ceipts of wheat and corn at Western Lake 
and river points were 7,700,000 bushels last 
week compared with 4,100,000 bushels the 
same week last year. Since August Ist 
the receipts of wheat at these points. have 
been 132,000,000 bushels compared with 
53,000 bushels in 1890. Exports of wheat 
last week were 3,400,000 bushels against 
480,000 bushels a year ago. Cotton was 
depressed by Liverpool advices. In dry 
goods the only feature was a reduction of 
4@4 in shirtings to close out stocks. 


In the first week of December, 87 rail- 
roads earned $8,100,000, an increase of 8 
per cent.; and in the second week 29 roads 
earned $4,800,000, a gain of 11 per cent. 
Pig-iron production continues heavy in 
spite of dullness, having averaged 181,000 
tons weekly the latter half of 1891, com- 
pared with 173,000 tons the same time last 
year. Notwithstanding these conditions, 
prices are fairly steady, for the reason 
that consumption closely follows produc- 
tion, and producers are confident in the 
future. One fact of encouragement is 
that rail manufacturers hold orders or op- 
tions on 600,000 tons steel rails, as against 
almost none a year ago. The same is true 
of anthracite coal. Production thus far’ 
is over 4,000,000 tons ahead of last year, 
but tidewater stocks are moderate, and 
srices are fairly steady on account of 
etter prospects. 


Money rules quiet and easy, call loans 
averaging about 3 per cent. Time rates 
are 4@4} per cent. on first-class collateral. 
Commercial paper is in good request but 
light supply. The Associated Banks 
gained $3,822,000 in surplus reserve, 
which stands at $19,150,000 above require- 
ments compared with $4,498,000 this time 
last year. Foreign exchange has been 
firm in spite of large exports and a favor- 
able trade balance. This is explained by 
large remittances to Europe for interest 
and dividends usual at this time; and as 
soon as this movement culminates easier 
rates and not improbably « renewal of 
gold imports may be anticipated. 

The following 1s a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Dec, 19. Dec, 12. Differences. 
EO. sedsvctend $422,849 200 $417,995,100 Inc. $4 I 
Si dedscscene 440,300 89,965,900 Inc. 4,474,400 
Legal tenders 36,355,700 94,544,909 Inc. 1,810,800 
Deposits. ......... 3,008,000 436,085,200 Ine. 9 
Circulation...... 8,589,000 3,908,600 Inc. ~ 30,000 





The following shows the relation he- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


Specie. ........... $94,440,300 $89,965,900 Inc. $4,474,400 
Legal tenders... 36,355,700 34,544,900 Inc. 1,810,800 


Total reserve. .#130,796,000 $124,510,800 Inc. $6,285,200 
Reserv ° 
. 111,636.50 109,171,300 Inc, 2,463,200 


op benccsnee 19,1593,5 15,339, Inc. 3,822,000 
at reserve pe te a —_ nedboce 4,498,900 
BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing December 2ist, 1891: 
American Exchange. 1) [ee S paimanee teens 138 
L wi 


is 
st 225 
ee tte Merchan  & Tradra’ 1 
i & Leather, ,..,., 1% | 
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CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The following were the bids for bank 
stocks: 


Bi 
Lincoin National. .... 
Manhattan 

















new F 
New York County.... 659 
cee ational....... 12 
Vineteontl Warda.. 














esm 
U.S. Nationa Denniecve 2m 
Western National.... 120 








rving 18) | 
heather Manufact’rs. 240 





GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Bid. Asked 
peneowansnerencenssnes les ti 


Ext. U.S, 2s, 
U. 5. 48 ree 11844 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

Rates for actual business were as fol- 
lows: Sixty days’, sight, 4.824@4.83; de- 
mand, 4.848@4.85; cables, 4.85}@4.854. 
commercial, 4.814. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

..The National Bank of Deposit of 
this city, whose quarterly report we pub- 
lish elsewhere, is one of the younger 
National banks but has, without doubt, an 
excellent future before it. Its resources 
amount to $1,476,668,08; its capital stock 
paid in is $300,000 and its profits amount 
to $80,387. 


.. John Hoey, the former president of 
the Adams Express Company, who was 
discharged from that office by the direct- 
ors on the 12th of October, has made a 
settlement with the company by tranfer- 
ring to them a house and lot in this city 
and his Long Branch property. The total 
value of the transfer is about $500,000. 


..Through the creditable efforts of 
District Attorney De Lancey Nicoll, two 
indictments for forgery have been found 
against Edward M. Field, who is at pres- 
ent incarcerated in Ludlow Street Jail, 
lacking bail in the civil suit brought 
azainst him by R. E. Dietz. The general 
opinion is that Edward M. Field became 
‘‘insane” when it seemed to be necessary 
to avoid arrest and imprisonment. 


.Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion on the Real Estate Exchange on the 
ith and 16th insts., were the following 
lots: 


769 shares East Bay Coal Co............! We. share. 
£33,000 Ist bond and mort. on 206 and 298 Colum- 
bia St., Brooklyn, N. Y., with title gaurantee 
policy for $33,000 and insurance to the 
— YO eee $30,600 
aw eves Rochester Tumbler Co. of Pennsylva- 







by =~ eosin Fire Pe Co...... 
10 shares Bay Shore Electric Light Cc J 
10 shares South Side Bank of Bay Shore, N. Y ..40 


i) shares Central Mining Co........ 104% per share. 
Memnereh> Importers’ and Grocers’ Exchange 
SIE, 00.0:60046000000000006en0s 050s" 


$100 Sea View Elevated Rd. (Coney Island Ele- 
a enesvcseccusceveressatenens 

3 shares Standard Oil Ttrust................. 
2 shares Commonwealth Fire Ins. Co........... 
shares United States Equitable Gas Co... 
5 shares Equitable Gaslight Co. of N. Y..... 
5 shares Solenoid Tele pane > See 
l4shares Seaview Railroad Co............... 

10 shares the Brooklyns, Lim'd, Basebail Club. 318 





—- N. Y., Maine and New Brunswick os 
$6, 000 ‘Loy : Dock Co. 7 per cent. bonds, due ; J une 
$1, 000 ong i island Gity and Flushing Rd. Co. first 
cons. TR Re 10254 
$25,000 Jamalon and Brooklyn Road Co. 5 per 
cent. mort. gold bonds, due 1989............. 50 
22 shares Third O vanes Railroad Co........... 225 
1 share Clinton Hall Association................ - 
48 shares Pennsylvania Coal Co................2 


5O oo Dry Dock, East B’way and Battery ita 


0 shares Brook] — yh of Music (with 

NS ee ere 85 

5 she rea Dherbee- Wirviand Co. preferred...... 99 
DIVIDENDS. 

The Chatham National Bank has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of four per 
cent., payable January 2d. 

The eee National Bank has declared 
a dividend of four per cent., payable Jan- 
uary 2d ; 

The National Citizens’ Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of three 
and a hali per cent., payable January 2d. 

The National Park Bank has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of five per cent., 
payable January 2d. 

he Southern National Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of three per 
cent., payable January 2d. 

The Oriental Bank has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of five per cent., payable 
January 2d 

The Citizens’ Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest at the rate of three and a 
half per cent., Tr annum, on sums not 
exceeding $3,000, payable January 18th. 

The East River Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of four per 








cent. perannum, on all accounts entitled 
thereto, not exceeding $3,000, payable 
after Jan anuary 18th. 

The in Savings bank has de- 
clared interest at the rate of three and a 


half per cent. annum on all sums up 
to $3,000, saelie January 18th. 


THE MIDOLESE Xe 
BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWS, CONN. 


te a: + +++ ++ $600,000 
Duboatarcs, sommes’ ts y 











oe ge Investment 


Credit. | Securities. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, NO. 59 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY, 
Dealers iu Investment Secarities, 

BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES ‘LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOG UE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
Investments in Chicage Real Estate Pay 
Better than almest any other 
class of investments. 








Cc ORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





Our , Investment Share Corsifientes will net 
you S per ome. Prune farms 
sur our handling Sees tracts we are 
enabled to sell "at low cost. CROPS AND a —4 aed ER 
FAIL IN OREGON. Send for our new 
_ THe FARM Trust & LOAN Co.. Portland. yo 


NORTHWEST INVESTMENTS. 


Mines, Timber and Mortgages bought and sold. Send 


for circular to 
BATES, 








PHILIP Ss. 
42 Stark St., Portland, Oregon. 
Bank references all over United States. 


The North Texas National Bank. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
SURPLUS, $200,000. 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $100,000. 
LARGEST NATIONAL BANK IN TEXAS, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
B. BLANKENSHIP, President. 
HENRY EXALL, Vice-Pres’t. 


J. B. OLDHAM, Cashier. 
Cc. R. BU DDY, Ases’t Cashier. 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 


The black land belt of North Texas, the richest in 
the Southwest. Dallas the commercial and railroad 
centre of this great district. Wecan 


here on farm, or (and tar with tl the utmost safety 


full rtic ulars. 
land values siitadiiiaie Texas are increasing 


eteadlly, 
FIELD & SCURR 


The North Texas National Bank Tha. Dallas, Texas. 3 


RB 
ove Sc, 


"TRUST co. ” 


24 FIFTH AVE., cor. 2tH ST., N. Y. 

PITA and SURPLUS. 81,000,000 06 
an 

DESIGNATED LEGAL DEPOSITORY. 

Mh allowed on de ts. Checks through 
Clearing House same as those on city ban 

Acts as Executor or Administrator of Estates, and 
as Guardian, Receiver, ia Transfer and ri 
nancial Agent for States, etc and corpora- 
tions. 
JOHN Fa TOWNSEND, Preside 


ra 
CAP 





nt, 
LES T. BARNEY VicePresiden 
08 SEPH rT ROWN, 2d Vice-President, 
Secreta 
ENRY Bok, secrelary, Ass’t Secretary 
enjoying g greater rosperity 
thas any city in the Un jon, and 
ied Lam ged at the need of the 
procession, 

another city in the pA can 

offer ‘ggoh in inducements to home seekers and investors. 
hy 4 full particulars and a copy of our Seuv enir 

THE WITHERBEE-ANDREW INVESTMENT CO., 

3. 4 and 5 Gold Block, Helena, Montana. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 

CIE us inate cenetinsc tassendnbinnl $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 200,000 00 
The Rig issued by this Compan. e recog- 
pee 8 nvestors seeking perfect socnrity in instead of 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


offered to the public 

e) 

Messrs. H. New York City. 

Messrs. Morton. ASitss é Siew York City 

Geo, G. the Chemical’ National 


ae o 
City 


raeticne Ages jBeston Ma a ou 
Cor 


tie East. 


JOHN M. OWENS, P COPETN, Treasurer. 
SALT LAKE CITY. 


suitclent for Gas tact Seen wreck ola‘purpone, 
This means an manufactories and 


advance in Now ts an opporvunity 
ACE ADDITION trom ‘gees “9000, 


in ALTA PL 
aay ren 
5. » 8 watt Us 1h Wet | Boneh St., 


VAN LAW & GALLUP, 
Mor tgages, Investment Securities, Real Estate 
DENVER, COLORADO. 














acpesi of 1st tmortange with the Union Trust 
of New Yerk. Amount of issue 
limethod ‘by Law. Connecticut T 


‘pustees, 
Executors, etc., are permitted by law to invest 
in these bonds. 


EDOBT RSS : PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. 5S. 
2% Charlot. uare. 
touch & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 





LON DON’ 
toria 5) 


MONEY TO LOAN 


ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 


REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE CO. 


Titles Examined and Guaranteed. 
FIXED AND LOW FEES. 
Ne charges for disbursements. 
34 NASSAU ST. (Mutual Life B’id’g), N. Y. 
189 Montague St.(Real Est. Ex. Bldg.) B’klyn 
ANDREW L. SOU LARD, President. 
JOHN A. BEYER, Vice-President. 
WM. WAGNER, Treasurer. 
s. B. LIVINGSTON, Secretary. 


S$ | CITY LOANS. 


ae ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


ehave never handled farm loans. On 
P hand for =~ $500.00 to $10,000.00 loans on city 
y. Interest 6,7 and 8 percent. Write 

~ our ceouier list. 


u The Standard Investment Co. 


__OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 


PULUTES § FUTURE, 


alize from $ on this "sc 
Dulath is hey a et “YA ine oe 
tributing center for i bo Lo 
more. Its commerce 
ies of 150,000 inhabit antevand 
manufacturing Is is like bay. y eae To buy —s 
property now icago real estate 25 
we ey by rf A. one per ro carefully 1 binced” 
tng 


or particu 
- E. LOVETT & CO... DULUTH, MINN. 














FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 
FUTUREGREAT CITY OF PUGETSOUND 
Is destined to be a great manufacturing and commer- 

cial center, because it has: 
The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The greatest area of adjacent agricultural land. 
The most magnificent forests of timber in the world. 
The finest natural town site and water front. 
Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 
Mountains of first-class iron ore. 
Extensive quarries of blue sandstone for building 


purpose ;. 
Valuable information concerning the future m«- 
a ag an Northwest can be obtained by 


MO“PAIRAAVEN LAND COMPAN Y, 
UARANTEED! 


First Mortgage Loans oral {uterent. 
interest. 





e guarantee both princi 
Loans made on uctive real ae 
facreasing in value on ‘Dasis, 


and only after personal 
interest payable” in New York heat referents e vy te 


rea AO AB ar Et Ci Capita nad BaRwine 
$3.00 FOR EVERY fl 00 








Besides Dividends. 
BIG PROFIT modo in Mining at buying 





sistently with eaten s, thus secur’ posible 

r Peet ik securing the aoe _ or th the 
money in the sha) tes DIVIDEND tetveite n Tmeand 
1 9b t $ yeu in ey wey 0s to mak jS-08 for every 


BUCK, 17 Beat basi ‘Block Denver, Col. 


Masabi and Vermilion Iron Ranges. 

Mines, Mining Stocks and Iron Lands 
forsale, Options Secured. Leases made, 
etc. 





Send for Illustrated Circular. 


FRANK I. TEDFORD, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


To Investors and Manufacturers. 


In less than two years SAL M, VIRGINIA, 
ouses have been 








THE CITY OF SUPERIOR 


is the most rapidly wing city in the Northwest, It 
has now 70,000 ulation, and will in all bability 
have from 75,09 to Ap) in 1885. Over im- 
provements in 1390, including 1,230 build ® miles 
of water-mains and 10 of a 'wice the 
improv: Sqrentst for 1891. rite for ma) ics. 
Wm « NICHOLS, Rea Estate, 


820 Tous. Avenue, West Superior, Wis. 


THOMAS LYMAN, 
REAL ESTATE. 


DOW NER. 8d AP RKE A AVENS- 


221 Chambet Be ay Le Buildin 
S. E. Cor. La Salle and ington Chicago 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We have a pien for the investment of money in 
large or small sums that will commend itself to all 
who Yo a safe investment with —_— ts. 
name and stability of Po d, Oregon, 
wer guarantee will be nyt licati ith full 
rospectus sent upon a ation, w 
details and references. Ad wes 


T. A. W oop, REAL Egrats COMPANY, 
ertland, Oregen 


| TEXAS LOANS AN AND ese 


Fourt eon uapotsence 


New York City: fered a Christian Union 


Newspa: n & Lang, A Bank of 
Montrea pene Third Nee National Ba Bank. “ae 
paeewees National Bank; San 


San Antonio, Texas: 
Antonio National Ban 

Scotl ane: : the, Santee. American Mort- 

sompany, 

ror {ni formation ~ — 


Edinbu 
273 Commerce e Street, § San Antonia, Texas. 














SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, 


Offers superior inducements for the safe and profita- 
ble aa Figs in large es small amounts. 


It is surround: t and growing oun, and 
has no fee ng Le ririthin ty two S hundsed mil 
Peach, ig ee best new residence po ion 


TEXAS iAyps — be satiia in bodies, from 
gt to 10, very low ices. 
t tide of im gration that has been est 
‘or years has turned to the Southwest. on of 
investments made with fore, 
absolutely safe and profitable. 


Business Property and Suburban Acreage. 
Write for information. 


WATSON & CO., 
P. 0. Box 807. SAN ANTONIO, Texas. 


6% Mortgage Investments 7 1-2% 
Oregon and Washington. 


Netting the investor from 6 per cent. to cent., 
interest pozauie in Gol 








BIRRELL, 
ili. Sav Portland, Or. 


ESTABLIS! 


Sagan Cok 


MERCANTILE STATIONER, 
ACCOUNT BOOK MAN’F’R, 





STEAM POWER PRINTER, 
LITHOGRAPHER. 
Supplies Busines vie 
a ye 
Complet c ontts © i 
ices im 


rack ty above 
ery for new o frslage Stacie 


1 Willian. Steck 


(Hanover Square N. Y,) 





has doubled its population; 5 
built; a large number of important yo ~~ 
lished; electric lights introduced; water works ex- 
tended; an extensive system of sewe —— rapid 

street 


transit secured with Roanoke, seven 
railway chartered an ch. 

lem and Roanoke are the industrial cen of 
Southwest V: ,and being in the fron di district 
with chea and’ coke and with man many y advantages 
for manufacturing, they are sure to gro Salem is 
an old t social, Neetional, and re- 
ligious otvenmon. Notwithstand the neral 
depression South, Salem ily and sub- 


a 


™ Iidustvated book of 40 p pages sent free. 
J. W. F. ALLEMONC, 


President Salem Improvement Company, 
SALEM, VIRGINIA. 


TACOM INVESTMENTS 


GUARANTEED 8 p.c. 
net = all moneys sent us for investment i 





. ew is the time to nvest. 
licited. 





estate in the thriving city of fAComA ASH. 
besides ¥ we send you one-hagf th e profits, d i 
security. 


r cent. net on mortgage oo first-class 
rite for information, Best references given. a. 
dress, Manning, Bogle & Hays, Tacoma, Was! 


L. R. CIDDINCS, 


MORTGAGE BANKER, 








. CHICAGO, ILL. 
foperty Wor Baie af partand aoctuad tones Se 
eu worth double the amount loaned thereon 
Correspondence solicited. 
DENVER 
ot western f RANKS AMP THE tH FIRST 
Ists to take take § per r cent. t. securities for safety. capita 
THE HiSg ete ti Her iivigin MERT Px Sa 


ee 
bank. 


wR. C. AMBRIDGE, 
Investments and Mortgage Loans. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


LONDON and SAN FRANCISCO. 
Reference—Tacoma. 


AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L. COE. 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1867.) 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


No. 149 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


INVESTMENTS "BEAL esTare 
LOANS negctiated secure 


GP pean by first lien 
almetete without expense 

to lender. 
Correspondence invited. 


WE PAY 6% INTERES1 


Upon Deposits For i2 Months, 
SPRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN 


GOLD! 


THE UNION BANKING COMPARY, 


R. P. EaARnaRT, Pres. W. V. SPENcER, Cashic 
120 and 122 Washington Street, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


EASTERN DEPOSITS REPAID 
IN _EXCHANCF AT PAR. 
“THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST.” 


PROVIDENT LOAN TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MO., 

















Ss. W. P President, 
off Famount ot ts’ Captial Stock, paying S 
agi yy * Bea 
to New York by the ‘tate 











December 24, 1891. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





(1997) 26 








United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NOS. 45 and 47 WALL STREET 
Capital and Surplus 
NINE promspecrl DOLLARS. 


‘his com . = for m: 
to court, and att na guarfias or 


into court, 
tr 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
h may be made at time and withdrawn after 
niqays’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the 
Execa or pam mag 
i con lenaeeie t fon of busin 
as ni! 
find. this company a convenient depository for money, 
JOHN A, STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President. 


TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 


CLINTON G@ , JOHN CROSBY BROWN 
DANIEL D. LORD, Epw np Coors PER, 
SAMUBL SLOAN, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 

JAMES Low, CHARLES S. SMITH, 

Wa. WALTER PHELPS, TILLIAM ELLER, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
JOHN A. STEW. x WILLIAM H. Ma JR., 
EeastysConuins, .Alb’ny WM. D. SLOAN 

JOHN HOADES, gueras a Sty! 

ANSON KL MAS, Brookiyn 
3+£0. HENRY WARREN, Gnenes F VIETO 

GEORGE M. WALDORF A: AsTOR. 


Henry L. THORNELL, aumk 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


Arthur C.Gehr. Established 1853. Est. Sam’! Gehr. 


ARTHUR C. CEHR & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 


SAMUEL GEHR & SON, 
114 Dearbern St., Chicago. 
Real Estate Loans and Investments. 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON KEARNEY! 


DWAY CITY.” 
1733 nities ‘el mabe 
1733 Miles from San Francisco. 
Population in 1873-15. In 1890—9,000. 
Advantages: 
rater, Sewerage, Gas, are, Ln ae poe 








ce ones, 
a St’ Cars Water Re. writ 
iil, County Sea Seat. 
ver $2,000,000 has been expended in pu improve- 
ments ‘0 years. 
For informa‘ regarding ARNEY as a place of 


The Kearnev Land and Investment Co. 
KEARNEY. NEBRASKA. 





ae 
DENVER 

Land within five miles 
Real Estate from the center of Denver 
is cheaper than land the same distance the cen- 
ter of pA. ws of its size and fi importance in America. 
Every who has ——— Real Estate of uz 
during io a past five years has made a profitable ine 
vestment. Many who have ng seen the property 


hi made, in three to years, 
Maps ant 5 fat information a4. upon 100% %, 


THE CI CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 
NVER. COT. 
1) 
(02: 
| rity Soleventek 
. » 4. MAMILTON. Pairhave>. Wash 


NET Kbsolutely oscnvee 
TEXAS INVESTMENTS. 


able prptennne 
We phave loaneé 
in 





my Ree 
ry dratt on 
tention given to ‘all 
Address 















cluding six 
sane hes 08 ond 
y-t 
en Black 
land farms. eS 






these lands 
ll you the choice of these 
a=) r cent. in ome 


rapidly rising. We can sei 
lands netting you a —_es 
Texas is the most in the Am: 

Union. We can sell you county po municipal bonds 
netting you 6 per cent. and ately secu: peed by the 
cast-iron provisions ore our State Constitution. 


90770 9007 


Is ont | an opnaaeates at atotemnent. of profits from Invest- 
men 
pn 9 inet 8 sete years. 


Corner Lots $125; Inside Lots $100. 


$5.00 at Time of Purchase and $5.00 


per month until full amount has been paid buys a lot i? 


HYDE PARK, Minnesota, 


An Addition to ne eee a 
0—THE LARGEST CITY IN THE to be PERFI —-0 


ALL TITLES a 


iaranteed tobe PERFECT. 
Blectric 


has 
Cbarcbes; a School Homeess uses; ‘taxes 
have never been above 20 mills. 


is daily i in value. 
HYDE P cr Ses 











n this locali 


——THIS 1S THE ONE—— 


ee 









LIABILITIES. 
pm a Stock paid im... ........cecceeeeeeeee $300,000 00 
Surplus fand....... 22 6,000,000 
Und 
State 
Indi 





other national banks 
Due to State and private banks and 
Ws 0 os navecndgadadartaoassenuedeute ct 





Total Youn, 3 il 
STATE OF NEW J. QUINLAN, Jit or NEw Yor 
LL Cashie “The 
Chemical National a New York,” ‘do. solemuly 
that the a ent is true to the best of 
my knowledge and pene 7 


Ee SURLAM, 2) Jn., Cashier. 

Swown to and subscribed this 15th day of 
December, 1891. Eow’p P. Brown 
< Not ary Public, 
cell cas: | 


ee | Directors. 





Brent. 
RFIEL 
‘State o 


F TH 
DNA 
New Y 


4 cori N OF THE 
at New York, 


k, at the close of business 











atjonal hank nots aaiatainding. °°. 175.6) 
epesits su 
$3,853,658 50 





13) 
26,798 52 
Nb a aoe 
Due to other national banks........".... 





3 at 


ead 917, = 18 


RES ES OES 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW 
L RY D. NORTHROP, Cashier of the above- 
swear that the abov: 


n bank, do solemn 
ment is true to the best of my know 
HENRY ind NORT 


ttest.: 
EDWARD D HOLBROOK, 
HITCHCOCK, 


Directors. 
Geo H H. WYCKOFF, > 





ae OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

KET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK, 

ew ERE in the State of New yo the close 

of Ceclnsen, on tol Gaye of December. 3 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts. ... 

rT 






Cu ouse eeeeee and taxes eeten wee 
C expenses an 

Premium on bonds for ci 

Exe changes for Clearing House... 
j ‘or ng House 
Bills of other bahks ° 





ler notes 
Seaption. fund with U. Treasurer 
(es more than 5 per oak ‘on ciroula- 


f LIABILITIES. poy 
Capieal, stock paid in 


Undivided profits.....0...0000000000000000 
Circulating notes received from Comp- 





111,898 68 


Total 085 53 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF New rote 
i 


lL, 
National Bank of New York, do aolomaly swear that 
the above statement 





e, and that the schedules 
oo heck <6 Oe oF fully ‘and 


ye he $ ovesnel nrledge and therein oan 


Gwen. toand echartead alee on tla’ say A 
December. bee faue, 0. B. Lew — " 


Notary Pu 
Certificate filed in New York Coun 


Correct—. 
R. 
BaP on ORGAN, JR.,% et 


amy. 





if not bi 
for balance. $5. 


GREAT OPPORTUNITY SY LIFE TIME. 
Not more than two lots sold to any one person. 
a bw a | ae aly sent on application. Unques- 


Maybe you were “ NOT IN IT” at Chicago or Duluth 
but you aw have another opportunity cqually as goud 
38002 and select your lot. R 
$5.90 is asked as first payment and 
iy 
CHAS. E. STEPHENSON. 
22 South Third Street, Minneapolis, 




















FOR SALE--6 and 7 PER CENT. FIRST MORTGACES on 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. 


ROSE QUINLAN & 00, Mortgage Bankers, 72 Demtcrn Street OHIOAGO ILL, 















id 
vid its subject to check. 
Demand cates of deposit....... 
Sertified checks 
Due to 


$29,476,822 
York, City AND COUNTY OF NEW 

































Total 
STATE OF NEW Yor: 


an aio BURNS, Cashier of The American Ex- 
National Bank, N. Y., do solemnly swear that 
the above ~= te is true, to the best of my knowl- 
ief. ED RD BURN: ier. 
worn to and su’ ‘ore me “ed of 
December, 1891. M. Ives Wasi 
Nowy Public, hen York Co. 
Correct—Attest: 
AUSTIN Cpaary 
JOSHUA M. { Directors. 
DUMONT CLARK 
be T OF KEQNPITIO OF THE 
Mey NATIONAL ew York, in 
€ how York, at the close of business De- 
RESOURCES. 
smote eee serewesesees amen = 
U. 8, bunds to secure circulation......... 50,000 00 
Stocks, SOcUrities, C66. ........00....ceeee00 254,188 81 
Due from other national banks........... 394,569 92 
Due from 8 banks and bankers...... 67,929 36 
80,000 00 
9,000 00 
27,282 41 
26,750 21 
256,743 53 
2,500 00 
708,581 OD 
150/284 00 
2,250 00 
21,920 00 
$4,817,432 27 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital mock paid in 
Gedvtiel wetle 
‘f a ae outstanding 
Dividends unpald................+. 
nd vidual sean sub. _ ~ chee! 
Demand 
Certified checks.............+ 
Cashier's < aaa outstandin, 
e nat 


cember 12th, 1891: 


ft 5 a penyes 
—eeeee. . 











-tender notes and cheng 
banks 





QUARSPOLE, REPORT OF BA OF BANK OF THE ME- 


8 £8 ge.8 28 
i Eg 
Sees xsen Sf 


$6,221,375 54 
ans 
oo 
49,470 45 
4,887,300 94 
(a 383,462 
Gostier’s \chapks gutstending Ras 681 30 
Divi unpaid = 510 00 
Total $6,221,375 54 
STATE OF NEw YORK. Counry OF NEW YORK, 83.; 
The ent being absent, THEODORE ROGERS, 
Cashier of k of the Mi a_ banking associa- 
— ty belt daly sworn, saith ab New. he t : a 
nty, n, < 
in alt Peseckis tra e statement of the oo of 
the oaks k before hay transaction of any business 
n the of Saturday, the twefth day of mm - 
ber, one thousand eight hund and ninety-one, in 
to each and every of See items and iculars 
above r) period, 6 best of ow ledge 
and belief: and that the istness of the bank has 
been and is transacted at the location aforesaid. 


TH ROGERS, Cashier. 
Seheceines, and sworn by deponent, the lth day of 


"EDWARD ©. EVANS, Notary Public, N. Y. Co, _ 





TART RL ¥ uo 









































the wath da 
we RCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 
$1,022,81 


eeeens Bee 


‘3 
a 


voc» 








l= [e) 


hi 


q 








a nia es 


PORT OF THE MUR- 
Breen AN BANC ¢ = > morning of Saturday, 


28 SteeSS #/SSKHER SSSHRE SER 

















PORT OF THE ELEV- 


ENTH WAR. K, on the morning of Satur- 
day the 12th tae an ber, 1891: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from Di- 
WORT cance cvsierccencescntvec conse coed ones $1,077,581 62 
pee from Directors. . 84,657 00 
EN «:catrmnaacanadeoestaons ogens 56 58 
Dus from State and national banks. 83,533 30 
Banking house and lot 45,000 00 
Other real estate. 1,075 00 
Stocks and bonds 69,300 00 
‘ie 24,795 OO 
United States legal-tender notes and cir- 
culating notes of national banks.. 95,317 00 
i ~ aaa pao for the next day’s "ex- 
patibeadeebeqnsateheebsduusevebecces 62,306 98 
Items Cart carried as cash.. 274 71 
Current expenses....... 12.237 
Girt ctdocurcanssnetebseqapesdsneeme nce $1,556,134 59 
Capital stock muha $100,000 00 
‘ap: si im im Cagh............05 
U hoe reas, vies 
Dise $24,418 35 
E 1,338 06 
Inte! 6,194 53 
Other prof:s 185,154 17— += 217,105 69 
Due depositors as follows, viz.: 
Deposits subject to chec ck. $1,216,762 
rtificates 
Certified checks. . 
Unpaid dividends. . 





Total $1,556, 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ss. 




















0 
I, GEORGE E. era R, Cashier the above-named BROWN. Cashine at the ELEVEN ARD AS. E 
bank, ¢ do io solemn SS the above statement is | a bank located and doing business st No. 147 Avenue 
true to my ‘imowle ° SOUR EIT ater b, in a the e city 3 New Yor 3 ork, in said county. , being duly 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this ‘Mth day ot port, enh m himself, says LL 
—— - - W. C. KING, Notary Public. ee 8 t of eeondition of the 
- “STARRY McBRIDR, ro ea ee SAE 
ry gor I SHER Directors. know re and Delle and her fi fisther say , that the 
° “ . ban @ loca- 
jon named and not. elsewhere; and that the above 
PO THE CONDITION OF THE | ¢ : ; 
R*x AT ona i OF DEPOSIT of iw elty of Peieieed frem the Saperintendent of the Bont —— 
New York. at New York, in the State of New York, | Dortment designatin aa Baterdey ted yor as 
at the close of Dasiness, December 2, v1 cember, 1891, as the day on which such report Shall be 
Loans and discounts. ..............+se0e0006 $922,558 47 FaMey TEERS, Presi: 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 3,625 9 nek co 8. E. 3 HOWwN, Cachan, “ 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation.......... 50,000 00 Severally subscribed and owaae to b; oS depo- 
ashes 4 nents, the 4th day of December. ~~ 
79, WAINE 
74,869 18 Notary Public Kings Co. 
300 = Certificate filed in N. Y. ow ag tet: 
ecks “ 1,934 93 UARTERLY REPORT OF THE ORIEN- 
Exc for C’ House. 159,515 91 
] Fuchanges pan eearing Hones gee 5 este Aon BANE. r—§ e morning of Saturday, the 
eee seesesssnnsnenesssnsseesens mail “6 RESOURCES. 
l-tender 37,452 00 | Loans and discounts, less due from di- 
R Seaptien fund with U. 8. Breasurer SEcnd ube dagevaesecseces 1,753,065 17 
(5 per cent. of circulation) ............... 2,250 00 | Due from directors. 12,200 00 
————— |} Overdrafts, as per schedule ie. 894 58 
Ti handhs 6bs entnnenatiaibeanse snebias $1,476,668 08 <7 Ln In ag- companies, 8 
banks, as per schedule 300,342 40 
Cap $300,000 09 ais house and lot, as per 
= a profs > “a i! #2 | other real estate, as per schedule... "900— 90,900 00 
haat asa a. ._ di ia a“ ae pee and bonds, as per schedule........ me % 
Ae 5-2 $569, sth cn nding bib eoeededas sikc tease colns LL 7 
pase certificates of de- U.S. legal tender notes and circulating 
ane of national banks.................. 218,764 00 
Certified checks... .7770077777° nae g ‘ash items, vias: bills and checks 
Cashier’s checks " a the next day's 8 wake $169,525 31 
Bia \caaesesieks abe > 45 00 Other items carr’ 
Due to other national banks. 143,526 17 POP GORORUIS. 0.00 cecsccccccccscce 30,504 72— 200,030 03 
Due to State banks and ¥ ~~ 
WOETB so occ ccscccesccscccces 273,508 B3— 1,058,200 66 | Current expenses............:sseecesereeeens 19,908 , 
SER bd SI ER, Oe WE, Se $1, 08 a  e CS 
ee RANSOM, President of gS yet a a LIABILITIES. 
named bani athe swear that the above state- Captenl spook paid in in cash.............. $300,000 00 
ment is true to ‘the best of my know and belief. Undivided profits, viz.: 
L, E, RANSOM, President. 
Subscribed and sworn bs before me this a= C of 1 
December, 1891. xa a RED. V we iy eReU 4 oe 
Correct—Attest: Certificate fied in me Ye ¥. eo eee. —y 8, viz, 
te " ¥. EB Deposits pabject to check. 2,234,496 64 
F.R, SIMMONS, Directors. Deane geecmeasen of de- 1,887 
ALFRED TRAM, Certified checks....0.0002: arin 31 2,208,508 53 
Unpaid dividends 


~ $3,009,670 55 


iw Fan 


CLINTON W. STAR. EY. Pres 
G. AYRES, Cashier, 0! e ORPENTAL BANK, a 
bank located and doing business at Bowery, in 
the city of New York, in said county, bet J 
sworn each for himself, says that Jas 
port, with the schedule accompan: panying the same, 
all res: a true statement of the ae oft ihe 
said bank, before the t y business 
the 12th of December, the best of his know!- 
edge and belief; and they Porthos the busi- 
nen ee ee been eg e location 
named, and not elsew! and above 
is made in com: wath official received 
from the 8u it of Banking t- 
d Saturday, the tisha ber, 1891, 
as day on ore, such made. 
NTON Ast KRKEY, President. 
NELSON @,. A o ‘ 
Severally subscribed and both j\epo. 
nents, the Lith day of December, me, 
Jos. E. mpor. 
Notary Public, New York County. 





53 © 





NATIONAL BANK STOCK. 


Stock of the new Columbia National Bank, of Tac 
ima, Washington, for sale. Send for particulars to 


HERBERT B, CHURCH, 


jongress Street, esten, Mass., or 
The WESTERN TRUST CO, Tacema,Weeh 


“6 (1928) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


December 24, 1891. 











y ¢ “x REPORT OF THE BANK 
QuarzeRy fey =“ the morning of Saturday, the 
12th day of Sensis 

Se 


Loans and diseounts, less due from Di- 











SEincncssbeeghie. sates epavergacess vege $15,409,105 41 
Due from Directors. .... 98,000 00 
pea aE : 4 730 10 

t com State an 
a? —— F+- “Rpeepreemaendiannedinen 1,002,749 71 
Banking house and lot.. 1,000,000 00 
fem og and bonds........ 27,000 00 
pitbpese$esees vescees 3,322,004 76 
. 8. logal-teniler notes u 3 
notes of national DRED, cncrecusaces suns 1,005,316 00 
Coen Some, ¥ 
and ches ks for the next 
Paay’ 8 exc aanets. xemebens ; #4, at pe Ay 
8 cash. 
Other items carr as c 6,008,776 08 
Ec hvdlsdetes cas kdiienasntnienntrtesesae $28,043,382 40 
LIABILITIES. 
k paid is in a ith. $3,000,000 00 
5 ve as fund. - - 1,500, 000 oO 
Gndivided | profits (net 097,675 44 





Due depositors, as Selbger 
De onits subject to eneck. "Fi2,007,281 Be 
—_ certificates of de- 

i asesteccégecece coeges : 5,060 00 
Certified checks....... ..... 4,057,177 18 : 
—_——— 16,150,518 32 

Due trust companies, State and national 

banks 





pacassvtesene Gageeccaccorcecesessons 6,626,786 70 
Cashier’s checks outanding.. sire 55, 146 a 
Unpaid dividends ...........66.cceecceeeene 4,255 WW 





TS EA ae Ee en $28,043,382 
STATE OF New YORK, Cot NTY OF NEW York, 88.: 
WILLIAM H. PEKKINS, President, and DALLAS 

B. PRATT, Cashier of the "Bank of America, a bank 
locaied and doing business at Nos. 44 and 46 Wail 
Street, in the city of New York, in said county, being 
duly sworn, each for himself, says that the foregoing 
report is, in all respects, a true statement of the con- 
dition of the said bank before =e transactior of any 
business on the 12th day of December, 1891, to the best 
of his knowledge one belief; and they further Say that 
the business of said bank has been transacted at the 
location named, and 1 not elsewhere; and that the 
above report is made in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of the Bank- 
ing Department designating Saturday, the 12th day of 
Dec eanber, 1891, as the day on which such report shall 
be made. 
WIL yiaM fe Ry, RKINS, President. 
DALLAS B. PRATT, Cashier, 
Severally subscribed -_ ph ‘to by both depo- 
nents, the Lith day of December, 1891, before me, 
JOHN K. O'HALLOMAN, 
Notary Public, Kin gs County. 
Certilicate filed in N. Y. Co. 


U sRAERL ¥ peBeoRt OF THE BOW- 


YORK, on the morning of 
eabesdas. the ith » ra on mber, 1891: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 
rectors 


(SBAL.] 








encuebkesebWbedt veovstes céscctéscseet $2,341,272 42 
Due from directors................... uae 84,385 69 
Overdrafts, as per schedule...............- 437 4 
Due from trust companies, State and na- 
tional banks, as per schedule....... 249,523 40 
Other real estate, as per schedule. side 17545 il 
Bonds and mortgages, as per sc schedule.. 16,590 5 
Stoc - and bonds, as per schedule........ 68, 19 
re EM ceapeoncasecesconeooeceene 782,689 45 
U. 8. legal tender pases and circulating 
notes of national banks...... ........+..+ 234,765 Ov 
Cash items, viz,; Bills and checks for the 
next day’s Exchanges........ ..-ce.cseeee 203,636 66 
Other Remec arried as cash, as pers sched- 
ule.. ° Soba ccesdsnescausesees 1, 726 15 15 
Total.. . evec ° & eee0 ~ $4,000, 769 02 U2 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash.............. $250,000 00 
PND BURG cccccccscccccccoceccsccosdecoes 250,0W UU 


Undivided profits, viz.: 
Discount....... Poe hone 60,054 07 
Interest. a0 seenngness 2,913 86 
Other profits............. 250,313 66— 313,281 59 
Due depositors as follows, v iz.: 
Deposits subject to check.... 3,218,146 74 
Demand certificates of deposit........« 3,008 14 








Certified Checks. ............eeseeee 28,321 53 
ey GID, cnccavevecssinsencencash 978 90 
| ee 4 000,76 ‘aA v2 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF Bid 
H. P. De GRAAP, Preside =, and F, MAYHEW, 


Cashier, of the BOWERY BANK OF NEW YORK, a 
bank located and doing business at No. & Bowery, in 
the city of New Yorx, in said county, being duly 
sworn, each for himseif 8 that the yoy, report, 
with the schedule acc panying the same, is, in all 
respects, a true statement of the condition of the said 








banx before the transaction of any business on the 
12th day of December, Isl, to the vest of his knowl- 
edge and belief; and they further say that the busi- 
ness of said bank has been transacted at the location 
named, and not elsewhere; and that the above report 
is made in compliance with an official notice received 


from the Superintendent of the Banking Department 
designating Saturday, the 12th day of December, 1891, 
us the day on Which such report snall be made. 
H. P,. De GRAAF, President. 
F. C. MAYHEW, Vashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the Lith day of Dec omnes r, 1891, eoee. me, 
RK. KUE 
Notary Pubite (No. 42), N. Y. Co. 


(Qe ARTERL 4 REPORT OF THE SAINT 
NICHOLAS BAN OF NEW_ YORK, on the 
morning of Satards a the 6th day of Dec ember, 1891: 


RESOURCES. 






Lene and discounts, less due from Direct- 

Dh eceseantesce -seesssonce ; $1, yy 4 a) 
Due trom Directors. 1, 0U2 SY 
Overdrafts, as per schedule... "305 84 
Due from trust companies, State 


tional banks, as per sche ‘dule ° 
Other real estate, as per schedule.... 















Bonds and mortgages, as per schedul 2317 86 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule. ot “60 O4 
Speci RR yh i 251,710 54 
U.S. legal- tender notes and cire seeeenen 
notes of national banks...... 239,175 OO 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the 
next day’s exchanges.... $630,919 69 
Other items carried as 
cash, as per sche dule x 43,992 45— 724,912 14 
Loss and expenses, viz. 
‘Taxes paid.... $4,708 35 
Current expe nses. 19,707 15— 24l)5 WD 
Total panceenennes ‘ R $3,414, 155 oe 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in in cash $500,000 00 
Surplus fund. , 106,000 U0 
Undivided profits, iil Sexsaideaaahcammicidaaics W470 36 
Discount "$14,009 63 
Exchange. ill: 
Interest .” sane 15,428 5— 29,610 13 
Due deposit pliows, viz.: 
Deposits subject toc heck P1,749,874 45 
Demand certificates of de- 
POBIE. #62... eee ‘ 530 OV 
Certified checks............ 702,WW1,28— 2,452,505 73 
Due Trust companies, 
State and National banks, 
r schedule... $315,056 17 
Due private bankers and 
brokers, as per schedule. 2,530 37— = 315,585 Dh 
Unpaid dividerids. . nesies ‘ . 4 Ww 
Total sees $3,414,155 96 


STATE OF NEW York, CouNTY oF New You tK, 33.: 

ARTHUR B. GRAV ES, President, and WILLIAM 
J. GARDNER, ayy of the SAINT NICHOLAS 
BANK OF NEW YORK, o name lasekes and doing 
business at No. 13 Broad in the city of New 
York, in said ceunty, being on y sworn, each for him- 
self, says that the foregoing popers, wita Ge schedule 
accompanying the same, all res 
statement of the condition of ‘the said 
the tra nme 7 of any business on the 12th day of De- 
cem ber, 1891, to the it of his knowledge and belief; 
and they fateker say that the business of said bank 
has been transac atthe location named, and not 
elsewhere, and that the above re 
pliance with an official notice veoeived from the Su- 
periasendens of the Banking Department designat- 
ng Saturday, the 12th day of Decemaber, Iai, as the 
day on whic ‘such report sha 

ART y’ % GRAVES. Jzectéent. 
WM. J. DNER, Casi 

Severally subscribed b's sworn are Seth 

ne nts, the i7th day of December. t_ 4 before =e, 


Notary Public, “fines Co County. 
Certificate fled in N, Y, Co, - 


aa 





Qt Ovid SitATE OF SEW Yona on ine morn: 


go + 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 





139 3— 301,350 = 
7,000 00 





Kamoehadtie cér'ves 0000s Se exeennes edvantelte 237,106 93 
U Rated States sanap senior Petes and cir- 
culating notes of national banks........ 506,821 00 
Cash items, viz.: Bille 
Et eeaetendt ted 
Other items carried as cash, 
as per schedule 6,472 44— 11,780,903 74 
$1,475 42 
4,715 49 
8 L4— 6,209 O4 
Suspense count, uncollected claim 
against National Broad w ay Kank...... 108,731 68 


Re A cea $16,260,597 8) 
LIA BILITH 2 












Capital stock paid in in cash.. pe $1,200,000 00 
RIE CEs do docc otc cbecesteteeuscsacutee ‘wo; 3000 U0 
Undivided profits, vi 

Discount.........-.+ aiden $2,800 4 

interest. . ecccce 21,064 55 

Other pro’! ofits 165.335 tL - 189,701 & 
Due depositors as tollows, Y iz.: 

Deposits subject to chec $3, 164,757 70° 

—— certificates of ~ 

PiRacecctsassuecisessyvens 4,179 02 

‘ oruinea Ginn se <caccecs 11,14y,105 42— 14,318,042 14 
Due trust companies, State 

and National banks, as per 

GBD css ctascccgsccoeoccens 125,490 55 


Due private bankers and .s 
brokers, as per schedule.... 25,3574 46— 150,865 01 
Amount due not tncladed under any of 
the above heads, viz. 
Cashier’s checKs outsta: iding, given for 


loans and discounts..............eeeeees 100,900 00 
CE GG co sctcsecccccccdcnss cece 1,989 0 
Tote i. ocpatepaesaneenerconecen wantsececiinith Coan am 
STATE O Ww YORK, COUNTY OF NEW You 


1A 7 oD Ss EDWARKDs, President, and BEVE Ek 
LEY DUER, Cashier, of the BANK OF TH 
s TA TE Of NEW YORK, a bank located and doing 


York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for him- 
self says that the foregoing repent, with the schedul 


T'asial aoe Fee 


held at the ban -house on 
TURSDAY, goneney Se 
Polls open from 12 M. to 1 P.M. 
ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


'P.HE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF CITY 





- o! pboldecs of thie Dank Be Sis 
on Tuesday, ry 2th 4 of January, 1392, Say 


CHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 
| gt —*,’ NATIONAL BANK, rr YORK.—THE 
jection for Pirectegn of this will 


be held at oo banking- —~ Khe January 
12th, 182, between 3 nears of 1P.M. 
G,. E. SOUPER Cashier. 


MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
Ss K, be 


° r 
oh, 1891.— annual election for Directors of this 
~whk will be held at the banking-rooms on Tuesday, 
January 12th, 1802, from 12 M. to 1 P.M. 
ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW heveanae | 
Decem 


ber 1 Iss. 
(HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCKHOLD- 
ers of th k for the election of —— for 
the ensuing y year peri be at 
214 and 216 Broadway, on TUESDAY, Seouery 12th, 
iw, between the hours of 12 m. and 1 o'clock P.M 
GEORGE ‘s. HICKOK, Cashier. 


THE Mageemtas Be BANK on THE Soy pia 
lik ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS OF 
this bank will be held at the -house, on 
TUESDAY, January tah. “preatnnn. ween the 
hours of 1] A.M. and 12 M. 
E. H. PULLEN, Cashier. 
THE BOWERY BANK OF NEW YORK t 


NEw YORK, December léth, 1331. 
I W\HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCKHOLD- 
ers for the election of Direc trecters of this bank for 
a os year will be held at house, 
® Bowery, on TUESDAY, Jan aneary 12th, The 
paila wiil be open from 12 an to 1 o'clock P.M. 
. C,. MAYHEW, Cashier. 


URRAY HILL BANK ~" 4iTH ST. AND3DAV. 
New YORK, December 18t 


~The annual election for directors of this 
the bankin; whi be ave., on Tuesday, 


Januar — 1892. The polls is wi oO from 12 
lo'clock P.M = A. H. G PG ALE, Cashier. 


























accompanying the same, is, in all respects, a true 
statement of the condition of the said k before the 
transaction of any business on the day of De- 


elsewhere, ‘and that the above report is made in com- 
puance with an official notice received from the Su- 
perintendent of the Banking Department designating 
Saturday, the 12th day of Decesher, 1891, as the day 
on which such report shall be made. 

L. EDWARDS, President 


DIVIDENDS. ‘ 


8 TH DIVIDEND.—THE CHATHAM HAriON- 
L BANK. NEW YORK, December, i8th, 139! 
ARTERLY DIVIDEND. 


The Board of rs have day declared a 
Quarter Lp py 4 FOUR w PER CENT. ut of 
ae earn of the ree months, payable Janu- 
ary 2d, vee The transfer books will remain c 
until that date. H. P. DOREMUs, Cashier. 








B.C. DUER, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to b both depo- 
nents, the 15th day of Decsmter, & 1891, WO "Gangs we 
‘on C 
_ Notary Public, N. Y. Co. : 
Qa ARTERLY REPORT OF THE MOU NT 
MORRIS BANK on the morning of Saturday, 
the 2th day of December, 1891: 
RESOURCES. 
Leone and discounts, less due from di- 


WORE nn crvccencccucces: concn ceconsesenkes 
Due Bees GUGUEED consccasccscascessoctees 


$2,199,723 93 
44,757 58 
Due from trust companies, Tate and 










nationai banks, as per schedule......... 64,487 07 
Banking. wees and lot; as = 
schedu 
Other =} e 
le tr - aa M 
procks and oats 250 
S 69 
ek legal-tender notes 
notes of national bunks............ 18,698 00 
Cash items, viz.: Billand checks fo 
next day’s exvhanges.............. = 144,199 35 
Loss and expenses, viz. 
TOM NNEic cndacekeosce 2,705 88 
Current expenses. 2,621 B— 5,327 66 
BOREL... ccsntsesbsnsdsssedincdeiuentabecbhevs $3,085,966 92 


LIABILITIES, 


C = ay ee | paid SS eee $250,000 00 
oe 300,000 00 





$2,168 S 


Exc hange. ese 52 3e 
QERSE BEOMES, o ccsccescccscece 15,941 91— 18,262 59 
Due depositors as follows, viz.: 
Deposits subject to check... 2,244,506 71 
—~ 08 certificates of de- 
eeccseccecccoccocesscesss 86,473 74 


20,975 52— 2,351 960 97 
Dus trust com mpanies, State 
and national “banks, as per 
SERB oc ccns cotntoscaececes 
Des private bankers and 
ers, as per schedule..... 
Due Treasurer of the State of 
FOOWT Oc cc cctcenvessegcegcte 
Amount due not included 
under any of the above 
anes. viz.: 
Cashier’ $ checks outetand- 


84,189 10 


190 16— = 84,379 26 


75,000 00 


U npahi GURED coceccsccnese 75 W— 6,364 10 


Total $3,085,966 | 92 
STATE OF NEw Y YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 3s. 

JOS. M. De VEAU, President, and THOS. W ROB- 
INSON, © ashier, of the Mount Morris Bank, a bank 
located’and doing business at No. 8 East Lsth ¢ Street, 
in the City of New York, in said county, being duly 
sworn, each for himself, says that the ay oy re- 
port, with the schedule accompanying the same, is, in 
ali respects, a true statement of tue condition of the 
said bank, before the transaction of any 9g ou 
the lth “day of December, 189i, t6 tne best of his 
knowledge and belief; and they Seethee say that the 
business of said bank has been transacted at the lo- 
cation named, and not elsewhere; and that the above 
report is made in compliance with an official notice 
received from the Superintendent of the yr! De- 
partment, designating Saturday, the 12th day of De- 
cember, 1891, as the day on which such separ. shall 


be made. 
JOS. M. DEVEAU, President. 
THOS. W. ROBINSON Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the Mth day of December, 1891, before me, 
Geo, H. LIVERMORE, 
Notary Public, New York County. 


T: ELECTIONS. 


deri, AMERICAN BRORANOR LEATIONAL Bi BANK 








THE CITY O RK. nual 
section for Di tors hie 5 Bank will take place on 
TUESDAY, January Tath, 180% , at the banking-house 


1238 esas ay. 
Polls open from 12 M. Sie 
EDWAKD BURNS, Cashier. 





THE BANK t , NEw (Yous, Na yy BANKING 
ATION 
’ vHE *AN NU AL ELECTION ‘SOR DIRECTORS OF 
this bank will be held at the ban -house, No. 
48 Wall Street, on ay bY , 18822. The 
polls will be open from 12 to kk. 
E. 3. MASON, Cashier. 


" NATIONAL a, >" Au» DROVERS’ BANK 
w YORK, December 9th, { 
Ta mB ANNUAL ELECTION’ FOR DIRECTORS: 0. 
Bank will be held atthe banking-house, No. 
aucoue on TUESDAY, January 12th, between 
tee hoes 2 12 M. and 1 P.M. 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


HE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK.—New York 8t 








. December 
1991.—The ann e ion for tors of this Bank 
will be held at the banking-house, 320 Broadway, on 
Tu y, January 12 M. to 


1892. from 
P EDW’D SKICLIN. Cashier. 
yeaa aL. with NAL i DAME. NEW YORK, 
J ee oe Di- 
ened ib Bonk be held 


ft this 
at the hanking-house, N No, the eoating yea wil on Tuesd: 
the 12th day 0 uary, 1892, between the hours of 1 
and 2 o’c’ 





WM. J. QUINLAN, JR., Cashier, 





NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BAN t 
New YORK, December 18th. . 

A DIVIDEND OF THREE AND ONE-HALF PEK 
CENT, has been declared, payable to the stockholders 
on and after January 2d, ‘wo. 

D.C, TIEBOUT, Cashier. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 

NEw Yor 7th, 13) 
fFYHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK 
have this day declared a dividend of four per 
cent., payable on and — January 2d, y.%, until 


GEORGE. E. BOUPER, Cashier. 
THE Maqonay Pane BANK OF NEW YORK, 


K, December 18th, 
\HE BOARD. OF DIRBCTORS HAVE’ THIS Day 
eclared a yg Dividend of FIVE PER 
CENT. upon the stock of i. ak papal’... free of 
tax, on and after Jan’ ray The transé 2. eee 
will be closed from the : 
GEORGE Ss. HICHOK Gee Ganhise. 


THE SOUTHERN NATIONAL BANK, ) 
RO: Yor) 


~¥ 
w Yo K, December 15th, 1891. 5 
Ts DIRECTORS OF “THis BA NK HAVE TnlS 
declared a semi-annual Dividend of THKEK 
PER CaN , pagetio< on and after January 2d, lsy2 
The transfer books closed until that dace. 
Ss, D. ABRAHAMS, Cashier. 


THE OumENTAL BaxK, | ny IN 1853.) } 


, Decem 
TH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. 
The Board rectors have this day deciared a 
dividend of FIVE 3) PER CENT. from the earnings 
of the last six months, payabie on and after January 


2d, 1892, 
The transfer books will be closed from Dec. 19th to 
January 2d, inclusiv ° 
NELSON G. AYRES, Cashier. _ 

ITIZEN® SAVINGS BANK OF THE CITY OF 
u NEW YORK, Nos. 56 AND 58 BOWERY, CORNER 
CANAL STREET 

SIXTY THIRD SEMI- ARBUAL nah yy 4 OF 
IN NTEREST. —The Tri ave ordered t inter. 














months ending yr pe ol, 
EDWARD A. sQUINTARD, President. 
HENRY HASLER, Secretary 
CHAKLES W. HELD, Cashier. 


»AST RIVE R SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 3 CHAM- 
BERS STRERT. 
87TH SEMI-ANN U. AL DIVIDEND. 
New Yo -ember lith, 1891. 
INTEREST at the rate of Foun (4) PER CENT. per 
annuum has been declared for the six months cd 
vecember ist, 1891, upon all pocounts entitled there- 
vo, from FIVE uollars to THRE E THOUSAND. dol- 
lars, payable after January 10th, 1892. Money depos- 
Sy = or before mare 7th will draw interest from 
th LLIAM H. SLOCUM, President. 
CieRLES A. Waltany Secretary. 


pPRANELDY 6 SAVINGS BANK. 
Corner Eighth Ave. and 42d St. 
SIXTY-THIRD CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND, 
On and after January 18th, 1892, by order of the 











Trustees, interest at the rate of three and e-| 
per cent. per annum wilil be paid de tors entitled 
thereto, ou alisums of $5 up to $3, Money depos- 


ited on or before January wen will draw interest from 
January ist. 

Bank open from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M., and on Monday 
evenings from 6 to 8 o’clock. 


METRE, ccndudoccnadevesvapeese ppenieiaa canih $6,175,000 
surplus... 





a ARCHIBALD TURNER, Pres. 
wM. G. _ CONKLIN, Sec’y. 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO., 
NEw York, December 9th, 1891. 
DIVIDEND NO. 93, 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company, from the net 
earnings of the three months ending December 3ist 
inst., payable at the office of the Treasurer on and 


after the Lith day of January next, tothe stockholders 
of record at the close of the transfer book on the 2ist 
day of Deosmber 

‘The transfer books will be @losed | 3 o’clock on the 














afternoon of December 2ist at Sith. om d reopened on the 
morning of January 2d next. 
R H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 
LEGAL NOTICE. 
OFFICE OF THE 
Conscamnazae FIREWORKS Co. OF AMERICA, 
os. 9 & 11 Park Place. 
Stoc! 
ks pemgeny of for 
election of Trustees for ensuing , and the 
of such other business as may 
brought before will be held at the office the 
Com) in the ity of New York, on Monday, u- 
Zo eet books will te’ closed January 4th 
on Jan 
re-opened on J 








Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE event of the week, and indeed the 
most important action for a long time 
past, has been the general reduction by 
agents of the price of bleached shirtings. 
These are regarded as the keystone to the 
domestic situation, and twice at least 
every year the trade has a period of wait- 
ing and speculation as to the course likely 
to be decided upon by sellers. This season 
the position has been more than usually 
interesting. On the one hand, there were 
the buyers holding off on account of the 
low price of raw material and evincing a 
determination that it should be acknow!l- 
edged as a potent factor in fixing the 
price of cotton goods. On the other hand, 
agents were insisting that the market 
should be governed by the actual condi- 
tion of stocks and their relation to the 
prospective demand, and that on this 
basis there was no reason why lower 
prices should be made. As results have 
proved, the buyers have had the best of 
the argument, and almost everythiug in 
the way of bleached shirtings offered in 
the market have been reduced }c. to $c. 
per yard. 

This is expected to open the way to a 
large demand for the spring trade in do- 
mestics, as there is no doubt but that 
many buyers have been holding off until 
the above changes were made. Some 
good sized cohen te for future delivery were 
placed at the close of the week and memo- 
randa with a view to future business were 
freely made. So far as immediate require- 
ments were concerned there was no 
change from the policy hitherto pursued, 
and spot transactions have been of limited 
extent in brown, bleached and colored cot- 
tons. The print cloth market continues 
firm at 3c. per yard for 64 squares, and 
new season’s standard fancy prints for the 
spring trade have been opened at 6c. per 
yard. This is nominally the same as last 
season, but it is an open secret that the 
discounts made from the quoted price are 
on a more generous scale just now. A 
good demand has been experienced, and 
there is a hopeful feeling with regard to 
the volume of the spring print trade. 
Wash fabrics are quiet at first hands. 
The sahing wane has been of a holiday 
character ughout so far as store deal- 
ings are concerned; but the orders coming 
to hand for spring wash fabrics and white 
goods are of a gratifying volume. The 
trade reports from various sections are 
fairly good but mostly colored by holiday 
conditions. ‘The collections are regular, 
and there is every prospect of the year 
closing with a small floating indebtedness 
in the dry goods trade. 


__ READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


WE are very greatly indebted to a large 
number of old and new friends for favors 
received during the past week. Our re- 
mittances for subscriptions have been very 
large indeed; and what greatly pleases us is 
that we have received, through the efforts 
of our old friends, a great many new sub- 
scribers. 














RENEWALS. 


Between now and January first, the bulk 
of the December subscriptions will expire, 
and we wish to ask all of our old subscrib- 
ers to look upon this notice in the light of 
a personal letter asking them to send us 
their own renewals, and, if convenient, the 
names of some new subscribers. If it is net 
convenient to send new subscribers, we 
suggest the desirability of renewing for 
from two to five years and obtain the benefit 
of our club rates. We icularly request 
old subscribers to make their remittances 
direct to us and thus avoid delay and possi- 
ble loss of numbers of the paper. The club 
rates ag herewith are very liberal and 

ng taken advantage of by a large 
proportion of our subscribers, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three months.....$ 75| Six months........$ 
four months.,.... 1 00 


om 


sssssess ss 


One year........005 





Three years to one subscriber............ 
Three subscribers one year each..... 





PRR: 





In clubs of Five or More, § om each. Single 
Copies, 10 i 


“FRIAL TRIP” one you pe <, 
‘THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to su b- 


ers after their paid —_ has expired. We 
will, however, on] leasure in contin 
the paper to any s riber who does 


find it convenient to: remit at the expiration 

of his en. upon receiving a request 

to that effec 

r= east Ui ean 
clubbing list with o es 
poveacaess for 1892 is ready, and we 

send it to any one dhe asks 

angasine at @ reduction fiom, the 

paper or ne ata uction from 

regular Siamese price, 








—— =. see Ss) 


—— or, 





December 24, 1891. 


THE INDEPENDEN’. 





27 


(1929) 





ae oo 





BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER has been before the pub- 


for twenty years or and has 
in favor 4 cxscutiagty valuable 


the most eminent in this coun’ 
constantly — em = their practice. 


from 
Goode, the proprietor of che Springs, Buffalo Lithia 
Springs, Va. 
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* CHARMING.” 
TuHIs is the Joyous exclamation of every 4a os be- 





coming uain with Ae wonderful 

call a We unhesi Bay aw | 
be in every = and that it surely al 

if its merits were wh man M 

Edw. Miller & Co., 10 and 12 College invite cor- 

respondence or a nal visit to their w: S, 

where t! have on exhibition a rare - 

ful ‘or the holiday trade. The little ones will 

think they have been nslated to “ F: Land” 


ve they catch a sight of the gorgeous display.— 





HOUSE DECORATIONS. 
WALL PAPERS AND LINCRUSTA. 


THE great establishment of Fr. Beck & Company, 
corner of Seventh Avenue and 29th Street, is prob- 
ably the largest one of its class in the country. It 
should not be overlooked by any one in search of the 
latest and most desirable interior (house) decorations. 
Their immense stock embraces wall papers in relief 
for ceilings, of their own manufacture, also silk and 
other desirable fabrics for interior decoration. 

They are now exhibiting new designs of their own 
manufacture and the best examples of European 
makers, which have never been equalled in beauty of 
design, treatment and color, and they invite an in- 
spection. Estimates furnished for entire interior 
decorations. 

They are the only manufacturers in the United 
States of the great sanitary wall covering, called and 
popularly known as Lincrusta-Walton, approved by 
the best sanitary experts. Factory and retail sales- 
room, corner Seventh Avenue and Twenty-ninth 
Street. Branch show-rooms, corner Fifth Avenue 
and Thirtieth Street, New York. 


» 
oe 


EK. RIDLEY & SONS’ GREAT HOLIDAY 
ATTRACTIONS. 

Now is the time for a visit; not a day, or hour, or an 
evening, should be lost. Goat once to visit the im- 
mense establishment of E. Ridley & Sons, in Grand 
Street, where will be found shiploads of holiday at- 
tractions, enough to supply the wants of an army of 
children—of all ages up to ninety. Go early in the 
day, if possible, in order to avoid the immense crowd 
of visitors now storming Ridleys’ Holiday Castle. Go 
for everything you want in toys, in all choice out-door 
and in-door Christmas presents; in silks and ribbons, 
cloaks and jackets, dressing-gowns and bath-robes, 
gloves, hosiery and suspenders, games, books and sta- 
tionery, diamond and gold jewelry, gold and silver 
watches, fine clocks and bronzes, silverware, men’s 
furnishing goods, neckwear, shirts and collars, under- 
wear, choice cutlery and housekeeping goods, etc., 
the whole embracing the greatest holiday show in 
Grand Street, and one of the greatest of the great 
shows either in New York or in the whole country. 


> 








FRESH HOLIDAY ATTRACTIONS. 


ONE of the largest, most popular and most attract- 
ive holiday exhibitions of fine goods for the parlor 
and boudoir is that now to be seen at Messrs. Sypher 
& Co.’s, 246 Fifth Avenue, in this city. No person of 
refined taste can fail to be surprised and greatly de- 
lighted at the present wonderful show of French, 
Italian and English furniture, finely painted crock- 
ery,choice old silverware, beautiful tapestries, includ. 
ing also an almost endless variety of bric-a-brac suit- 
able for Christmas and New Year’s presents. A visit 
to this great and well-known establishment cannot 
fail to be greatly appreciated and long remembered as 
one of the great attractions of New York. 


BEECHAM’S PILLs will aqve doctors’ bills.—Adr. 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 
From Fame, a London newspaper. 

Mr. S—,a chanit of Liverpool, received a bill for 
the a mount of 28s. from Thomas Beecham, St. enens. 
Mr. S—., being at the time in pecuniary * difficulti ies, 
pondered fora considerable time how to meet ‘the de- 
mand, At atl a 1 idea flashed across his mind, 
and he said iy: 

“ Yes, I T will : — ham a box of his own pills— 
he says Ad ee ay w a guinea a box—and 











seven shillin ings in , 

This he did. In the course , a few days great was 
the surprise of Mr. S—— find that ham had 
forwarded t: 


tised as universal! nowledged to 
euinee 0 pea. 7h hat ‘they are for sale by all drug- 
g al 

Beecham ¢ _- thinks it best to hedge against 
suc 


ht fellows as the Liverpool druggist turning 
up on 


side of the water. 





* ay hay apa COCOA— ;Once tried, used al- 


2 oenold, 
Constable K Co 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 


Antique Carpets and Rugs. 
TIGER AND LEOPARD SKINS 


Finely Mounted and Selected. 


PERSIAN PRAYER RUGS & MATS. 


Aubusson and Axminster 


WHOLE CARPETS. 
MATS AND OILCLOTHS. 


Srroadovay re 19th a 


NEW YORK. 














RIDLEYS 


Grand Street, N, Y. 
APPROPRIATE 
HOLIDAY GIF T's! 


SMOKING JACKETS, 


Men’s Dressing Gowns, 
Men’s Bath Robes. 


LADIES’ CLOAKS, 
SUITS, JACKETS, ULSTERS. 


MEN’S FURNISHINGS. 


Neckwear, Mufflers, Dress Shirts, 
Dress Hats (latest styles), Um- 
brellas, Canes, Half Hose, 
Underwear, 


Handkerchiefs, Kid Gloves, etc. 


DIAMOND 
and Solid Gold Jewelry, 


Genuine Diamond Pendants, 
Lace Pins, Rings, Brooches, 
Bracelets, Scarf Pins. 


GOLD AND SILVER 
WATCHES. 


SOLID GOLD FINGER RINGS, NECK- 
LACES, 


OPERA GLASSES (BEST MAKES). 


EYE GLASSES, GOLD SPEC- 
TACLES. 


FINE CLOCKS, 


BRONZES, ORNAMENTS 
BRONZE AND ONYX. 
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Sterling Silverware, 
Silver-plated Ware. 


FINE CUTLERY. 
Fine Table Cutlery, 
‘“* Rodgers’s” ‘* Rus- 
sell’s” and other 
Celebrated makes. 


BLANKETS, LACE CUR- 
TAINS, PORTIERES. 


Real Laces, Fans, Leather Goods. 
Books, Stationery, Gold Pens 
and Pencils. Toilet Arti- 
cles. Dressing Cases. 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE. 


Fancy and Artistic Furniture. 
Rockers, Chairs, Tables. 


MUSICAL CABINETS, Ete. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 
RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 TO 321 GRAND ST., 
NEW YORE. 

















Six Fleers occupied exclusively by us for 
the sale of MILLINERY, FANCY and 
DRESS GOODS. “es 








ROBES IN BOXES, 


Bargains in Dress Patterns, 
Extraordinary values will be offered dur- 


| wag the remaining holidays. 


Robes of imported materials, handsomely 
trimmed in velvet applique and needlework, 
at $5.50, $6.50, and $7.50 each—sold in 
neat boxes, Other robes at $10.00, $12.50, 
and $15.00; worth twice these prices. 

Serviceable Woolen Plaids at $2.50 per 
full dress pattern. 

Decided bargains on our dress pattern 
tables in the basement: A great quantity of 
dress lengths of Serge, Henrietta, Home- 
spun, Cheviot, and Broadcloth, from $2.70 
to $7.50 each. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


BROADWAY & 1ith ST., 
NEW YORK. 


CREAT CLEARING SALE OF 


CARPETS. 


War in Prices among Manufacturers 


‘o make room for our immense Spring Orders we 

2 [ oage pieces and patterns we do not intend 

dupes ne also large seme from the recent “GREAT 

CTION SALE,” consisting of 

caipewenaiie M TTES, WILTONS 
RNDVBLVETS 


at the uniform price of 


ONE DOLLAR PER YARD. 


SOME ARE WORTH DOUBLE THE MONEY. 
TAPEOTE PRE IN s AXD EXTRA 


P hic. PER YARD. 


Wo beve cleo wate from I Sane ants and odd 
UGS of various sizes, suitable for 
me, 


of roo. which we will close out 
T REMN ak PRICE, 
ing Size of with ee. 
For enialt Bargains take ciovator to Third Floor. 
LACE CURTAINS. 


‘THE CASABAN,”’ 
Something new ang bay ~ Marie Antoinette 
e ata 
The Price of an Or > hace Curtain. 
Also fin e in_the city of 


ae jinar 
RENAISSANC E AND IRISH POINTS, 
at lower prices than ever before known. 


FURNITURE. 


Fine upholstered Parlor Furniture, in suits and odd 
pieces, our own upholstering, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Sheppara Knapp & Co,, 


SIXTH AVE,. 13TH AND 14TH STS,, N. ¥ 





MOURNING GOODS 


Silk Warp Henriettas 


$1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, 
$2,50, $2.75, $3.00. 


Send for samples and mention this paper. 


R.H. Stearns & Co., 


BOSTON. 


SYPHER & CO., 


246 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 28th Street, 


Are now offering the largest and finest stock of Fur- 
niture of the best Old French, Italian and English 
periods, together with choice pieces of Old Silver, 
Tapestries, Bric-A-Brac, etc., etc. Persons contem- 
plating furnishing should visit their Establishment 
before purchasing. 








For Catalogue & Prices of * “Hartman” Flexible Wire 
Mats, Picket Fence for Lawns, Cemeteries, Farms. 
ote.. write HARTMAN M’R'G Co. Reaver Palle. Penn 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 


who would like to have a specimen copy of 
the paper sent to a friend can be accommo- 
dated by sending us on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he would lik 


the paper senr 


E. WILLARD JONES. 
LONDON HATS 


ON EXHIBITION AND SALE. 


Specialties in Hats and Umbrellas for the 
Holidays. 


49 Nassau St., New York. 








HOUSEEURNISHING. 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
CUTLERY, CHINA AND 
GLASS. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, 


BETWEEN 6TH AVE. AND BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 


” Buffalo 2 jithia Water for Bright’ 3 3 Disease, stone in 
the bladder, rneumatism, etc. Pamphlet sent by T. 


F. Goode, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 








2 TRAVEL. sah ary > 
COOk’S ORIENTAL TOURS. 


Fifteen Tours under Personal Escort to 
EGYPT AND PALESTINE. 


from New York during season of 1892, visiting Gib- 

raltar, Genoa, Cairo, Jerusalem. Damascus, etc. Next 

departure January Deseri ptive Programs eee 
n Berths by ail tines * lowest rates 

dividual 4 Travelers pat » Gor on & ~o 261 

Brosayay Chic . ete. 

ESTA Listed i HALF A CENTURY, 








WALL 
PAPERS 


IN RELIEF FOR CEILINGS. 
Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 


DECORATION 





We are now exhibiting New 
Designs of our own manufac: 
ture and the BEST examples 
of 


EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


which have never been equal- 
led in beauty of design, treat- 
ment and color. 

We invite an inspection. 
Estimates furnished for en- 
tire interior decoration. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, aati tras AND EXPORTERS 


WALL PAPERS, 


Also the only manufacturers in the United States of 








THE GREAT SANITARY 


Wall COVEN 


Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts, 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 
Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


BRANCH SHOW-ROOMS, 


Cor. Sth Ave. and 30th St., 


NEW YORK, 
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JSusurance, 
INSURANCE OF IMPAIRED LIVES. 


BY RICHARD A. MCCURDY, 
PRESIDENT OF THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YorkK. 

From time to time propositions are made 
for the organization of ¢ompanies for the 
insurance of impaired lives: and I have en- 
deavored to set down in a popular way 
some of the reasons which have led such 
enterprises to disaster in the past, and 
which render their success more than 
problematical in the future. 

The practice of life insurance is based 
upon the law of average. To obtain an 
average of the duration of human life at 
different ages sufficiently broad to furnish 
a trustworthy basis for the computation 
of life insurance premiums, extended ob- 
servations must be taken of the number 
living and dying at each age from birth 





to death in large communities and tabu- 


lated for the sake of convenience deeimally. 
When this average is obtained the law of 
accumulation of money at compound in- 
terest at an assumed rate is applied to it, 
and the money value of the risk or cost of 
insurance for any one year is ascertained. 
I do not pursue the process further, for it 
is somewhat complicated, and I only wish 
to present one fundamental fact, viz.: 
That all life insurance is and must be 
based upon the compilation of trust- 
worthy data as to the duration of life suf- 
ficiently extensive and authoritative to 
establish an average assumed to be a law. 
The companies to which I have referred 
contemplate insuring rejected or what, in 
the language of life insurance, are termed 
impaired lives. 7 

There is no table of mortality by which 
the proper premium on such lives can be 
computed. In the nature of the case no 
such table can be constructed, for it is in- 
conceivable that a law of mortality should 
exist and be determinable among an ag- 
gregation of cases so undefinable as those 
which are classed by the insurance com- 
panies under this head. The term means 
practically the lives which are seeking in_ 
surance, and which are not able to obtain 
it at ordinary rates; but the reasons for re- 
jection of different classes of these lives 
are infinitely varied, and no classification 
of them has ever been made which could 
be trusted as furnishing a law of average. 
It is admitted on all hands that in the 
present state of our knowledge any at- 
tempt to establish a uniform rule for extra 
premiums for impaired lives is a specula- 
tive and hazardous enterprise. It is true 
that the first tables of mortality on which 
life policies were issued were constructed 
from the entire population including im- 
paired lives, but the requirement of unim- 
paired health or freedom from bad hered- 
itary tendencies shown by the family 
record on the part of those actually in- 
sured is in practice only a necessary safe- 
guard against the self-selection of im- 
paired risks—i.e., the pressure for insur- 
ance of those who are conscious that their 
health is already impaired—which would 
take place on a large and ruinous scale if 
this requirement were not made. Many 
companies have been siarted in Great 
Britain for the purpose of insuring im- 
paired lives, and at least one noteworthy 
experiment in that direction has been 
made in thiscountry. Some of these have 
commanded all the ability of eminent ac- 
tuaries,and of ‘boards of competent physi- 
cians, butin no instance has the enterprise 
proved a business success. 

The Asylum Office in Great Britain and 
the Universal in New York are the most 
conspicuous instances of this class of com- 
panies, and‘both of them, after an earnest 
effort to solve the problem, came to grief. 
The American Popular had also a similar 
fate. The only experience in the in- 
surance of impaired lives which has ever 
attained even a moderate degree of success 
is that of a few companies which have 
undertaken to accept, at higher rates of 
premium, risks which they themselves had 
declined on ordinary applications. The 
Clerical, Medical and General Company 
of London and the Eagle, also of London, 
are the typical instances of this class of 
companies; each of them having insured a 
considerable number of lives which were 





recognized as somewhat impaired, by ac- 
cepting them at assumed ages more or 
less in.advanee of the gctual age. After 
a number of years’ experience, a careful in- 
vestigation of the financial results in each 
of these ed that no material 
loss was incurred, but it also showed that 
the business in the aggregate had not been 
so profitable as the same amount of busi- 
ness conducted on the ordinary plan. I 
understand that the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Boston also 
for some years made cautious experi- 
ments in this line by rating at advanced 
ages those of its own applicants not com- 
ing fully up to the required standard of 
hight, weight, family history, ete., but I 
believe the business has been abandoned; 
it certainly has gained no headway, It is 
to be observed that in each of these cases 
the ‘Impaired Risk Branch” of the 
Company is but a small fraction of its 
entire business; that it has been conducted 
simply as a supplement to the ordinary 
business, in order to prevent the benefits 
of life insurance from being denied to 
those who had an extreme need for it, and 
fell a little below the ordinary standard 
of health; that the business has been con- 
ducted with extreme conservatism, and 
that a most careful examination has been 
made of the condition of the candidate in 
each case. Itis not believed that so 
minute and careful work in this direction 
is practicable, if a large business of this 
kind were undertaken, and without it 
the hazards of sych insurance are too 
great to be undertaken at all. 

From eighteen to twenty years ago there 
was a very extensive discussion among 
the actuaries of Great Britain, and to some 
extent in the United States, upon the pos- 
sibility of finding a scientific basis for the 
insurance of impaired risks. It, however, 
came to nothing in praetice inasmuch as 
it became generally recognized that such 
a basis is unattainable. The tendency of 
scientific opinion on the subject now is de- 
cidedly to reject as a practice the insur- 
ance on any terms of risks which fall 
short of the ordinary standards of health 
and hereditary forecast. A company or- 
ganized to carry on this business would 
have no opposition from the existing com- 
panies, I feel sure. It would attempt to 
do a business the existing companies do 
not want and do not dare todo. More- 
over I feel quite certain that this branch 
of business would not have been neglected 
by the experienced and enterprising men 
who are pushing life insurance in all parts 
of the world if they thought there was 
money or safety in it for themselves or 
their companies. 

Some years ago I was crossing the New- 
foundland Banks in a British steamer in 
the month of June. It was foggy and hot 
and sticky. Suddenly the temperature 
changed to a piercing chill. The entire 
vessel became cold, women ran for wraps 
and men for rags, and the screw stopped 
and then reversed. After a time we 
started at slow speed, and went cautiously 
on for some time. When the tempera- 
ture again became warm the ship resumed 
its former speed. Altho everybody sur- 
mised what the matter was I was foolish 
enough to ask the captain. His answer 
was: ‘There is danger enough in navi- 
gating the North Atlantic at all times 
without taking extra risks you don’t know 
anything about.” 

MORRIS PLAINS, N. J. 
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CHICAGO'S TALL BUILDINGS. 


THERE has been considerable said lately 
about the insecurity of the foundation— 
that is, of the ground underneath the 
foundation—of the buildings in the chief 
business section of Chicago. It is said— 
and there appears to be substantial verity 
in the statement—that the earth crust just 
there rests upon a substratum too soft to 
support very tall buildings, and that some 
of those are actually settling and sinking; 
it is further said that, in order to reduce the 
weight, there is a practice of using a thin, 
or veneer, wall, tied to iron or steel 








frames. The Chicago Common Council 
has ordered that no more permits be 
granted for erection of buildings more 
than twelve stories high; and the Chicago 
Fire Underwriters’ Association has put its 








own ban by a resolution that office build- 
ings of non-combustible construction 
should not exceed in hight more than one- 
and-a-half times the width of the street 
on which they stand, that on wide streets 
no such building should be more than 120 
feet high, and that no building not used 
for offices, whether fireproof or not, and 
no building not fireproof, should exceed 85 
feet in hight. This resolution they pro- 
pose to make effective by a prohibitory 
rate of insurance. It is said that several 
contracts for tall buildings, for which per- 
mits were procured just in advance of the 
action of the Common Council, have been 
recalled in consequence of this step of the 
underwriters. 

To make that step successful requires, 
of course, an adherence to compact; such 
adherence has hitherto been wanting in 
all cases of compact; but we shall be 
greatly pleased to see it present in this 
one, There is a difficulty in defining fire- 
— or ‘‘ non-combustible” structures. 

he head of the Boston Fire Department— 
so the story runs—replied to a request 
from abroad for a list of fireproof struc- 
tures in Boston that they had only one, 
the water reservoir, and were sometimes a 
little doubtful about that. Here in New 
York, the brit towers may confidently 
be cited as within the definition, helped by 
their peculiar lack of ‘‘ exposure”; as for 
Chicago, the list must be referred to local 
experts for making-up. The further re- 
portis that some of the dissatisfied owners 
— pose to combine and insure themselves. 

at is their right and privilege. We 
shall be glad to see them do it; it will be 
an instructive experiment, and much pre- 
ferable to a secret yielding, by some of the 
agreeing underwriters, to the temptation 
of a large rate which may still be under 
the prohibitory one of the compact. 
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MR. ARMSTRONG RETIRES. 


Mr. P. B. ARMSTRONG—known to every- 
body in the insurance world as a ‘“‘ hus- 
tler,” sometimes called the underwriting 
‘*plunger,” and undoubtedly a phenome- 
non of self-confidence, energy and per- 
sonal success—has furnished another of 
his surprises recently by re-insuring his 
three companies, the Mutual, the Fire As- 
sociation, and the Armstrong. baat ee three 
= from 1882, 1886 and and the 

aggregate of their business cciuiebed— 
all of which is taken by the Lancashire— 
is stated to be about $200,000,000, which 
is nearly as much as the re-insuring com- 
pany reported in its American branch a 
year ago. Mr. Armstrong has made a 
specialty of large or “ Jumbo” lines, and 
his motto has always seemed to be that to 

rasp boldly the nettle, danger, converts 
it into the flower, safety. The reason he 
assigns for the step is that he wants rest, 
and to this is appended the remark that 
after he has hadi it he may start a life in- 
surance company. 
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THE Weekly Statement, touching upon 
the subject of insurance of female lives, 
remarks that there are many cases where 
the wife may be an insurable risk, while 
the husband is not, and that in such case 
insurance for the former would be wise, 
because ‘‘ on general principles the man 
and wife are one, and whatever will con- 
tribute to the protection of the family can 
be participated in by both.” The journal 
further says that there are man widows, 
having already béen benefited by life in- 
surance, who would do wisely to usea 
portion of their funds for insuring their 
own lives for the benefit of their children: 
‘The time has come, we think (says the 
article), when men must be educated up 
to the point of providing not only pin 
money but premiums.” 


INSURANCE. 
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MASSACHUSETTS » 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
40 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY 


MUTUAL. 
y-holder A, stockholder and entitled to 
particlp in ‘Gistribu ons of s' us. 


ass. poe ey agplies to all policies and 
quien the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


PENN ; 
MUTUAL 2c .oi.ccne 
LIFE g?!-3-5 Chestnut St, Philad’a, 








You can here get more life 
insurance, of a better qual- 











ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


e NEw York, January 2ist, 1891. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 31st of December, 1890. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 
uary, 1890, to 3Ist December, 1890... 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


- $3,829,381 19 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $753,158 86 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocke. ..... $7,598,315 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,266,000 00 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
GIIE OB nev iccscccdevcecss dedsocontce 1,118,582 11 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,345,029 39 
I BIE s sno pcccascncdeciinckieinkes dienes 198,428 18 
SII odo dcecscankecsess $12,527,334 68 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of Vebruary next. 

The ding certifi of the issue of 1886 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Slst December, 1890, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 












































By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JON JAMES G. DE FO’ FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVER 
A. A. RAVEN N. DENTON SMIT 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDW. STON SOIT, 
JAM Ww GEORGE H. MAC 
WM. STURGIs, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN HF . WALDRON P. BRO 
“LIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BEL’ 

WILLIAM H. WEBB,’ THOMAS ND, 
Ho RACE GRAY, ANSON W. HAR 

ILLIAM E. DODGE, LEONARD N. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLIss, GUSTAV AMSINOCK 

'. A. HAN WILL G@. BOULTON, 
UHN P, Ww LL H. HOADLEY 
SHAR PB TT, JOS PH AGOST 
GES WMARMHArL, CERRGR y bhowie 


IAN De THOMSON. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
adhd wi 


Vice-Presiden 
EN, 2d Vice-President 








Compan 
fa é Philadelpbia. 
KIGHTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cash cauital. ET Pel + TORR ee $500,000 00 
eserve reinsurance and all other claims1,94,685 5 
Surplus over all Liabilities 455,708 & 
TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1891... ...$2,950,394 0: 
THOMAS FB. MONTGOMERY. President 


FARRAGUT 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


No, 346 Broadway. Branch Office, No. 60 Cedar St. 


DIRECTORS. 
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THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Statement for the year ending December 31st, 1890. 


Assets, . . . . . . re . 





$147,154,961 20 





Reserve on Policies at 4%, . . . 7 . . $136,668,368 00 
Liabilities other than Reserve, ° e ° ° ‘ e 505,359 82 
. . . a J . > >. . . .* 7 ’ 9,981,233 38s 
Policy Holders, Rare 8.978.200 os 
Payments to - . . . - . 
Risks eae Se P 49,188 policies, 
Risksinforce, . . . « -« policies, 638,226,865 24 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $76,529,231 72 
ee ° ° ° ° were 54 


on Collateral Securities, ° ° ° .624,400 00 
Cash in Banks and Trust at interest, ° e 3,556,441 59 
Interest accrv:ed, Premiums deferred, etc., . ° e . 7,133,256 35 





$147,154,961 20 


and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 
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From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 





In Assets, . . . . . . . . . . $10,753,633 18 
In Reserve on Policies and Surplus, . ° e ° ° 10,554,091 94 
In Receipts, . ° - e ‘ ° ° P eee m 3,859,759 O07 
In Sages to Policy-holders, 7 . . . . . 1,772,591 67 
In assumed, ae mh 4,611 policies, 9,383,502 21 
In Risksin force, . > > ° - 23,745 policies, 72,276,931 32 
Year. A... A Guan, Polizy- Holders. Receipts. Assets. 

1884... $34,681,420. . .$351,789,285. . .$13,923,062 19. . .$19,095,318 41. .$108,876,178 51 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90... 20, 214,954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
1886... 56,882,719... 393,809,208... 138,129,108 74... 21,187,176 67.. 114,181,963 24 
i887... 69,457,468... 427,628,938... 14,128,423 60... 23,119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
1888... 108,214,261... 482,125,184... 14,727,550 22... 26,215,982 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889... 151,602,483... 565,949,934... 15,200,608 38... 31,119,019 62.. 136,401,328 02 
1890... 160,985,986... 638,226,865... 16,973,200 05.. 147,154,961 20 


. 84,978,778 69... 
New York, January 28th, r8y1. 7 
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FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE CoO. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY lst, 1891. 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1890...........8101,027,322 46 
Less Contingent Sinking Fund (reduced value in securities Deceniber Sist) ... . 568,525 11 


’ #$100,458,797 35 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





1,635,645 37—$27,228,209 34 

“ame o 4,929,890 74—@22,158 100 
$132,616,897 43 

DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted(including reversionary 





I. ic cittin aicbtpbbdinestedigtaeeesidere¢oensesan des 450600050 taton do $7,078,272 48 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities, and purchased insurances 6,201,271 54 
Total paid to Policy-holders...............ccccecccceeccneceeeneeeceeeeves $13,279,544 02 
Tames OE TO-IMGRTAMCOG.. 2.00. .0ccseccscccceccccsccccascccsccccccsccccccceces cossceeseces 200,257 97 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 
agency expenses, physicians’ foes, CtC.............cecceeseccsecescccepe ces eeseeecees 5,400,061 19 
Office and law expenses, rentals, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.............. ... 1,082,662 8€—@20,052,f26 04 





ASSETS. 











Cash on deposit, on hand, and in transit............0..:.sseeseeecseeeereeeeseesseceeceess $6,348,924 
United States Bonds and other bonds, stocks, and securities (market value, 
$67,250,984 74) 63,867,546 

Real Estate..... 14,341,917 
Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for “ 

000,000 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se 

pee RES 2 RRS RS RES ES SIT) Sp PE a I I 19,446,083 13 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $5,391,511).......... 4,168,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, 

I  vavechddecscucsebssquessadeshecccensn ceocnsenssedibiacthwe 431,108 71 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing due subseq: to Jan 

icons” , 7 eako~ hai webactihbte-Reccedoctinantaiecdocapted hie diiapbabeetiine sees 1,858,327 00 
*Premiums on existing | policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 

serve on these p 1 d in labilities, is estimated at $2,000,000) TE A 1,421,828 15 
RET WROD ie 5 as0 icin ctincseedctes coves cqeccqccccancscecesccceccccsedees cowsoccoseces 1%5,812 91 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company’s books.. 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annua) report 
filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1891... . 


474,823 52—112,564,371 


3,383,438 58 





..81 15,947,809 97 





Appropriated as follows: 

Approved losses in course of payment....... .. ne ee ek 8 $618,040 54 
Reported losses awaiting Proof, CtC........... .secececccseeeeeceeneeneesereescwareeeeeess 364,562 44 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not p ee ee 99,889 77 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presentea)........... ... cee cee cee wee ceeceee 22,901 &8 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies (Actuaries’ table 4 per cent. 

Ss hechike csakticthisecWubsasenh, piblalieis cignvols cbend. «i Miuablesbinneey *teehese 99,954,304 00 
Reserved for premiums paid in AAVANCE.............ccceceeecrees — ceeeeecensies sence 54,660 53 


#101,049,359 11 





Surplus, Company’s Standard.......... .........-..... #14,898,450 86 
Consisting et 

Estimated contingent Tontine Surplus Fund.................cceececeeeseee $8,670,539 50 

aE I I ano occ ese chin da obddceovdscpcccenciecesecces 6,227,911 36 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual 
preinium. 


GROWTH OF THE COMPANY DURING THE PAST DECADE. 


NEW INSURANCE 





INSURANCE IN ANNUAL 
ISSUED. FORCE. ASSETS, INCOME. 
In the year 1880............ $22,229,979 | Jan. + i Seves *.. $185, 726,916 | Jan. 1, 1881...... $43,183,934 | 1880....... $8,964,719 
In the year 1885............ 68,521,452 | Jan. 1, 1886........ 000 | Jan. 1, 1886...... 1885....... 
In the year 1890....... “159,576,065 | Jan: Lisi wecesece Sen san oan Jan. 1, 1991.... Meare 1890....... sae WD 


Number of policies issued during the year, 45,754. 


New Insurance $159,576,065. 
Total number of policies in force Jan. Ist, 1891, 173,469. 


Amount at risk, 569,338,726. 
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Old and Young. 


* CROWNING OF WINTER. 


BY MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 


THE cold, gray sky - bends low, the North- 
wind moans 
Phrough naked branches of the shivering 


© tnees ; 

The sad earth, shrinking from the smiting 
cold, 

Hides ’neath a garment, woven of withered 
leaves; 

A battered arabésque of brown and gold. 

Quenched on the hills the Autumn’s gleam 
and glow; 

Dead on the plain the pallid grasses lie, 

And Winter’s scepter, threatening from 
afar, 

Touches the earth with nameless chill and 
dread, 

That deepens, till the grieving rain begins 

To drop its tears among the russet leaves. 

Then comes the North-wind, herald of the 
king, 

Sweeping the hills and fields and pallid 
plains, 2 

Stilling the 
streams, 

Clothing in frost-wrought armor every tree 

And hushing while it falls the sobbing 
rain. q 

And last the sun—that drew the fair spring 
buds 

Forth to their blossoming—and gave the 


pulses of the throbbing 


gleam 

‘To Summer’s robe—and burned in Autumn’s 
glow— 

Comes forth, to seatter countless glittering 
gems 


Over the Ermine on the earth’s fair breast 
And make a jewel of each frozen tear 
That hangs on every twig the North-wind 





kissed. 
Oh, lavish wealth of beauty! wondrous 
day! 
No more a mournful earth or dull, dead 
sky! 
At last the Winter King has taken his 
crown. 
New Yor« Crry. 
a 
A HAZARD OF THE NORTH. 
BY GILBERT PARKER. 
Nopopy except Gregory Thorne and 


myself knows the history of the Man and 
Woman who lived on the Height of Land 
just where Dog Ear River falls into Mari- 


gold Lake. This purtion of the Height of 
Land is a lonely country. The sun 
marches over it distantly, and the man of 
the East—the braggart—calls it ‘‘out- 


cast”; but animals, they of the fleet foot 
and noble pride, love it; and the shades of 
the trapper and voyageur 
saunter without mourning through its 
fastnesses. When you are in doubt, trust 
God’s unspoiled ones—the voiceless crea- 
tures—and the happy dead who whisper 
pleasant promptings to us, and whose 
knowledge is mighty. Besides, the Man 
and Woman lived there, and Gregory 
Thorne says that they could recover a 
Lost Paradise. But Gregory Thorne is 
an insolent youth. The names of these 
were John and Audrey Malbronck; the 
Man was known to the makers of back- 
woods history as Captain John. Gregory 
says about that—but no, not yet!—let his 
first meeting with the Man and the 
Woman be described in his own words, 
unusual and flippant as they sometimes 
are; for tho he is a graduate of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and the brother of a 
Right Honorable, he has conceived it his 
duty to emancipate himself in point of 
style i in language; and he has succeeded. 

‘* It was autumn,” he said, “all colors; 
beatiful and nippy on the Height of Land; 
wild ducks, the which no man could num- 
ber, and bear’s meat abroad in the world. 
I was alone. I'd hunted all day, leaving 
my mark now and then as I journeyed, 
with a cache of slaughter here and a 
blazed hickory there. I was hungry as a 
circus tiger—did you ever eat slippery- 
elm bark?—yes, I was as bad as that. I 
guessed from what I had been told, that 
the Malbronck show must be hereaway 
somewhere. Ismelled the lake miles off— 
oh, you could too if you were half the 
animal I am; I followed my nose and the 
slippery-elm between my teeth, and came 
at a double-quick suddenly on the fair 

_domain. There the twosat in front of the 
house like two turtle doves, and as silent 


long-gone 





as a middy after his first kiss. Much as 
T ached to get my tooth into something 
filling, I wished that I had ’em under my 
pencil, with that royal sun making a rain- 
bow of the lake, the woods all scarlet and 
gold, and that mist of purple—eh, you've 
seen itfand those two sitting there 
monarchs of it all, like that gd 
of a king whe had operas played 

his all-alone especial benefit. But I hadn’t 
a pencil and I had a hunger, and I 
said ‘ How! like any other Injin—insolent 
wasn’t it?—and the man rose. and he said 
I was welcome, and she smiled an approv- 
ing but not very immediate smile, and sh: 
kept her seat—she kept her seat, my boy; 
and that was the first thing that set me 
thinking. She didn’t seem to be conscious 
that there was before her one of the latest 
representatives from Belgravia, not she! 
But when I took an honest look at her 
face, I understood. I’m gldd that I had 
my hat in my hand, polite as any French- 
manon the threshold of a blanchisserie; 
for I learned very soon that the woman 
had been in Belgravia too, and knew far 
more than I did about what was what. 
When she did rise to array the supper- 
table, it struck me that if Josephine Beau- 
harnais had been like her she might have 
kept her hold on Napoleon, and saved his 
fortunes; made Europe, France; and 
France the world. I could not understand 
it. Jimmy Haldane had said to me when 
I was asking for Malbronck’s place on the 
compass, ‘Don’t put on any side with 
them, my Greg, or you'll take a day off 
for penitence.’ They were both tall and 
good to look at, even if he wasa bit rugged 
with neck all wire and muscle and big 
knuckles. But she had hands like those 
in a picture of Velasquez, with a warm 
whiteness and educated—that’s it, edu- 
cated hands. 

“She wasn’t young, but she seemed 
young. Her eyes looked up and out at 
you earnestly, yet not inquisitively, and 
more occupied with something in her 
mind’s eye than with what was before 
her. In short, she was a lady; not one by 
virtue of a visit to the gods that rule o’er 
Buckingham Palace, but by the claims of 


good breeding and long descent. She 
puzzled me, eluded me—she re- 
minded me of some one; but who? 


Some one I liked, because I felt a 
thrillof admiration whenever [ looked at 
her but it was no use, I couldn’t 
remember. Isoon found myself talking 
to her according to St. James—the palace, 
you know—and at once I entered a bet 
with my beloved aunt, the Dowager—who 
never refuses to take my offer tho she sel- 
dom wins, and she’s ten thousand miles 
away, and has to take my word for it— 
that I should find out the history of this 
Man and Woman before another Christ- 
mas morning; which wasn’t more than 
two months off. You know whether or not 
I won it, my son.” 

I had frequently hinted to Gregory that 
I was old enough to be his father, and that 
in calling me his son, his language was 
misplaced; and I repeated it at that mo- 
ment. He nodded good-humoredly and 
continued: 

**T was born insolent, my s— my an- 
cestor. Well, after I had cleared 
a space at the supper-table, and had, 
with permission, lighted my pipe, I 
began to talk. Oh, yes, I did give 
them a chance occasionally, don’t inter- 
rupt. I gossiped about England, 
about France, about the universe. From 
the brief comments they made I saw they 
knew all about it, and understood my 
social argot, all but a few words—is there 
anything peculiar about any of my words? 
After having exhausted Europe and Asia 
I discussed America; talked about Quebec, 
the folklore of the French Canadians, the 
voyageurs from old Maisonneuve down. 
All the history I knew I rallied, and was 
suddenly bowled out. For Malbronck fol- 
lowed my trail from the time I began to 
talk, and in ten minutes he had proved me 
to be a baby in knowledge, an emaciated 
baby; he eliminated me from the equa- 
tion. He first tripped me on the training of 
naval cadets; then on the Crimea; then on 
the taking of Quebec; then on the Franco- 
Prussian War; then with a sudden round- 
upon India. I had heen trusting to vague 
outlines of history; I felt when he began 








to talk that I was dealing with a man that 
not only knew history, but had lived it. 
He talked in the fewest but directest words 
I ever heard, and waxed eloquent in a 
blunt and colossal way. But seeing his 
wife’s eyes fixed on him intently, he sud- 
denly pulled up, and no more did I get 
from him on the subject. He stopped so 
suddenly that in order to help over the 
awkwardness, tho I’m not really sure 
there was any, I began to hum a song to 
uryself. Now, upon my soul, I didn’t 
think what I was humming: it was some 
subterranean association of things, I sup- 
pose—but that -doesn’t matter here. I 
only state it to clear myself of any unnec- 
essary insolence. These were the words I 
was maundering with this noble voice 
of mine: 


The news I bring, fair Lady, 
Will make your tears run down; 


Put off your rose-red dress so fine 
And doff your satin gown! 


Monsieur Malbronck is dead, alas! 
And buried, too, for aye; 


I saw four officers who bore 
van mighty corse a. 


We saw _ the Maeeia, 
His soul fly forth amain- 


And each one fell upon his face 
And then rose up again. 


I say no more, My Lady, 7 
Mironton, Mironton, Mirontaine, 
I say no more, My Lady, 
As naught more can be said. 

‘*T felt the silence grow peculiar, uncom- 
fortable. I looked up. Mrs. Malbronck 
was rising to her feet with a look in her 
face that would make angels sorry—a 
startled, sorrowful thing that comes from 
a sleeping pain. What an ass I was! Why 
the man’s name was Malbronck; her name 
was Malbronck (awful insolence!). But 
surely there was something in the story of 
the song itself that had moved her. As I 
afterward knew, that was it. Malbronck 
sat still and unnfoved, tho I thought I 
saw something stern and masterful in his 
face as he turned to me; but again in- 
stantly his eyes were bent on his wife 
with a comforting and affectionate ex- 
pression. She disappeared into the house. 
I, hoping to make it appear that I hadn’t 
noticed anything, dropped my voice a 
little and went on, intending, however, to 
stop at the end of the verse: 

Malbronck has gone a-fighting, 
Mironton, Mironton, Mirontaine! 
I ended there; because Malbronck’s heavy 
hand was laid on my shoulder and he said: 


‘lf you please, not that song. It brings 
memories to my wife.’ 
“IT suspect I acted like an idiot. I stam- 


mered ont apologies, went down on my 
litanies, figuratively speaking, and was all 
the same confident that my excuses were 
making bad infernally worse; but some- 
how the old chap had taken a liking to 
me. ... No, of course you couldn’t un- 
derstand that... . Not that he was so 
old, you know; but he had the way of re- 
tired royalty about him, as if he had lived 
life up to the hilt and was all pulse and 
granite. . . . Then he began to talk in his 
quiet way about hunting and fishing; 
about stalking in the Highlands and tiger- 
hunting in India, and wound up with 
some wonderful stuff about moose hunt- 
ing, the sport of America. This made me 
itch, like Caliban, to get my fingers on a 
trigger, with a full mocse yard in view. 
I can feel it now; the bound in the blood 
as I caught at Malbronck’s arm and said: 
‘By George, I must kill moose; that’s sport 
for Vikings, and I was meant to be a Viking 
or—a rebellious gladiator.’ Malbronck 
at once replied that he would give me 
some moose-hunting in December if I 
would come up to Marigold Lake. I 
couldn’t exactly reply on the instant be- 
cause, you see, there wasn’t much chance 
for beard and lodging thereabouts unless 
—but he went on to say that I should 
make his house my ‘ public’—perhaps he 
didn’t say it quite in those terms—that he 
and his wife would be glad to have me. 
With a couple of Indians we could go to 
the Northwest, where the moose yards 
were, and have some sport both exciting 
and prodigious. Well, ’'m a muff, I 
know, but I didn’t refuse that. Besides, 
I began to see the safe side of the bet I had 





made with my aunt, the Dowager, and I 
was more than pleased with what had 
come to pass so far. Lucky for you, too, 
you yarn-spinner, that the thing did de- 
velop so or you wouldn’t be getting fame 
and shekels out of the results of my—yes, 
that’s right! call me names—out of my 


* Well, I got one thing out of the night's 
experience; and it was that the Malbroncks 
were no plebs; that they had had their 
day where plates are willow-pattern and 
the spoons are solid coin. But what 
had sent them up here among the moose, 
the Indians and the conies—whatever they 
are. How should I get at it? Insolence, 
you say? Yes, that. I should come up 
here in December, and I should mulct my 
aunt in the price of a new breech-loader. 
But I found out nothing the next morn- 
ing, and J left with a paternal benediction 
from Malbronck, and a smile from his 
wife that sent by blood tingling as it 
hadn’t tingled since a certain season in 
London, which began with my tuneful 
lyre sounding hopeful numbers, and ended 
with it hanging on the willows. 

** When I thought itall over, as I trudged 
back on yesterday’s track, I concluded 
that Ihad told them all my history from 
my youth up until now, and had got 
nothing from them in return. I had ex- 
hausted my family records bit by bit, 
like a curate in his first parish, and had 
gone so far as to testify that one of my 
ancestors had been banished to Australia 
for political crimes. Distinctly they had 
me atan advantage, tho to be sure I had 
betrayed Mrs. Malbronck into something 
more than a suspicion of emotion. 

‘*When I got back to my old camp, I 
could find out nothing from the other fel- 
lows; but Jacques Pontiac told me that his 
old mate, Pretty Pierre, who in recent days 
had fallen from grace, knew something of 
these people that no one else guessed; 
because he had let them a part of his 
house in the parish of St. Genevieve in 
Quebec, years before. Pretty Pierre had 
testified to one fact, that a child—a girl— 
had been born to Mrs. Malbronck in his 
house, but all further knowledge he had 
withheld. Pretty Pierre was off in the 
Rocky Mountains practicing his profes- 
sion (chiefly poker), and was not available 
for information. What did I, Gregory 
Thorne, want of the information anyway? 
That’s the point, myson. Judging from 
after developments I suppose it was what 
the foolish call occult sympathy. Well, 
where was that girl-child? Jacques Pontiac 
didn’t know. Nobody knew. AndIcouldn’t 
get rid of Mrs.Malbronck’s face; it haunted 
me; the broad brow, deep eyes, and high- 
bred sweetness; and always suggesting 
something else—something because you 
know I’m fond of animals, and I find as- 
tonishing likenesses in expression between 
our tribe and their tribe—now don’t laugh 
because it’s Heaven’s truth as its Heaven’s 
creation! Did your never see how beauti- 
ful and modest the faces of deer are; how 
chic and sensitive is the manner of a 
hound; nor the keen warm look in the 
eye ofa well-bred mare? Laugh! Why, 
hang it, I'd rather be a good horse 
of blood and temper than half the fel- 
lows I know. You are not an animal- 
lover as I am; yes, even when I shoot 
them or fight them I admire them, 
just as Pd admire a swordsman who 
in quart would. give me death by the 
wonderful thrust. It’s all a battle; all a 
game of love and slaughter, my son, and 
both go together. 

‘*Well, as I say, her face followed me. 
Watch how the thing developed. By the 
C. P. R. I went over to Fort Desire, near the 
Rockies, almost immediately after this, to 
see about buying a ranch with my old 
chum at Trinity, Polly Cliffshawe (Poly- 
dore, you know). Whom should I meet 
in a hut on the ranch but Pretty Pierre. 
the gambler. This was luck; but he was 
not like Jacques Pontiac, he was secre- 
tive asa Buddhist deity. He had a good 
many of the characteristics that go to 
a fashionable diplomat; clever, wicked, 
cool, and in speech doing the vanishing 
trick, just when you wanted him. But 
my star of fortune was with me. One day 
Silverbottle, an Indian, being in a mur- 
derous humor, put a bullet in Pretty 





Pierre’s back, and would have added an- 
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other, only I stopped it suddenly. While 
in his bed he unfolded to me what he knew 
of the Malbroncks, 

‘‘ This is the fashion of it: John and Au- 
drey Malbronck had come to Quebec in 
the year 187-, and sojourned in the Par- 
ish of St. Genevieve, in the house of the 
mother of Pretty Pierre. Of an inquir- 
ing turn of mind, the French half-breed 
desired to know concerning the history of 
these English people, who being poor were 
yet gentle, and spoke French with a grace 
and accent which was to the French Ca- 
nadian patois as Shakespeare’s English is 
to that of Seven Dials. Pretty Pierre’s 
methods of inquisitiveness were not strict- 
ly dishonest. He did not open letters, he 
did not besiege dispatch-boxes, he did not 
ask impudent questions; he watched and 
listened. In his own way he found out 
that the man had been a soldier in the ranks, 
and that he had served in India. They 
were most attached to the child, whose 
name was Marguerite. One day a visitor, 
a lady, came to them. She seemed to be 
the cause of much unhappiness to Mrs. 
Malbronck. Pretty Pierre was alert 
enough to discover that this distinguish- 
ed-looking person desired to take the child 
away with her. To this the young moth- 
er would not consent, and the visitor de- 
parted with some chillingly polite phrases, 
part English, part French, and beyond 
the exact comprehension of Pretty Pierre, 
and leaving the father and mother and little 
Marguerite happy. Then, however, these 
people seemed to become suddenly poorer, 
and Malbronck began farming in a hum- 
ble but not entirely successful way. The 
energy of the man was prodigious; but 
his lack was malicious. Fioods destroyed 
his first crops, prices ran low, debt accu- 
mulated, foreclosure of mortgage occur- 
red, and Malbronck, the wife and child 
went west. 

‘*Five years after Pretty Pierre saw them 
again at Marigold Lake, Malbronck as 
agent for the Hudson Bay Company— 
still poor, but contented. It was at this 
period that the former visitor again ap- 
peared, clothed in purple and fine linen, 
and, strange as it may seem, succeeded in 
carrying off the little child, leaving the 
father and mother broken, but still de- 
voted to each other. 

‘** Pretty Pierre closed his narration with 
these words: ‘ Eh, bien, that Malbronck, 
he is great. I have not much 
love of men, but he—well, if he say, 
‘* Pretty Pierre, I go to the home of the 
white bear and the winter that never ends; 
perhaps we come back, perhaps we 
die; but there will be sport for men”— 
Voila! I would go. To know one strong 
man in this world is good. . . . Per- 
haps some time I go to him—yes, Pretty 
Pierre, the gambler, go to him, and say, 
‘*It is good for the wild dog that he live 
near thelion ... ah... owWi... 
and the child, she was beautiful; she had 
the light heart and the sweet way—so 
much!” ’ 

It was with this slight knowledge that 
Gregory Thorne set out on his journey 
over the great Canadian prairie to Mari- 
gold Lake for his December moose hunt. 

Gregory has since told me that as he 
traveled with Jacques Pontiac across the 
Height of Land to his destination he had 
uncomfortable feelings; presentiments, 
peculiar reflections of the past, and mel- 
ancholy—a thing far from habitual with 
him. Insolence is all very well, but you 
cannot apply it to indefinite thoughts; it 
isn’t effective with vague presentiments. 
And when Gregory’s insolence was taken 
away from him, he was very like other 
mortals; virtue had gone out of him; his 
brown cheek and frank eye had lost some- 
thing of their charm. It was these un- 
usual broodings that worried him; he 
waked up suddenly one night, calling, 
‘Margaret! Margaret!” like any childlike 
lover. And that did not please him. 
He believed in things that, as he said him- 
self, ‘‘ he could get between his fingers”; 
he had little sympathy with morbid 
maunderings. But there was an English 
Margaret in his life; and he, like many 
another childlike man, had fallen in love, 
and with her, very much in love indeed; 
and a star had crossed his love to a degree 
that greatly shocked him and pleased the 
girl’s relatives, She was the grand-daugh- 





ter of a certain haughty dame of high de- 
gree, who icily regarded this poorest of 
younger sons, and held her darling aloof. 
Gregory, very like a blunt unreasoning 
lover, sought to carry the redoubt by wild 
assault; and wes overwhelmingly routed. 
The young lady, tho finding some avowed 
pleasure in his company, accompanied by 
brilliant misunderstanding of his advances 
and full-front speeches, had never given 
him enough encouragement to warrant 
his playing young Lochinvar in Park 
Lane; and his cup became full when, at 
the close of the season, she was whisked 
off to the seclusion of a country-seat, 
whose walls to him were impregnable. 
His defeat was then and afterward com- 
plete. He pluckily replied to the derision 
of his relatives with multiplied derision, 
demanded his inheritance, got his traps 
together, bought a fur coat, and straight- 
way sailed the wintry seas to Canada. 

His experiences had not soured his tem- 
per. He believed that every dog has his 
day, and that Fate was very malicious: 
that it brought down the proud, and re- 
warded the patient; that it took up its 
abode in marble halls, and was the mocker 
at,the feast. All this had reference, of 
course, to the time when he should—rich 
as any nabob---return to London and be 
victorious over his enemy in Park Lane. 
It was singular that he believed this thing 
would occur; but he did. He had not yet 
made his fortune, but he had been success- 
ful in the game of buying and selling 
lands, and luck seemed to dog his path, 
He was fearless, and he had a keen eye 
for all the points of every game—every 
game but love. 

Yet he was born to succeed in that 
game too. For tho his theory was that 
everything should be treated with imper- 
tinence, before you could get a proper 
view of it, he was markedly respectful to 
people. No one could resist him; his im- 
pudence of ideas was so pleasantly mixed 
with delicately suggested admiration of 
those to whom hetalked. It was impossi- 
ble that John Malbronck and his wife 
could have to receive him other than they 
did; his was the eloquent,conquering spirit. 


IT. 


By the time he reached Lake Marigold 
he had shaken off all those hovering fan- 
cies of the woods, which, after all, might 
only have been the whisperings of those 
friendly and far-seeing spirits who liked 
the lad as he journeyed through their lone- 
ly pleasure grounds. John Malbronck 
greeted him with quiet cordiality, and Mrs. 
Malbronck smiled upon him with a differ- 
ent smile from that with which she had 
speeded him a month before; there was in 
it a new light of knowledge that Gregory 
could not understand. It struck him as 
singular that the lady shoyld be dressed 
in finer garments than she wore when he 
last saw her; that certainly her purple be- 
came her well. She wore it as if born to 
it; and with an air more sedately courteous 
than he had ever seen, save at one house in 
Park Lane. Hadthis rustle offine trap- 
pings been made for him? No; the woman 
had a mind above such snobbishness, he 
thought. He suffered for a moment the 
pang of a cynical idea; but the eyes of 
Mrs. Malbronck were on him and he knew 
that he was as nothing before her. Her 
eyes—how gravely kind they were fixed 
upon him! Only two women had 
looked so _ truthfully at him be- 
fore; his dead mother and—Margaret. 
And Margaret! why how strangely now 
on this instant came the thought that she 
was like his Margaret. Wonder sprang to 
his eyes. At that moment a door opened 
and a girl entered the room, a girl lissome, 
sweet-faced, well-bred of manner, who 
came slowly toward them. 

‘““My daughter, Mr. Thorne,” the 
mother briefly remarked. There was no 
surprise in the girl’s face, only an even 
reserve of pleasure as she held out her 
hand and said: ‘‘ Mr. Gregory Thorne and 
Iare old—enemies.” Gregory Thorne’s 
nerve forsook him for an instant. He 
knew now the reason of his vague pre- 
sentiments in the woods; he understood 
why one night when he had been more 
childlike than usual in his memory of 
the one woman who could make life 
joyous for him, the voice of a voyageur, 





_ not Jacques’s nor that of any one in camp 
“sang: 
My dear love, she waits for me, 
None other my world is‘adorning; 
My true love I come to thee, 
My dear, the white star of the morning; 
Eagles spread out your wings,— 
Behold where the red dawn is breaking! 
Hark, *tis my darling sings, 
The flowers, the song-birds awaking; 
See where she comes to me, ; 
My love, ah my dear love! 
And here she was. He raised her hand 
to his lips, and said: ‘‘ Miss Carley—Miss 
Marguerite, you have your enemy at an 
advantage.” 

‘*Miss Carley in Park Lane, Margaret 
Malbronck here in my old home,” she 
replied. 

There ran swiftly through the young 
man’s brain the brief story that Pretty 
Pierre had told him. This, then, was the 
child who had been carried away, and 
who, years after, had made captive his 
heart in London town! Well, one thing 
was clear, the girl’s mother here seemed 
inclined to be kinder to him than was the 
guardian grandmother—if she was the 
grandmother—because they had their first 
talk undisturbed, it may be encouraged; 
amiable mothers do such deeds at times. 

‘**And now pray, Mr. Thorne, may I 
ask how came you here in my father’s 
house after having treated me so cava- 
lierly in London? Not even sending a 
P. P. C. when you vanished from your 
worshipers in Vanity Fair.” 

‘*As for my being here, it is simply a 
case of blind Fate; as for my friends, the 
only one I wanted to be sorry for my go- 
ing was behind earthworks which I could 
not scale in order to leave my card, or— 
or anything else of more importance; and 
being left as it were to the inclemency of 
a winter world, I fled from ”— 

She interrupted him. ‘‘ What! the 
conqueror, you, flying from your Moscow!” 

He felt rather helpless under her gay 
raillery: but he said: 

‘Well, I didn’t burn my kremlin behind 
me.” 

** Your kremlin?” 

‘* My ships then, there they are just the 
same,” he earnestly pleaded. Foolish 
youth to attempt to take such a heart by 
surprise and storm! 

‘“‘That is very interesting,” she said, 
‘but hardly wise. To make fortunes 
and be happy in new countries, one should 
forget the old ones. Meditation is the 
enemy of action.” 

‘* There’s one meditation could make me 
conquer the North Pole if I could but 
grasp it definitely.” 

‘*The North Pole? That would be awk- 
ward for your friends and gratifying 
to your enemies, if one can believe 
science and history. But perhaps’ you 
are in earnest after all poor fellow! for 
my father tells me you are going over the 
hills and far away to the moose yards. 
How valiant you are and how quickly you 
grasp the essentials of fortune-making!” 

‘* Miss Malbronck, I am in earnest, and 
I've always been in earnest in one thing 
atleast. Icame out here to make money, 
and I’ve made some and shall make 
more but just now the moose are as brands 
for the burning, and I have a gun sulky 
for want of exercise.” 

* What an eloquent warrior-temper! 
And to whom are your deeds of valor to 
be dedicated? Before whom do you in- 
tend to lay your trophies of the chase?” 

‘*Before the most provoking, but wor- 
shipful lady that I know.” 

‘* Who is the sylvan maid? What prin- 
cess of the glade has now the homage of 
your impressionable heart, Mr. Thorne?” 

And Gregory Thorne, his native inso- 
lenee standing him in no stead, said very 
humbly: 

‘You are that sylvan maid, that prin- 
cess; ah, is this fair to me, is it fair, I ask 
you?” 

“You really mean that about the 
trophies?” she replied, ‘‘and shall you re- 
turn like the mighty khans, with captive 
tigers and lions, led by stalwart slaves in 
your train, or shall they be captive moose 
or grizzlies.” 

‘** Grizzlies are not possible here, he said, 
with cheerful seriousness, ‘‘ but the moose 
is possible, and more than that if you 
would be kinder, Margaret.” 

** Your supper, see, is ready,” she said, 





‘‘T venture to hope your appetite has not 
suffered because of long absence from your 
friends.” 

He could only dumbly answer with a 
protesting motion of the hand, and his 
smile was not remarkably buoyant. 

‘The next morning they started on their 
moose-hunt. Gregory Thorne was cast 
down when he crossed the threshold into 
the winter morning without hand-clasp or 
godspeed from Margaret Malbronck; but 
Mrs. Malbronck was there, and Gregory, 
looking into her eyes, thought how good 
a thing it would be for him if some such 


} face looked benignly out on him every 


morning before he ventured forth into the 
deceitful day. But what was the 
use of wishing! Margaret evidently did 
not care. And tho the air was clear and 
the sun shone brightly, he felt there was a 
cheerless wind blowing on him; a wind 
that chilled him, and he hummed to him- 
self bitterly a song of the voyageurs : 
O, O, the winter wind, the North wind; 
My snow-bird, where art thou gone? 
O, O, the wailing wind the night wind; 


The cold nest; I am alone. 
O, O, my snow-bird! 


O, O, the waving sky, the white sky, 
My snow-bird thou fliest far; 
O, O, the eagle’s cry, the wild cry; 
My lost love, my lonely star. 
O, O, my snow-bird! 

He was about to start briskly forward to 
join Malbrouck and his Indians, who were 
already on their way, when he heard his 
name called, and turning he saw Margaret 
Malbronck in the doorway, her fingers 
held to the tips of her ears, as yet unused 
to the frost. He ran back to where she 
stood and held out his hand. ‘‘I was 
afraid,” he bluntly said, “that you 
wouldn’t forsake your morning nap to say 
good-by to me.” 

*Tt isn’t always the custom, is it,” she 
replied, ‘‘ for ladies to send the very early 
hunter away with a Tally-ho? But since 
you have the grace to be afraid of any- 
thing, Ican excuse myself to myself for 
fleeing the pleasantest dreams to speed you 
on your warlike path.” 

At this he brightened very much, and 
she, as if repenting she had given him so 
much pleasure, added: *‘I wanted to say 
good-by to my father, you know; and ”— 
she paused. 

** And?” he added. 

** And to tell him that you have fond 
relatives in the old Land who would 
mourn your early taking off; and, there- 
fore, to beg him, for their sakes, to keep 
you safe from any outrageous moose that 
mightn’t know how the world needed 
you.” 

‘** But there you are mistaken,” he said; 
‘*T haven’t any one who would really care, 
worse luck! except the Dowager; and she, 
perhaps, would be consoled to know that 
I had died in battle—even with a moose— 
and was clear of the possibility of hanging 
another lost reputation on the family tree, 
to say nothing of suspension from any 
other kind of tree. But, if it should be 
the other way; if I should see your father 
in the path of an outrageous moose—what 
then?” 

‘* My father is a hunter born,” she said; 
‘**he is a great man,” she proudly added. 

“Of course, of course,” he replied, 
**Good-by. Ill take him your love. 
Good-by” and he turned away. 

‘*Good-by,” she gayly replied: and yet 
one looking closely would have seen that 
this stalwart fellow was pleasant to her 
eyes, and as she closed the door to his 
hand waving farewell to her from the 
pines, she said, reflecting on his words: 

**You’ll take him my love, will you? 
But, Master Gregory, you carry a freight 
of which you do not know the measure 
and, perhaps, you never shall tho you are 
very brave and very honest, and not so 
impudent as you used to be; and I’m not 
so sure that I like youso much better for 
that either, Monsieur Gregory.” 

Then she went and laid her cheek 
against her mother’s and said: ‘‘ They’ve 
gone away for big game, Mother, dear; 
what shall be our quarry? Shall we not 
also have our sport?” 

‘* My child,” the mother replied, ‘‘ the 
story of our lives since last you were with 
me is my only quarry. I want to know from 





your own lips all that you have been in 
that life that once was mine also, but far 
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away from me now, even tho you come 
from it bringing its memorics without its 
messages.” 

“ Dear, do you think that life was so 
sweet to me? It meant as little to your 
daughter as to you. She was always a 
child of the wild woods. What frou- 
frou of pretty gowns is pleasant as the 
silken rustle of those maple leaves at 
our door? The happiest time in that life 
was when we got away to Holwood or to 
Marchurst, with the balls and calls all 
over.” 

Mrs. Malbronck smoothed her daugh- 
ter’s hand gently and smiled approvingly. 

‘Bat that old life of yours, Mother; 
what was it? You said that you would 
tell me some day. Tell me now. Grand- 
mother was fond of me—poor Grand- 
mother! But she would never tell me 
anything. . . . How I longed to be back 
with you! ... Sometimes you came to 
me in my sleep, and called to me to come 
with you; and then again, when I was gay 1 
in the sunshine you came, and only smiled 
but never beckoned; tho your eyes seemed 
to me very sad, and [ wondered if mine 
would not also become sad through look- 
ing in them so—are they sad, Mother?” 
And she laughed up brightly into her 
mother’s face. 

**No, dear; they are like the stars. 
You ask me for my part in that life. 
{ will tell you soon, but not now. Be pa- 
tient. Do you not tire of this lonely life? 
Are you truly not anxious to return to”— 

‘**To the husks that the swine did eat? 
No, no, no; for see! I was born for a 
free, strong life; the prairie or the wild- 
wood, or else to live in some far castle in 
Welsh mountains, where I should never 
hear the voice of the social Thou must!— 
oh, what a must! never to be quite free or 
natural. To be the slave of the code. I 
was born—oh, I know not how! but so 
longing for the sky and space and endless 
woods. I think I never saw an animal 
but I loved it, nor ever lounged the morn- 
ings out at Holwood but I wished it were 
a hut on the mountain side, and you and 
Father with me.” Here she whispered, in 
a kind of awe: “And yet to think that 
Holwood is now mine, and that I am mis- 
tress there, and that I must go back to it 
—if enly you would go back with me—ah, 
dear, isn’t it your duty to go back with 
me?” she added, hesitatingly. 

Audrey Malbronck drew her daughter 
hungrily to her bosom, and said: *‘ Yes, 
dear, I will go back, if it chances that you 
need me; but your father and I have lived 
the best days of our lives here,and we 
are content. But, my Margaret, there is 
another to be thought of too, is there not? 
And in that case is my duty then so clear?” 

The girl's hand closed on her mother’s, 
and she knew her story had been truly 
read, 

(11. 

The hunters pursued their way, swing- 
ing grandly along on their snowshoes, as 
they made for the Wild Hawk woods. It 
would seem as if Malbronck was testing 
Gregory's strength and stride, for the 
march that day was a long and hard one. 
He was equal to the test, and even Big 
Moccasin, the chief, grunted his approval. 
But every day brought out new capacities 
for endurance and larger resources; 80 
that Malbrouck, who had known the clash 
of civilization with barbarian battle and 
deeds both dour and doughty, and who 
loved a man of- might, regarded this youth 
with increasing favor. By simple process- 
es he drew from Gregory his aims and 
ambitions, and found the sound courage 
and power behind the frent of irony—the 
language’of manhood and culture which 
was crusted by free and easy idioms. Now 
and then they saw moose-tracks, but they 
were some days out before they came to a 
moose yard—a spot hoof-beaten by the 
moose, his home, from which he strays, 
and to which he returns at times like a 
repentant prodigal. Now the sport began. 
The dog-trains were put out of view, and 

Big Moccasin and another Indian went off 
immediately to explore the country round 
about. A few hours, and word was 
brought that there was a small herd feed- 
ing not far away. Together they crept 
stealthily to within range of the cattle. 
Gregory Thorne’s blood leaped as he saw 
his noble quarry, with their widespread 





horns, sniffing the air, in which they had 
detected something unusual. Their leader, 
a colossal beast, stamped with his forefoot, 
and threw his head back with a snort. 

“The first shot belongs to you, Mr. 
Thorne,” said Malbronck; “‘in the shoul- 
der, you know; you have him in good 
line. I'll take the heifer.” 

Gregory showed all the coolness of an 
old hunter, tho his lips twitched slightly 
with excitement. He took a short but 
steady aim and fired. The beast plunged 
forward and then fell on his knees. The 
others broke away. Malbronck fired and 
killed a heifer, and then all ran in pur- 
suit as the moose made for the woods. 

Gregory, in the pride of his first 
slaughter, sprang away toward the 
wounded leader which, sunk to the earth, 
was shaking its great horns to and fro. 
When at close range he raised his gun to 
fire again, but the moose rose suddenly to 
his feet, and with a bellowing sound 
rushed at Gregory, who knew full well 
that a straight stroke from those hoofs 
would end his moose-hunting days. He 
fired, but to no effect. He could not, 
like a toreador, jump aside, for those 
mighty horns would sweep too wide a 
space. He dropped on his knees swiftly 
to one side, and as the great antlers al- 
most touched him, and he could feel the 
roaring breath of the mad creature in his 
face, he slipped a cartridge in, and fired 

as he swung round; but at that instant a 
dark body bore him down. He was con- 
scious of grasping those sweeping horns, 
conscious of a blow which tore the flesh 
from his chest, and then his knife—how 
came it in his hand? The instinct of the 
true hunter. He plunged it once, twice, 
past a foaming mouth, into that firm body, 
and then both fell together; each having 
fought valiantly after his kind. 

Gregory dragged himself from beneath 
the still heaving body and stretched to his 
feet; but a blindness came, end the next 
knowledge he had was of brandy being 
poured slowly between his teeth, and of a 
voice coming through endless distances: 
‘‘A fighter, a born fighter,” it said; 
‘**the pluck of Lucifer; good boy!” 

Then the voice left those humming 
spaces of infinity and said: ‘ Tilt him this 
way a little, Big Moccasin. There, press 
firmly, so. Now the band steady, togeth- 
er; tighter now the withes; a little higher 
up; cut them now. 

There! that’s as good as an army surgeon 
could doit. He'll be as sound as a bell in 
two weeks. Eh,well, how do you feel now? 
Better; that’s right. Like to be on your 
feet. would you? Wait. Here, a sup of 
this. There youare. Well?” 

‘** Well,” said the young man, faintly, 
** he was a beauty.” 

Malbronck looked at him a moment, 
thoughtfully, and thensaid: ‘‘ Yes. he was 
a beauty.” 

**I want a dozen more like him, and 
then I shall be able to drop ’em as neat as 
you do,” 

‘*H’m! the order is large. I'm afraid 
we sha | have to fill it at some other time;” 
and he smiled a little grimly. 

‘*“Why? What! only one moose to take 
back to the Height of Land, to”—some- 
thing in the eye of the other stopped him. 

‘To? Yes, to?’ and now the eye hada 
suggestion of humor. 

**To show I’m not a tenderfoot.” 

** Yes, to show you're not a tenderfoot. 
{ fancy that will be hardly necessary. 
Oh, you will be up, eh? Well!” 

‘** Well, I'm a tottering imbecile. What's 
the matter with my legs?—ah, my pro- 
phetic soul! it hurts! Oh,I see; that’s 
where the old warrior’s hoof caught me 
sideways. Now, I tell you what, I'm 
going to have another moose to take back 
to Marigold Lake.” 

** Oh?” 

‘Yes. I’m going to take back a young, 
live moose.” 

‘A significant ambition. For what? 
a sacrifice to the gods you have offended 
in your classic existence?” 

**Both. A peace-offering, and a sacri- 
fice to a—goddess.” 

** Young man,” said the other the light 
of a smile playing on his lips, ‘‘ ‘Prosperity 
be thy page’! Big Moccasin, what of this 
young, live moose”? 

The Indian shook his head doubtfully. _ 


‘* But I tell you I'll have that live moose, 
if I have to stay here to see it grow.” 

And Malbronck liked his pluck, and it 
was asthe young man desired. It was 
achieved after this fashion: They traveled 
back slowly to the Height of Land, but 
making a circuit. For a week they saw no 
more moose; but meanwhile Gregory’s 
hurt quickly healed. They had now left 
only eight days in which to get back to 
Dog Ear River and Marigold Lake. Ifthe 
young moose was tocome it must come 
soon. It came soon. 

They chanced upon a moose-yard, and 
while the Indians were beating the woods, 
Malbronck and Gregory watched. 

Soon a cow and a young moose came 
swinging down to the embankment of the 
yard with 

“ That long, hard gallop that can tire 

The hounds’ deep hate and hunter’s fire.” 
Malbronck whispered: ‘‘ Now if you must 
have your live moose, here’s a lasso. I'll 
bring down the cow. The young one’s 
horns are not large. Remember, no pull- 
ing. Tlldo that. Keep your broken chest 
safe. Now!” 

Down came the cow with a plunge into 
the yard, dead. The lasso, too, was over 
the horns of the calf, and in an instant 
Malbronck was swinging away with it 
over the snow. It was making for the 
trees, exactly what Malbronck tesired. 
He deftly threw the rope round a sappling, 
but not too taut, lest the modose’s horns 
should be injured. The plucky animal 
now turned on him. He sprang behind a 
tree, and at that instant he heard the 
thud of hoofs behind him. He turned 
to see a huge moose bounding toward 
him;a bull. He was between two fires, 
and quite unarmed. Those hoofs had 
murder in them. But at the instanta 
rifle-shot rang out, and he only caught the 
forward rush of the antlers, as the beast 
fell. 

The young moose now had ceased its 
struggles, and came forward to the dead 
bull with that hollow sound of mourning 
peculiar to its kind. Tho it afterward 
struggled once or twice to be free, it be- 
came docile and was easily taught, when 
its anger and fear were over. 

And Gregory Thorne had his live moose. 
He had also, by that splendid shot, 
achieved with that one arm, saved Mal- 
bronck from peril, perhaps from death. 

They drew up before the house at Mari- 
gold Lake on the afternoon of the day be- 
fore Christmas, a triumphal procession. 
The moose was driven, a peaceful captive 
with a wreath of cedar-leaves around its 
neck—the humorous conception of Gregory 
Thorne. Malbronck had announced their 
coming by a blast from his horn, and Mar- 
garet was standing in the doorway wrap- 
pedin furs, which may have come origi- 
nally from Hudson Bay, but which had 
been deftly manufactured in Regent 
Street. 

Astonishment, pleasure, beamed in her 
eyes. She clapped her hands gayly, and 
cried out: ‘‘ Welcome, welcome merry- 
men all!” She kissed her father; she call- 
ed to her mother to come and see; then 
she said, with an arch raillery to Gregory, 
as she held out her hand: ‘“‘Oh, companion 
of hunters, comest thou like Jacques in 
Arden from dropping the tristful tear upon 
the prey of others, or bringest thou quarry 
of thine own? Art thou a warrior sated 
with spoil, master of the sports, spectator 
of the fight, Prince or Pistol? Answer, 
what art thou?” 

And he, with a touch of his old inso- 
lence, tho with something of sad irony 
too, for he had hoped for a different fash- 
ion of greeting, said: 

** All, lady, all! The Olympian all! The 
player of many parts. I am Touchstone, 
Jacques, and yet Orlando too.” 

‘‘And yet Orlando teo, my daughter,” 
said Malbronck, gravely; ‘‘ he saved your 
father from the hoofs of a moose bent on 
sacrifice. Had your father his eye, his 
nerve, his power to shoot with one arm so 
—a bull moose at long range, so!—he 
would not refuse to be called a great hunt- 

er, but would wear the title gladly.” 

Margaret Malbronck’s face became anx- 
ious instantly. ‘‘ He saved you from dan- 


ger—from injury, Father?’ she slowly 





said, and looked earnestly at Gregory; 
‘*but why to shoot with one arm only?” 








‘* Because in a fight of his own with a 
moose, a hand-to-hand fight, he had a bad 
moment with the hoofs of the beast.” 

And this young man who had a reputa- 
tion for insolence, blushed, so that the pale- 

ness which the girl now noticed in his face 
was banished; and to turn the subject he 
said: 

‘*Here is the live moose that I said I 
should bring. Now say that he’s a beauty, 
please! Your father and I”’— 

But Malbronck interrupted: 

** He lassoed it with his one arm, Mar- 
garet. He was determined to do it him- 
self because, being a superstitious gentle- 
man, as well as a hunter, he had some 
foolish notion that this capture would 
propitiate a goddess whom he imagined 
required offerings of the kind.” 

**It is the privilege of the gods to be 
merciful,” she said. ‘‘ This peace-offering 
should propitiate the angriest, cruelest 
goddess in the universe; and for one who 
was neither angry nor really cruel—well, 
she should be satisfied . . . altogether sat- 
isfied,” she added, as she put her cheek 
against the warm fur of the captive’s 
neck, and let it feel her hand with its lips. 

There was silence for a minute, and 
then with his old gay spirit all returned, 
aud as if to give an air not too serious to 
the situation, Gregory said, remembering 
his Euripides: 

. ° ° “ let the steer bleed, 
And the rich altars, as they pay their vows, 
Breathe incense to the gods: for me, I rise 
To better life, and grateful own the blessing.” 

“A pagan thought for a Christmas 
Eve,” she said to him, with her fingers 
feeling for the folds of silken flesh in the 
throat of the moose; “‘ but wounded men 
must be humored. And, Mother dear, here 
are our Argonauts returned; and now I 
think I will go.” 

With a quick kiss on her father’s cheek 
—not so quick but he caught the tear that 
ran through her happy smile—she van- 
ished into the house. 

That night there was gladness in this 
home. Mirth sprang to the lips of the 
men like foam on a beaker of wine, so 
that the evening ran toward midnight 
swiftly. All the tale of the hunt was 
given by Malbronck to joyful ears; for the 
mother lived again her youth in the sun- 
rise of this romance which was being sped 
before her eyes; and the father, knowing 
that in this world there is nothing so good 
as courage, nothing so base as the shifting 
eye, looked on the young man and was 
satisfied, and told his story well—told it 
as a brave man would tell it, bluntly as to 
deeds done, warmly as to the pleasures of 
good sport, directly as to all. In the eye 
of the young man there had come the 
glance of larger life, of a new-developed 
manhood. When he felt that dun body 
crashing on him and his life closing with 
its strength, and he ran the good knife 
home, there flashed through his mind how 
much life meant to the dying, how much 
it ought to mean to the living; and then 
this girl, this Margaret, swam before his 
eyes—and he had been graver since. 

He knew as truly as if she had told him 
that she could never mate with any man 
who was a loiterer on God’s highway, 
who could not live life with some great- 
ness in his aims. It all came to him 
again in this room, so austere in its 
appointments yet so gracious, so full of 
the spirit of a humanity without a note 
of ennui or the rust of careless deeds. 
As this thought grew he looked at the face 
of the girl, then at the faces of the father 
and mother, and the memory of his boast 
came back—that he would win the stake 
he laid, to know the story of John and 
Audrey Malbronck before this coming 
Christmas morning. With a faint smile 
at his own past insolent self, he glanced 
at the clock. It was eleven. ‘I have 
lost my bet,” he unconsciously said alond. 

He was roused by John Malbronck say- 
ing: ** Yes, you have lost your bet. Well, 
what was it?’ 

The youth, the childlike quality in him 
flushed his face deeply, and then witha 
sudden burst of frankness he said: 

**T did not know thatI hadspoken. As 
for the bet I deserve to be thrashed for 
ever having made it; but duffer as I am I 

want you to know that I'm something 
worse than duffer. The first time I met 
you I made a bet that I should know your 
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history before Christmas Day. I haven't 
a word to say for myself. I’m con- 


temptible. I beg your pardon. For I 
know that your history is none of my busi- 
ness. I wasreally interested; that’s all; but 
yo our lives I know too, asif it was in the 
ible, have been great—yes, that's the word 
and I’m a better chap for having known 
you, tho perhaps I’ve wn you all along 
use you see I’ve lo— I’ve been friends 
with your daughter . . . and 
well ney I haven't angio else to say 
except that I nee you’ forgive me, and 
let me know you alwa: 
Malbronck Nenerned Ried for a moment 
with a grave gs: and then looked 
toward his wife. Both turned their 


glances quickl gop ae op t, whose eyes 
were on the the look upon her face 


was Mw § gentle; somethi ae and 
beautiful had come to reign 
A moment, and Malbronck spoke: “You 

did what was youthful and curious but no 
ies tom and you shall not lose your haz- 
ar 

‘“*No, do not tell me,” 
rupted; cob bes let me be 

‘AsI 


hazard. [ will teal you the 
two lives.” 

‘But, I beg of you! 
forgot. 


Gregory inter- 


not lose yo 
brief tale of 


For the instant I 
I have more to confess.” And 
Gregory told them in substance what 
Pretty Pierre had disclosed to him in the 
Rocky Mountains. 

When he had finished Malbronck said: 

‘*My tale then is briefer still: I was a 
common soldier, English and humble by 
my mother, Foench a and noble through my 
father—noble, but poor. In Burma, at 
an outbreak of the natives, I rescued my 
colonel from immediate and horrible 
death, tho he died in my arms from the 
inj uries he received. His daughter too, it 
was my fortune through God’s Provi- 
dence to save from great Congee She be- 
came my wife. You remember that song 
you sang the day we first met you? It 
called her father back. When we came to 
England her people—her mother— 
would not receive me. For myself I did 
not care, for my wife, that was another 
matter. She loved me and preferred to 
go with me anywhere; to a new country, 
preferably. We came to Canada, 

‘‘We were forgotten in England. Time 
moves so fast, even if the records in 
red-books stand. Our daughter went to 
her grandmother to be brought up and 
educated in England—tho it was a sore 
trial to us both—that she might fill nobly 
that place in life for which she is destined. 
With all she learned she did not forget us. 
We were happy save in her absence. 
We are happy now; not because she is 
mistress of Holwood and Marchurst—for 
her grandmother and another is dead—but 
pees such as she is, our daughter, 
an — 

He said no more. Margaret. was beside 
him, and her fingers were on his lips. 

Gregory came to his feet suddenly, and 
w ith a troubled face. 

‘* Mistress of Holwood and Marchurst,” 
he said, and his mind ran over his own 
great deficiencies, and the list of eligible 
and anxious suitors that Park Lane could 
muster. “He had never thought of her in 
the light of an heiress! 

He looked down at her as she knelt at her 
father’s knee, her eyes upturned to his 
and the tide of his fear retreated; for he 
saw in them the same look that she had 
cast on him when she leaned her cheek 
against the moose’s neck that afternoon. 

When the clock struck twelve upon a 
moment’s pleasant silence, John Malbronck 
said to Gregory Thorne: 

“Yes, you have won your Christmas 
hazard, my boy. 

But a calber voice than his whispered: 

** Are you—content, be a yi” 

The spirits of Chrismas-tide, whose paths 
lie north as well as south, smiled as they 
wrote his answer on their tablets; for they 
knew, as the man said, that he would 
always be content, and—which is greater in 
the — of angels—that the woman 
would be content also. 
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PEBBLES. 


CONSIDER the man who is always punctual 
—how much time he wastes waiting for 
other people.— Vermont Watchman. 


....Nupop: “ Maria, I believe that baby 
knows now what it took Sir Isaac Newton a 
life of thought to find out.” Mrs. Nwpop: 
“How absurd! What do you mean?” 
Nupop: “‘ Just notice how he tilts that bot- 
tle to gravitate the milk his way.’’—Puck. 


--“Tt’s a blessed good thing,” said 
Mawson, as he gazed on the ocean—“‘it’s a 
blessed good thing the ocean’s bottom is 
solid.” “‘Why?” “Think of what a geyser 
there’d be on the other side of the earth if 
it leaked.”—New York Sun. 


--“ Brownstone has cured his wife of 
everlasting talking.” ‘‘ How, for goodness 
sake?” ‘He told her that she looked 
prettier with her mouth closed, and now 
she can hardly be induced to utter a sylla- 
ble,” —Stilidig Gazette, 





...The Freshman’s Confession.—‘“‘I sup- 
pose,” said the young woman, “that you 
college boys have lots of adventures; you 
have had a number of close shaves, I’ll war- 
rant you.” ‘ No,” he replied, with a blush; 
“ nothing but hair cuts as yet.” — Washing- 
ton Post. 


. one would rather have left un- 
said. —A lady thanked a gentleman for a 
very complimentary remark he had made in 
a newspaper article about her ability as a 
writer. “Oh,” he replied: “that was all a 
joke. I never dreamed the editor would 
print it.” 


.. The crowd was sitting expectantly be- 
neath the canvas and the animals were just 
coming in, when the leading camel stopped 
at the entrance and whispered to her neigh- 
bor: “Is my bustle on straight?” ‘“‘ All 
right,” was the reply, and the show went 
on.—Lowell Citizen. 


.. Jenny (at the window): “There go 
Clara and Tenie. I don’t like those girls.” 
Kitty: “‘ But you must learn to like them, 
dear, now that you are engaged to Tom.” 
Jenny: “ What has that to do with my lik- 
ingor disliking them!’ Kitty: ‘‘ They have 
both agreed to be sisters to him.”’—Puck. 


....Old Lady: “Doctor, do you think 
there is anything the matter with my 
lungs?” Physician (after a careful exam- 
ination): “I find, madam, that your lungs 
are in a normal condition.” Old Lady 
(with a sigh of resignation): ‘‘And about 
how long can I expect to live with them in 
that condition?”—The Presbyterian. 


..“f And so you’re married, Bridget?’ 
“Yes, mum.” ‘“ What does your husband 
do?” “ An’ shure, mum, he is a railroad 
doirector.” ‘‘A railroad director! That’s 
a very important position. Are you quite 
sureit is that?”’ ‘‘ An’ faith an’ doesn’t he 
shtand all day at the railroad directing peo- 
ple to the cars?”’—The Christian at Work. 


....'* My son,” said the venerable man, as 
he sent his boy forth to do battle with the 
world, “‘select your calling, stick to that 
one thing alone, and you will succeed.” 
The boy selected the calling of village law- 
yer, stuck to it faithfully, and now he is 
known for miles around as the best checker 
player in Pike County.—Chicago Tribune. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Toe INDEPENDENT, New York. 
PECULIAR ACROSTIC. 

* a * & & 

* ae @ * 

* A2* a * 

* a*a* 

Each line consists of two words. The 
letter of the middle acrostic ends the first 
word, and begins the latter. 

The middle letter of all the words is the 
same. 

The upper word on the left, an important 
fluid; on the right, the life of a tree. 

The word on the left of the next line, a 
part of the body; on the right, a flourishing 
town of France. 

The word on the left of the next line, be- 
longing to a boat; on the right, an animal. 

The word on the left of the next line, a 
path; on the right, to bark. 

The acrostic on the left, a brightness; in 
the center, agile; on the right, an engine 
for drawing water. 
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Interior diamond: 1, A vowel; 2, a num- 
ber; 3, a fishing rod; 4, a measure; 5, a 
vowel. 

The evterior diamond: 1, A consonant; 
2, bark of the oak; 3, having tone; 4, one 
who hangs about; 5,a woman’s nickname: 
6, a Turkish title; 7, a consonant. 


WINEGLASS. 
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© oO 0 oO 
Upper word across: To leave; next word, 
presented for acceptance; next word, raised 
up; next word, to make sweet. 
The word of three letters, the close. 
The first single letter, a consonant; the 








second, a vowel, 





The next three letters, the abbreviation of 
a State in the United States. 

The last word, the title of a woman. 

The last single letter, joined to the last 
two words read downward, is ancient. The 
last two lines read backward and forward 
the same. 

If the left-hand acrostic should become 
forgiven according to the middle acrostic, 
there would be the right-hand acrostic 
on the earth. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 17Tu. 








TRIANGLE. 
1 8 2 
2HE 19 
83AiM 18 
4€De.d40 17 
5Or ae H i6 
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Theat hew® te 
8SEmployeR 1% 
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CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
Allows. — 

For USE 
sae, POND'S 
Burns, 
Bruises, EXTRACT, 
Wounds, 
Chafing, 
Catarrh, 
Soreness, 
Lameness, 


Sore Eyes, 
Inflammation, 
Hemorrhages, 





DEMAND POND’S EXTRACT. 
ACCEPT NO. SUBSTITUTE. 
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On 


PURE 
Deconsn ng FOO 


INVALIDS, CONVALESCENTS, 
AND THE 











ke AGED. 
rR BuRsiING- MOTHERS. 
INEANTS,._AND, - CHILDREN, 








A Graceful Act 


Of hospitality i is to offer your 
evening guests a cup _ of 
Bouillon before leaving. Use 
Armour's Extract of Beef and 
boiling water; add _ salt, 
poueee and a thin slice of 
emon to each cup, Serve 
with plain crackers, 


_Armour & Co., Chicago. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 








No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
BR nomical, costing less than one 

centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EAsILy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 











COLLECTION PLATES. 
Send for prices and description. 


J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmite St., New York. 
usssstntien and advice sent « on 
COLD FEET == B°DAVIS, Box i, Montclair, N. J. NJ. 
woobD i ag 























“WORTH A GUINEA A Box.” 





Berens 


For For SIGK HEADACHE, 


Dizziness, or Swimming in ptm 
Pain, and Spasms at the Stomach, Pains in 
the Back, Gravel, and flying Pains in the 
Body, Rheumatism, etc, 4 

Take four, five or even six of Beec! 

Pills, and in mine cases ont of ten, thep wait 
gtve relief in twenty minutes; for the. pills 
will go direct toand remove the cause, the 
coastal mo more nor less than wind, 


Parand rice 2& cents a box, 
. New | ~ ieee 36sCanalSt. 


H H — 
y EALTS mation. went THAN WEA WEALTH.~ 


ficial Teeth wu age. Dr. ee E. 
DUNN, fit Les hy Ave. tee RR Se N.Y 


~@ SARATOGA 
VICHY. 

















The Remedial Tabie 
im Water. Unequalled for 
4 indigestion and Acid- 
~lty of the Stomach. 














$75 pays all expenses Ser 23 TREES Zest 


Florida * Homeseeker,” 


0. M. CROSBY, 7” Franklin St., N.Y. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 


EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPLNSES INOLUDED 


A WINTER 
CALIFORNIA. 


Special Pullman Vestibuled Trains, Vestibuled Trains, including Pal- 
ace Srooping an and | Dinies Cars, will leave New 


Yor ‘ollo 
Via bind Orleans and be Paso. 
and Santa Fé. 


January 12. 














reary ‘24. 


‘ia — and Santa Fé. 
e xpeuse of Travel bern 
ways, can ae allow —_ re freedom 





Wlille on the Pacific 


Coast. They mar be used returning on pay egu- 
lar Train vant Jaly, 1892, with a oice of hy 
Different Routes, or with any one of Nin e- 


turning Parties under Special Escort. 


Excursiene to Mexico and C alifornia. Jan- 
uary 12 and Februar 


Secureion 6 to | Bates, not including Cali- 


fo ary 24. 

The ss Sandwich Islands. A Party will sail from 
San Francisco February 4 forthe Sandwich Islands 
and the Great Volcano of Kilauea. 


wm Lh | = aan book, mentioning the particu- 
tour 


RAYMOND & WHITOOMB, 257 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


THE THOMAS MEXICAN TOUR, 


parts January 2th, offers many unique features not 

m any other excursion over new und a 
‘een ery heart of the tropics. Supplemen: trips 
Cuba and ‘ornia, _ ~4] limited, and losmeate 
ate application should be 


1606 Wallace F THOMAS. BoP, 
iS A MODEL RAILWAY. 
The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termin! tn 

Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 

Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 

speed, safet; , comers, equipment, track and 


emcient service it 
Any Railway Agent will sell you Tickets via 
THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 
There is no better line on the Amcrican Continent. 
. EUSTIS, General Pass’r & Ticket Agt. 
Burlington & Quincy R. R., Chicago, J11. 


CUNARD LINE. 
ESTABLISHED 184. 
‘ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
SAILING BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
¥rom New York ev Wibwtepar: and alternate 


From po BONES SATURDAY. 











Cabin passage $9 and upward, ~ 
modation. Intermediate. $35. Steerage ngers 
booked to and from all parts of Europe at very low 








8 Spruce ew York, 








VERNON H. BROWN & CO., Agents, 
4 Bowling Green, New York, 
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Limited, 


Novelties in Porcelain 


IN 


SMALL ARTICLES. 


Jewel Boxes, Pen 
Holders, Thimbles, Ash 
Receivers, Small Trays, 


and a large variety of other 
pieces suitable for gifts 


and favors. 


Broadway and 21st St., 
New York. 


P p HOURS WEDDING PRESENTS 


MP: ‘ 


GEMS Od 


pers 
Brow 
Ze 1 o! Nu 
3h 4A al y £> ? 
P J” MECT Lo ME gok FIGURE S 
SEND STAMP FOR UATALOGUE. 











fe BENEDICT’S TIME. « 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


Only perfect cuff, sleeve 
and Collar Button made. 
All In one piece. Goes 
in like a wedge and flies 
around across the but- 
tonhole. 

Strong, durable, and 
ean be adjusted with 


pe A ease. No wear or tear. 
This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 


17] Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1821, 





Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 


name and address to which he 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE ques TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 





LFor the week ending Thursday, Dec. 17th, 1891.) 
SUGAR. 





DERE 6 n0v0c cnapoecee thd cobbencgocaggecetas 4 19 
PR nisandhhogssendtnnaatnnanareeeel 16 @ 
PROVISIONS 

PoRK: 
Mess, per. bbl be cedbaséeccdbecetin $ . 0QSi1 00 
py ie spagsameseecdegedagon 00 
Short Clear, per, bbl pnceehimmadisd * Tt 4 00 
Extra DE” <éccennéeliee Shen 0G ll 0 


Beer 

Mess, per, bbl. 
y 

Extra India Mess, per bb 

Cut MEATs: 








Pickled Hams, per Tb................ 
Pickled Shoul pS 
Smoked meats, 34 “ae. over pickled. 


BUTTER. 


Dairy \ Rte 















Western.. 
CHEESE. 
State Fac tory, La BOGE ccccdivesces 94@1l% 
MDB oheadb ccccccccccece 44o@ 9 
papcaey MEAL, Ero, 

City Mill, per | bbl er SEs $5 2 

"RE bt ee eae 5 5 50 

Low Extra De eERab acccccecdubbes 3 42 

Winter Wheat, per bbl............... 5 20 

—= Spring per bbl......4. 3 5 1 
Rye Flour, per bbl................00.-. 5} 5 30 

Buckwheat Flour, per bbl............. 2 W@ 2 10 

Corn Meal, per bbl............+ssse008. 3 15@ 3 60 

GRAIN 
Not Northern Spri $ 
0. orthern Spring........ ao 1 0954 
ta at. 1 2M4@ 1 0514 
_ Ungraded Winter Red......... 88 @1 
* Western pedesediedeshscncteceed 18s @1% 
“= Mixed 
ee Tanne @675% 
» . ngraded Mixed and W bite! 277777 9 Bens 
“Ro. > wie hoeaccecteceseséneten Q@-— 
dé cbénbdedee cchvedaseted 40 @M% 
srenereensdeigimeewnranell 39 @30% 
Vniraded Mixed, Western.......... 40 @Al 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
HAY AND STRAW. 

Hay, No. 1, per 100 Ibs.............5 $— Wa@s— % 
“No. 2 RS SR 700 7 
7) Ane wn” igtbews secces @ — 65 

Straw, Rye, per 100 Ibs............... -{ — 65 

“ Oat ARO ARE Meee ) aU 
eee PLLA Ali cdecesdeetee Ga wD 
EGGS, 

State and Penn., fresh-laid.............. 238 @28l6 

Western, fresh- laid. -25 @2i% 

Canadian -.20 @22 

Limed eeeee DD @20% 

DRESSED POULTRY. 
(DRY-PICKED.) 
Turkey: 8. State and Penn., prime........ 4 @15 
Western, prime................ 8 @b 
Chie kens, Jersey, good to choice........ ll @l2 
State and Penn............... 94a@ll 
MID cocgeveustcoctencesecs 9 @w 
K ow is, State and Penn...............00++ 9 @10 
8 ile eet «ee 9 @ OH 
Dye ks, Jersey, choice. ----12 @14 
State and Penn..........-+.-+.++- ll @13 
MEATS AND STOCK. 
Live Beeves, fair to prime, per 
ae $4 70 @S5 20 
” common to medi- 
um, per 100Ibs.... 375 @ 4 65 
Oxen and 8 ‘ 
et TW cwoccchooes 20 @36 


Bulls and Dr 


Live caly es, Westeen, Weeee 2 @ 
Calves, dressed grassers, per D.. 38 @ 
Lambs, p' prime, DUE Mibeasceacescepne 54@ 64 
‘air to good, per B........ 4@ 54% 
Sheep, good P= @ 
oor to fair « 


Hogs, cpuntry dressed 
live, per 100 Ibs 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes, pulimeg, mem Die... ...ieennecta 
se, per 180 Ibs. . oocccehs 

5 — 

Pee -“ 

“ Sweet. p per bbl. . 
Cabbage, per ° 
Celery, per doz. bunches............... 
¢ ‘auliflower, per. bb 
Onions, white 








DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 







Apples, King, per d.-h. bbl..........<. 2 0@ 22% 
- Baldwin oe OO Ti eede voutee 1 S@ 1 75 
GE!) Hecss ec daces 1 We 1% 
a 2) eee @ 

Pi a " shemeneninodtbahesd 2 W@ 300 
* Common, per bbl......... .-. ~@ —T5 
c ranbe a ape C Sod, per bbl 5 00@ 7 00 
per crate 1 T5@ 2 2 
rs rsey. pe r crate.. 1’W@ 20 
Grapes, Catawba, basket . von @® —l5 
a Pee oe —13@ — 16 
Oranges Flas bright per] Tn cdl coteve 1 37@ 2 00 
li BIN 1 25@ 1 3 
BD oa sac} DRIED FRUIT. 
— Southern, 








Farm and Garden. 

LThe Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 

FOOD NOTES FOR 1892. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 








THE year 1891 has given us the most abund- 
ant harvest for twenty years. There has 
been an overflow sufficient for all, and the 
average comfort of the people never was 
greater. The grumblers are around, simply 
because we have learned the art of being dis- 
contented. It is not an alarming symptom 
when the farmers complain that they can- 
not make farming pay; for that means they 
are ready for improved methods of farming. 
For the first time in ten years there were 
peaches as far north as the fortieth degree. 
The point with us now is to get a frost-en- 
during peach—one really hardy enough to 
stand fifteen or twenty degrees below zero. 
I think we shall do well to experiment with 
new sorts that are sent out as hardy, altho 
it is not likely that most of them will 
prove to be so. The most promising new 
candidate is the ‘‘ Excelsior,” indorsed by 
Mr. Hale. It will not cost us much to try 
such experiments generally. When we do 
get one whose fruit buds stand severe freez- 
ing we sball have a grand acquisition. 
What we want all the time is to enlarge 
our list of foods: new vegetables or new 
fruits. I recently saw an advertisement in 
a London paper entitled, ‘‘ Wanted a New 
Meat.’”’ It was shown that we might easily 
enlarge our list of fowls—in addition to 
turkeys, ducks, chickens, pigeons, geese, 
etc., peacocks, swans and wild turkeys were 
suggested. In the Northumberland Home 
Book bustard pie is spoken of as a great 
luxury. Ruffs and reeves were delicious 
and might as easily be cultivated as ducks. 
Quails ought to become an object of breed- 
ing. Bustards are abundant in Southern 
Russia. ‘ Their flesh is delicious, and even 
so late as the middle of the last cen- 
tury they abounded in England.” The 
rearing of a new variety of fruit is 
a blessing not only as an increase of the food 
supply, but it aids us largely as an intellec- 
tual factor. What we want is something to 
interest us as well as nourish us. The Agri- 
cultural Department has undertaken to 
add a few new vegetables to our list. Pro- 
fessor Budd, of Iowa, has done most in add 
ing new fruits. Life isless tame since the 
advent of Seckels, Sheldons, Anjous, 
Bartletts and Clapps, among pears. All 
these have come inside our lifetime. So of 
our grapes—the Concords, Wordens, Duch- 
ess, Tonas, Herberts, Brightons, Diamonds, 
Niagaras, are all new. Our fathers had only 
wild grapes. But weare also getting new 
fruits as well as new varieties of old fruits. 
The Prunus Simoni is a wonderful affair, an 
apricot plum, and we can grow it as far 
north as Canada. The wineberry is at least 
interesting, but not unlike what we have 
as thimbleberry. We need improved sorts 
of papaw and persimmon. These two 
fruits are capable of adding largely to our 
food supply. What shall be done for a 
Northern banana, a fruit that will produce 
as much to the acre or rood as that fruit 
does in the tropics? 
But the animal kingdom probably offers 
us the best chance for novelty. California 
has for some time had her ostrich farms, and 
now proposes elephant farms. It is expected 
that elephant flesh will be popular in the 
market. There seems to be no reason why 
the great quadruped may not beof as much 
use here for food as elsewhere for a beast of 
burden. The tusks are said to make first- 
class jelly. The rabbit pest of Australia 
can be turned into a splendid export with 
half the attention paid to our beef product 
and salmon yield. We have hardly turned 
our attention to the utilization of wild ani- 
mals in a rational way. They have been 
slaughtered for their hides, and their car- 
casses have been wasted. We have a great 
field opened to us, and it will surely be 
utilized. The buffaloes of the Western pruai- 
ries are nearly extinct, but that is no 
reason why they should not be reared for 
market. Frank Byckland urges the culti- 
vation of the eland, the most magnificent 
of antelopes. It is as large as a horse, and 
weighs from 700 to 900 pounds; it is so gentle 
as to be as easily domesticated as a cow. 
The great increase in the consumption of 
horse meat is not any longer a topic of dis- 
gust. A good horse steak is equal to beef 
steak. 

But our cuisine may be enriched in many 
other ways. A few years ago Professor 
Riley, our United States Entomologist, and 
afew educators with him dined on locusts 
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had them stewed, fricasseed, and with 
honey; they found grasshopper pie excel- 
lent. Johnthe Baptist did not have so hard 
a time of it. This food was in vast supply, 
and both nourishing, sweet and wholesome. 
It is more naturally a human food than 
oysters; but the people gaped at the crazy 
teachers, and starved rather than eat bugs. 
The French taught us to eat frogs; they 
will teach us to eat snails and ants. Very 
few forms of life are unfit for food. 

This subject opens in every direction. 
The largest proportion of food supply for 
the earliest races was from the water. We 
are slowly moving back to a similar ratio, 
altho we shall not be as they were—confined 
to shell and shore fish. Modern art has de- 
vised methods for transporting flesh in 
good condition for thousands of miles. The 
oceans may hereafter be looked upon as vast 
reservoirs from which we may draw a truly 
inexhaustible supply. Compared with the 
inhabited part of the land, the sea is as five 
to one, and it teems with life. Efforts to 
re-stock our streams do not seem to be hope- 
less. Qur inland lakes and rivers may yet 
be as aboundingly helpful as our pastures. 
We shall, after a time, pass the period when 
it will be considered endurable for private 
industries to poison the waters that feed 
the thousands. We are not yet entirely out 
of the hunting and fishing stage of civiliza- 
tion. Our streams are considered public 
property, where any one may poach or de- 
stroy. The destruction of forests also has a 
powerful influence in the way of decreasing 
the food supply. This will in time be regu- 
lated by the State, and the balance restored. 
The present population of China is esti- 
mated at 400,000,000; that of the United 
States is not likely to reach 100,000,000 in- 
side of halfa century. There is no reason 
for doubting that the food problem can be 
easily met for at least two centuries yet on 
this continent. 

I have not considered the immense influ- 
ence of economical education. Our present 
waste in production and consumption is 
considerably over 50 per cent.; this includes 
the most nutritious elements of food. Our 
loss in fuel and light is 90 per cent. 
The wastefulness of civilization is simply 
enormous; and when overcome by a higher 
education will enable us to double our pop- 
ulation, with luxury to spare. The Malthu- 
sian theory does not endure the test of 
experience. It seems now improbable that 
we shall ever overstock the earth under 
conditions of highest civilization. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 
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SOME CHRISTMAS DAINTIES 


FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


BY SARA SEDGW ICK. 


THE old-fashioned chicken pie, such as 
our grandmothers used to bake in a brick 
oven, was a very tempting dish, but a more 
modern pie, in which the flavor of chicken 
and oysters is combined, is even finer. 

CHICKEN AND OYSTER PIE. 

To one large chicken, use a generous pint 
of oysters from which the liquor has been 
drained. Joint the chicken, and stew slow- 
ly until tender in sufficient water to cover. 
When nearly done, add two teaspoonfuls of 
salt. Remove to an earthen dish, pour the 
liquor over the meat, and allow it to stand 
until cold, then remove bones, skin and 
gristle, and cut the meat in strips. Look 
the oysters over carefully, removing all bits 
of shell, season with salt and pepper, and 
mix with the prepared chicken. 

In a saucepan, melt three rounding table- 
spoonfuls of butter, and when it melts stir 
into it three heaping tablespoonfuls of flour. 
Cook together a few moments without 
browning. Heat tothe boiling point a quart 
of the broth in which the chicken was 
boiled, and add gradually to the butter and 
flour, stirring briskly meanwhile to avoid 
lumps. Now add a teaspoonful of finely 
minced onion, a tablespoonful of celery, 
and a pinch of cayenne. Cook together a 
few moments longer, add more salt if re- 
quired, then strain over the oysters and 
chicken, and set aside to cool. 

The pastry for the top is made as follows: 
Into a chopping bow! put one pint of sifted 
flour with which one-third of a teaspoonful 
of baking powder, and one-half teaspoonful 
of salt have been mixed. Add a scant cup- 
ful of cold butter and chop through the 
flour until quite fine. This work should be 
done in a cold place, and the pastry should 
not be touched with the hands during this 
part of the process. Mix to a stiff paste 
with ice cold water. A little more than 4 
cupful will suffice. Put the crust in a bow! 
and set on ice for a couple of hours, then 

flour the board, roll out the crust and cover 
the pie. Make several openings in the cen- 
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ter through which the steam may escape. 
If more convenjent to do so, prepare the pie 
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the day before it is to be baked, but do 
put on the crust until just before it 
the oven. Keep both meat and crust. 
cold place until ready to bake, but do not. 
allow them to freeze - 

A favorite English dessert little known 
in this country is 

BAKEWELL PUDDING. 


Line a deep pie plate or soup plate with a 
rich pastry and spread upon it a thick layer 
of strawberry preserves. Over this sprin- 
kle two tablespoonfuls of finely chopped 
blanched almonds and one-half outice of 
candied lemon peel cut into fine shreds. 
Melt one-fourth of a pound of butter and 
mix it with one-half a pound of sugar. 
Add the yolks of four eggs and whites of 
two beaten together, and a few drops of es- 
sence of bitter almond. After beating well 
together, pour over the preserves and bake 
in a moderate oven. When cold sift pow- 
dered sugar over the top. The pudding is 
to be eaten cold with cream. 

Christmas cakes and cookies are very at- 
tractive to the little folks when baked in 
fanciful shapes and frosted with various 
colored icings. In filling the Christmas 
stockings use the cakes and cookies in place 
of the bonbons and the children will be all 
the happier next day. 


CHRISTMAS COOKIES. 


Two cupfuls of sugar, one scant cupful of 
butter, three eggs, a generous half cupful 
of milk, three teaspoonfuls of lemon ex- 
tract, one cupful of dried currants washed 
and dried before using, then well dredged 
with flour, and sufficient flour to roll out. 
Mix butter and sugar to a cream, add beat- 
en eggs, then milk, part of the flour in 
which the baking powder has been stirred, 
the flavoring, the currants dredged with 
flour, then the remainder of the flour. 
Cooky cutters may now be had in many 
shapes, sucn as a fish, dog, é&t, horse, ele- 
phant, leaves, flowexs, ete. After the cook- 
ies are baked make a quantity of boiled 
frosting, divide it into four parts and color 
one a delicate pink, another a pale green, 
and the third yellow. Fruit coloring ex- 
tracts and powders may be had for this 
purpose which are said to be perfectly harm- 
less. If preferred the colors may be pre- 
pared at home. A strong cranberry syrup 
will answer nicely for the pink, spinach 
juice for the green, and the yolk of egg or 
orange peel for the yellow. Decorate the 
cookies with the colored icings, and the 
little folks will enjoy them quite as well as 
the more expensive and less easily Segue’ 
French candies. 

CHRISTMAS CAKES. 


One pint granulated sugar, a scant cupful 
of butter, four large eggs, a cupful of milk, 
three and one-third cupfuls of flour, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one cupful 
of seedless raisins, two tablespoonfuls of 
shredded citron, half a cupful of broken 
hickory-nut meats and flavoring. Cream 
the butter and sugar, add beaten yolks, then 
milk. Dredge the raisins, citron and nut 
meats with a little flourand stir the baking 
powder into the remainder. Beat the whites 
stiff, add part of the flour and half the 
whites, then when well mixed the remain- 
der of flour and whites, the flavoring and 
fruit. Beat well a moment, then bake in 
small tins. If desired each little cake may 
decorated with some fanciful design 
formed with candied cherries, blanched 
almonds, tiny colored candies, etc. A sim- 
ple flower may be made with a cherry and 
three almonds. Blanch and split the 
almonds in halves, then cut each with a 
sharp knife lengthwise. Use the cherry for 
the center and arrange the strips of almond 
like petals about it. A fat raisin with the 
aid of a few cloves may be made into a very 
good imitation of a mud turtle. Whatever 
the design, it must, of course, be arranged 
while the frosting is still soft and moist. 

Altho a Christmas dinner seems some- 
what incomplete without a plum pudding, 
many careful mothers hesitate to set this 
rich and indigestible compound before their 
children. Perhaps the following simpler 
pudding, known as “‘ Children’s Plum Pud- 
ding,” will prove acceptable in some home. 


CHILDREN’S PLUM PUDDING. 


One cupful of black molasses, one cupful 
of suet, one teaspoonful of salt, one cupfui 
of sweet milk, three rounding cupfuls of 
flour, one teaspoonful of ground cinnamon, 
one teaspoonful of ground cloves, one-half 
teaspoonful each of allspice and nutmeg, 
one and one-half cupfuls of raisins, and one 
level teaspoonful of soda. Steam three and 
one-half hours, Have the ingredients meas- 
ured before commencing to put them to- 
gether, and mix as speedily as possible, 
The soda should be digsolyed in the mo- 


wise ele 


If a frozen dessert is desired, tlie follow: 
ing plocapple pubting will ve Sound’ i ta.) 
delicious. ; 
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Two quarts 
quart of new milk, four eggs, three cupfuls 
of sugar, two tablespoorfuls of 
flour, two tablespoonfuls of vanilla extract 
and one can of grated pineapple. Mix the 
sugar and flour. Scald the milk. Beat the 
eggs light and add to them gradually the 
sugar and flour. When the milk reaches 
the boiling point pour it slowly over thé 
eggs and sugar, stirring well. Then return 
to the custard kettle and cook, stirring con- 
stantly, ten or fifteen minutes, or until the 
uncooked taste imparted by the flour has 
disappeared. Set it aside to cool. Just be- 
fore freezing add the flavoring. Freeze un- 
til it begins to thicken, then add the pine- 
apple and complete the work. Remove the 
dasher as soon as the pudding is well frozen 
and pack closely either in the can or in a 
mold. The recipe as given makes a large 
amount—more than a gallon. Half the 
recipe would suffice for a dozen persons. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FARMS. 


THE deserted farms of New Hampshire 
are being filled up by those who want sum- 
mer residences or who want to go into the 
business of keeping summer boarders, ac- 
cording to N. J. Batchelder, the State 
Commissioner of Agriculture. He says: 

“A large percentage of these people come 
from Boston, nearly as many more from New 
York, Brooklyn and the cities near by, and some 
from the cities of the West. We have many 
letters from people in Virginia and Maryland, 
who want Northern residences for a portion of 
the year.” 

Commissioner Batchelder says the work 
now being done by the Bureau of which he 
has charge is chiefly in the way of advertis- 
ing the farms of the State, which are desir- 
able places for summer resort. This has 
been thought a more speedy way of dispos- 
ing of them than the method which was 
followed in 1889, the first year the State 
gave its attention to the subject. Under 
the original scheme the State acted as a 
medium for advertising these farms, simply 
for agricultural purposes. When the se- 
lectmen of each town had reported to the 
Bureau of Agriculture the lists of farms in 
their respective towns, with a description 
and the name of the owner, the Bureau 
scattered these broadcast, and ended its 
work at that point. Those who desired 
farms were supposed to communicate with 
the owner, and the remainder of thé trans- 
action was a private affair. There were re- 
ported 1,442 vacant farms, and, so far as can 
be ascertained, about 300, perhaps a few 
more than that number, were disposed of. 

“ What is the cause of the abandonment 
of the farms?’ Commissioner Batchelder 
was asked. 

He replied that the Bureau has on file the 
reason for the abandonment of each farm 
mentioned in the list. These show that 
they have become vacated in some instances 
by the death of the former, occupant, who 
left no children. In other cakes the chil- 
dren have gone to the cities, and in some 
the owners have acquired sufficient property 
to invest in a more extensive business than 
the farm would afford. Some instances are 
reported where the farm was varated be- 
cause the extravagant habits of the owner 
would not permit him to live there. 
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pt ad sce eagesceiren or was con- 
sidered worthless for agricultural pur- 
poses.”” Some ‘figures have been 

by the Department of Agriculture which 
indicate that the New Hampshire people 
arecomfortably well off. Since 1850, with 
an exception of four years, 1858, 1874, 1878 
and 1879, there has been a steady increase 
in the deposits in the savings banks of the 
State. In the last ten years, according to 
this showing, the amount of deposits has 
more than doubled, and the average to the 
population has increased twofold. 

There never was a time in the history of 
the State, it continues, when agriculture 


was receiving the attention sit Ih it is to-day. 
There seems to exist a universal desire on 
the part of the farmers to investigate 
cultural subjécts, and the various organiza- 
tions for this work are actively interested 


and supported. The State Board of Agri- 
culture, ee College and Experi- 
mont Stat State Pe tho Ani 


in secions —E. the he State, 
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VAN HOUTEN’S 
COCOA 


“ Chops ops and to- 
malo sauce are ex- 
cellent, my dear 
Mrs. "Rardell, but 
Let the liquid be 
Van HovurTen’s 
Cocoa. 

Tis a glorious 
Restorative after 
§ fa —T jour- 








> PERFECTLY PURE. 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATLiai PROCESS 


increases by 50PER CENT. the solubility of the 
flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- 
ipg and stimalating drink, readily assimilated 
, even by the most delicate. 

Ask your grocer for Van HovTen's and take 
> no substitute. a@rif not obtainable enclose 











A Small 

Quantity of 

Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


Added to any Soup, 
Sauce or Gravy gives 
Strength and Fine Flavor. 


Invaluable in Improved and Economic Cookery. 
Makes cheapest, purest and best Beef Tea. 
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for our Compound Oxy- 

gen is that it is the most 

Claim wonderful healing agent 
= known. Nature’s help, in 


nature’s way for nature’s 
needs. 
rests upon 21 years of 
Our constantly increasing 
practice, and over 60,cco 
Proof carefully recorded cases. 
A large book of proof 
sent free on request. 
Our to all needing health and 
strength is—Help. Cure 
Offer or relief is to be had for 
the believing and the try- 
=——_—_ ing. Address 
DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FERINITE 2 


and durability. The only 
perfect finish. Common pine made more beautiful 
than Mahogany. Sample board and circular free. 
SEELEY BROTHERS, 
32 Burling Slip, New York City. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
1,500,000 Acres of Land 


EN MINNESOTA 


FOR SALE OW REASONABLE TIME AND TERMS. 


For Tickets and In - Routes and 
Travel in West, 


F. I. WHITNEY, 
G.P. & T. A.G. N. RY., St. Paul, Minn. 


For Maps and ion Concerning Land, address 
v. w. BRADEN, 
_____Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn. 
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SARATOGA GEYSER, 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Soda and Magoesia 
combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled tor Kid- 
ney complaints ané@ tndigestion. 
When taken rather warm before 
breakfast it is a mild yet thorough 
Cathartic. 
EERE IRAP IOI 

DR. WM. 


HALLS: BALSAM 


FOR THE 
LUNGS, 


THE BEST 


COUGH MEDICINE 


AND 


CONSUMPTION REMEDY 


IN THE WORLD. 


All Druggists Sell it. 
Prices 25c., 50c., and $1.00. 


AREA TMADRAT ENE ESR IEG 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 


One Month, $0.30 | Two Years, $5.06 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to an Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Mepey Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 

re 2 i ress Money Orders. 

S should renew a week or 
two Biv athe to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs: Sampson Low & Co, are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing. to subscribe for other 

pers or magazines in connection with THE 
PEDEPESDENT al should write for our Club, 








e can supply Files or Binders for THE 
Hoole gies sel als of holding 26 num- 


t-paid, f for $1.00. 
nem D VER ING RATES made known 
upon application, Address 


THE INDEPENDENT 
Q63 Broadway, New Yer’ City, 









X 
ma 
December 24, 1891.- Va 
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BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of 
all in leavening strength.—Latest U. 8, Gover n- 
ment Food Report. 





STEINWAY 


—s TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Gold Medal of International 
meenleas Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artsior 
“ Bast Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: = Hall, W. Y. 








‘| ponvERY FAMILY Shout HAVE 11 
SHED AO Oe ee PEO Tin cans 
- TEPAENF WHITMAN & SON 
HILADELPHIA Pa. 


C. P. FORD & CO., 


Rochester, New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Ford’s Fine Fitting Footwear for Ladies, 
and Children. Our Shoes are 
made expressly for the Fine Retail Trade. 
Ask your Dealer for Ford’s Perfect-fitting 
Shoe. 


Rover Bicycles. 


Misses 








LIGHT WEIGHT. 
Rigidity and Beauty 
ny RUDY costco 
—J The J. Wilkinson Ce., 

ANS Wy 269.71 State Bt., 








Goon REws TO 








= B. LELSIM, 





om, yAPPLIN & CO. 


“ Lite 


Bim ogg 


| Betablished 1780 


a. Casaloywe Leoren 


WOOD FLOORS. 
WOOD CARPET. 
Largest Manufacturers. 
BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 


33d Street, under Sth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 
Branch: 2347 Fulton Street, Breeklyn. 
Send fer Oatalogus 


Low Estimates. 

SESS Dod’ SAS: Baton 
Dealing. 

ons = 

















EXCELLENCE! 


stock of finé clo 
day as'they have for 


ECONOMY! 


These two words combined re 


t our 


presen 
for MEN and BOYS to- 
orty years. 


DEVLIN & CO, 


UNION SQUARE, 
Boys’ and Children’s Suits, Reefers, Overcoats, Hats, Caps, Etc. 


STOCK ENTIREL ¥ NEW. PRIC ES MODERATE. 


DEVLIN & CO., 44 E, 14th Street, Union Souare, N. Y. City. 








ESTERBROOK: 


PENS ~<a _ THE BEST MADE. 





tt le 


HOW NEAT! 


they, are—both 
the 400° 
a. Astonished? Wells we yh 9 per cent. of all the 
wire mats 80! rid. 





‘DIAMOND 
JEWELRY. 


We have now in stock ' 
many desirable pieces of 
Diamond jewelry, at mod- 


erale prices. Rings in soli- 
taires, two and three stones, 
marquise, hoops, and clus- 
ters. AlSo brooches in 
enamel flowers, stars, 
hearts, coils, bars, and other 
forms. Earrings, bracelets, 
Stick pins, studs, scarf pins, 
lockets, buttons, and other 
articles. 


CHAS. 8. CROSSMAN & CO., 


19 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


HAVE <a THE HIGHEST 
AWARD OVER ALL COMPETITION. 











CROSS FOR 

OF THE 
LEGION CASH 

OF EASY 
HONOR 
AND PAYMENTS 

GRAND 
GOLD AND 
MEDAL TO RENT. 





THE MOST PERFEOT PIANO MADE! 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


NEW YORE. BOSTON 


vsE 
Brummell’s Celebrated 
Cough Drops. 
The Genuine have A. H. B. on each drop. 


Keep a box of them in your house. Sold 
everywhere. 


W.&B. DOUGLAS, 


~The 2 


- 















‘ork and 


a 














“Fue Droapasbaer Peas, 43 10 49 Gov Sryney susp Fougow Oraapy = | 








fan win} 


rl ont & whe my mas. The former belongs 
*—the wo iakter to half million we have 








sold in the wo 


WHARTMAN FLEXIBLE") HARTMAN MFG. 00., wus, Beaver Falls, Pa. | 
Branche: 


We sa Forwth a 
se. @ BS ee Frayne: ian Seasened ‘ Hartman.”’ 


ae 





ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 


Randel,Baremore & Billings, 
IMPORTERS AND DIAMONDS 


CUTTERS OF 
AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 
FINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
DIAMOND JEWELRY, 


IN THE LATEST DESIGNS. 
Goods sent for Selection to Responsible Parties. 


58 Nassau St. and 29 Maiden Lane, Bald ¥. 


Hid. Silvet 


Now in stock, an unusually 
attractive assortment of Fish 
Sets, Coffee and Dessert Sets; 
Fruit, Salad, and Nut Bowls, 
Knives, Forks, and Spoons of 
our own manufacture. 


> [REED & BARTON, 


SILVERSMITHSs, 
Union Square, New York. 


Church, 
Lodge, 
Parlor, 
Pews and 
Opera Chairs 
8. C. SMALL 
& Co., 


A SURE CURE_FOR_CATARRH. 











25 a a by all Bomasione. 
MANTELS, 


TILES, OPEN FIREPLACES. 
HOUSEHOLD ART NOVELTIES. 

















The Old Reliable, | : 


INDEMAN 


PIANOS. 
(Establihed 1837.) 


Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of highest 


excellence and Prices moderate. For 
Catalogue, Lindeman & Sons, Piano Co., 147th 
Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 





around us ready to 
tack wherever there ia wea point. We may escape 


pte Looe keeping ourselves well fled 
Soiameatet 


~<QEGES Ss Brewin 
Chas. D. Fredricks, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


No. 77O BROADWAY 
(CORNER BELOW STEWART'S), 
NEW YORK. 


INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 


EXERCISE AT HOME. 


Standard Chest-Weig! 
Fou 8 BRAIN — » yi (= 


water or milk. Sold only 











it is used, mailed free. Ad- 
NARRAGANSETT MCH. 
.. 44 Sprague St., Providence R.I. 








~OPETE, RESORTS, ETC. 
HOTEL DEL MONTE, 





Monterey, California, 
GEORGE SCHONENWALD, 


Manager. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 

CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 
Hotel Brunswick, 

BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 


HOTEL LINCOLN, 


Broadway and 524 Street, NEW YORK. 























Between Chicagoand St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Council Biuffs, Omaha, 
Cheyenne, Denver, and Portland. 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR Cars 


Between C Council! Bi 
Omaha, Cons Savina 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 

ALL ACENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 

Chicago & sgt menay a Ry. 
— Passcuger and Ticket Agents" 





ig 1 A, V. &. THBALL, 
G.P.acéT. 4... 








aj 






















